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MATTHEW PRIOR fe one of thofe 
that have burft out from an obfcure 
original to great eminence* He Was bom 
July 21, 1664, according to fome at Win-* 
l)urne in Dorfetfhire, of I know not what 
parents ; others fay that he was the fon of a 
Joiner of London : he was perhaps willing 
enough to leave his birth unfettled *, in hope, 
like Don Quixote, that the hiftorian of his 
a&ions might find him fome illuflrious alli^ 
ance. 

• The difficulty of fettling Prior's birth-place is great* In 
the regifter of his College he is called, at his admiffion by the 
Prefidctit, MatiJbew Prior of WMurn in Middlefi* % by himfelf 
next day, Mattbe^w Prior of Dorfetjhiret in which county, not 
in Middlefex, WinborH^ or Winhorm, as it Hands in th^Filiare, 
is found. When he ftood candidate for his fellowfhip, five 
years afterwards, he was regiftered again by himfelf as of 
Middle/ex. The laft record ought to be preferred, becaufb 
h was made upon oath. It is obfervable, that, as a na^ 
tivc of Winhome, he is ftilcd Fibus Giorgii Prior, gener^; not 
confidently with the common accouat q£ the meaimeff of 
his birth. Dr.J. . . ' , 
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He is fuppofed to have fallen, by his fetherV 
death, into the han<ls of his uncle, a vintner * 
near Charing-crofs, who fent him for fome 
time to -Dr. Bufby, at Weftminfter ; but, not 
intending to give him any educatipn beyond 
that of the fchool, took him, when he was 
well advanced in literature, to his own libufe, 
where the earl of Dbrfet, celebrated for pak 
tronage.of genius, found him by chance, as 
Burnet •retates, reading Horace, and was U> 
well pkafed with his proficiency, that he 
undertook the care and coft of hi? academical 
education* 

He entered his name in St. John's College 
at Cambridge in. 1 68 2^ m his eighteenth year j, 
and it may be reafonably fuppofed that he 
was diftinguiftied among his contemporaries- 
He became a Bachelor, as- is ufual,. in four 
years f ; and two years^ afterwards wrote the 
poem on the Deitjy which ftands firft in hist 
volume. 

* Samuel Prior kept tjie Rummer Tavern- near CKaring- 
orefs in 1.685. The armual feaft of the nobility and gentry 
living in the pariik of §c. Martrd ia. theJg^lxis was held at 
l^ts jiofife,' 06^. \4^ that year. N^. 
-> t Hc;s?as ^edlmiued c^ hi« Baicheldp^s Atgcet m i6S(!> and 
to his Mailer's, by mandate,, in 1700. , 

' It 
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^ tt IS the «flablifhed[ priake dt tiat CaHegfif^ 
to fetid eteiy year to the efdrl of Eicetfef fbme 
poems upon facred fub|fedl4, ih ackndwledge- 
tntm tff a bettrfa<9tion fenjoyed by them from 
the bounty of his aiiceftor. t)n this odCafibfi 
were thoief verfes writtfecf, ^hich, though no-* 
ifeing is faid of their fuctefs, feem to have re- 
cdmm6nded him to fome notice; for his pfaife 
cf th^ countefs's mufick, and his lines on thd 
famous pi^ure of Seneca, afford reafon fof 
imagming that he was more ot lefs converfarit 
tirith that family. 

The feme year Ji6 publifhed the Citj^ Moufe 
md Country Mouje^ to ridicule Dryden's Hind 
-and Pajither^ in c6iyuri<^ioh with Mr. Mon- 
tague. TThere is a ftory ^ of great pain fuffered, 
and of tears flied, on this occalion, by t)ry-r 
den, who thchight it hard that ^' an old man 
•* fhouid be fo treated by thofe to whom he 
** had always been civil." By tales like thefe 
is the envy j taifcd by fuperior abilities, every 
djiy gratified : when they are attacked, etery 
on€ hopes to fee them humbled : what is hoped 
is readrly believed, and what is believed is cOii* 
fidently toM. l)tydeh had been mOre iccuf*- 
tomed ta hoffrlifie^, than that fiich enemies 

♦ Spence. 

B 2 Ihould 
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fhould break his quiet ; and if wc can fuppofe 
Rim vexed, it would be hard to deny him fenfe* 
enough to conceal his uneafinefs. 

The City Moufe and Country Moufe procured 
its authors more folid advantages than the 
pleafure of fretting Dryden ; for they were 
both fpeedily preferred. Montague, indeed, 
obtained the firft notice, with fomc degree of 
difpontent, as it feems, in Prior, who proba- 
bly knew that his own part of the performance 
was the beft. He had not, however, much 
reafon to complain ; for he came to London, 
and obtained . fuch notice, that (in 1691) he 
was fent to the Congrefs at the Hague as fecre- 
tary to the embafly. In this aflembly of 
princes and nobles, to which Europe has per- 
haps fcarcely feen any thing equal, was formed 
the grand alliance againft Lewis, which at laft 
did not produce efFeds proportionate to the 
magnificence of the tranfadtion. 

The conduct of Prior, in this :^lendid ini- 
tiation into publick bufinefs, was fo pleafmg to 
king William, that he made him one of the 
gentlemen of his bed-chamber ; and he is fup- 
pofed to have paflcd fome of the next years in 
the quiet cultivation of literature and poetry. 

The 
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•'Thetfeathof queen Mary (111*1695) pro- 
duced a fubjeft for all the writers/, perhaps nq 
funeral was ever fo poetically attended. Dry- 
denj irideed, as a man difcountenanced and* 
deprived, was filent ; but fcarcely any other 
maker of verfes omitted to bring his tribute of 
tuneful forrow. '.An emulation of elegy way 
univerfal. Maria's praife was not confined to 
the'EnglifH language, but fills a great part of 
atiQ Mufa AngUcana. ' \ 

Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, 
was too diligent to mifs this opportunity of 
refpedt. He wrote a long ode, which was 
prefented to the king, by whom it was not 
likely to be ever read. 

In two years he was fecretary to another 
embaflfy at the treaty of Ryfwick (in 1697 *) ( ' 
and next year had the fame office at the court 
of France, where he is faid to have b^en con-f 
fidercd with great diflinftioj). '' ] 

- As he was one day furveying the apartment^ 
at Verfailles, being fhewn tl^e Vidories o^ 
Lewis, painted by Le Brun, and afked whe- 
ther the king" of England's palacfe had Vriy fucK 

♦ He received, in SeptemBer ' 1^97, a prwent of 2CX3 
gulivcas: from the lords juIUces, for his tro\i^}riQ bringiog 
over the treaty of peace. 

B 3 deco-^ 
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decprr^iofts ; *•* The mpnumente ^ my Maf- 
" ter's adions/' faid he, ^^ are to be fcen every 
** where but in his own houfe.'* The pidrirea 
pf Lo Bnin ar? not only in themfelves- fufii-i 
ciently pftenutious, but were esjplained by 
i^fcriptions fo arrogant, that ^oii^au aD4 
llaqine thought it necefljry to majcq them 
^cH-efimple, 

He W4S in the following year at Loo with 
the king j from whom, after a long audience, 
he carried ord.ers to England, and upon his 
Arrival became, under-fecretary of ftate in the 
earl of Jerfey's office ; a ppft which he did pot 
retain long, b^caufe Jerf(?y was removed ; but 
he was foon made commiflioner of Trade. 

This y?ar (1700) produced one of his 
longeft and raoft fplendid compofitions, the 
(^armen §ecular€^ in which he exhaufls all his 
powers of celebration, I me^n not to accufe 
him of flattery : he probably thought ^1 that 
he writ, and retained as much veracity as pah 
\)t properly exaded from a poet profeffedly 
encon^iaflic. Kin^ William fupplied copious 
ipaterials for either verfe or profe% His whole 
life had been adion, and none ever denied him 
thg refplcAdentr quaUti^ of fteady refolution 
Vki peribnal ooui^age. He was really in Prior's 

mind 
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mmd what he I'eprfefents Min ia ht$ vfades ; he 
<x)n{idered him as a herd, and wasaccuftomed 
to fay, that he praifed others in compliance 
with the faftiion, but th^t in celebrating king 
William he followed his inclijoation. To 
Prior gratitude would didate praife^ which 
reafon would not refufe. 

Among the advantages to aiife from the 
future years of William's reign, he mentions - 
a Society for iifeful^Arts^ and among them 

Some that with care true eloquence fhall teach, 
And'to juft idioms fix our doubtful fpeech. 
Tuat from our writers diftant realms may know 

The thanks we to our moaarchs owe, 
And fchools profcfs our tongue through every land^ 
That has invok'd his aid or biels'd his hand. 

Tickell, in his FrofpeEl of Peace^ has the 
iame hope of a new academy : • . 

la happy chains our daring language bound, 
^ Shall fport no more ia arbitrary found. 

Whether the fimilitude of thofe paira.ges which 
exhibit the fame thought on the fame occafion 
proceeded from accident or imitation, is not 
eafy to determine. Tickell might Jhave been 

B 4 imprefled 
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impreiTed with his expectation by S wift*a 
Propofalfar ajcertaining the Englijb Language^ 
then lately publifhed. 

In the parliament that met in 1 70 1 , he was 
chofen reprefentative of Eaft Grinftead. Per- 
haps it was about this time that he changed 
his party ; for he voted for the impeachment 
of thofe lords who had perfuaded the king to 
the Partition-treaty, a treaty in which he had 
himfelf been minifterially employed. 

A great part of queen Anne's reign was a 
time of war, in which there was little employ- 
ment for negotiators, and Prior had therefore 
leifure to make or to polifh verfes. When the 
battle of Blenheim called forth all the verfe- 
men, Prior, among the reft, took care to (hew 
his delight in the increafmg honour of his 
country by an Epiftle to Boileau. 

, He publifh'ed, foon afterwards, a volume of 
poems, with the encomiaftic character of his 
deceafed patron the duke of Dorfet ; it began 
with the College Exercife, and ?nd?d with th? 
Nut-broivn Maid. 

' The battle of Ramillies fdon afterwards (in 
1 706) excited him to inother effort of poetry. 
On this 'crccafion he had fewer or lefs formid- 
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able rivals j and k would be not eafy to name 
any other compofition produced by tlirat event 
v^rhich is now remembered. 

Every thing has its day. Through the 
reigns of William and Anne no profperous 
event palTed undignified by poetry.' In the 
laft war, when France was difgraced and 
overpowered in. every quartey of the globe, 
when Spain, coming to her afliftance, only 
(hared her calamities, and the name of aa 
Engliflimah was reverenced through Europe, 
no poet was heard amidft the general acclama- 
tion ; the fame of our counfellors and heroes 
was intruded to the Gazetteer. 

The nation in time grew weary of ihe war, 
and the Queen grew weary of her minifters* 
The war was burdenfome, and the minifters 
were infolent. Harley and his friends began 
to hope that they might, by driving the Whig8 
from court and from power, gratify at once 
the queen and the people. There was now a 
call for writers, who might convey intelligence 
of paft abufes, and ihew the wafte of public 
money, the unreafonable ConduEl of the Allies^ 
the avarice of generals, the tyranny of minions, 
jind the general danger of approaching ruin. 

For 
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For thig purpofe a pdper called the Examiker 
was^periodically ptiblifhed, lyritten, as it hap«« 
pened, by any wit of the party, and fome^ 
times as is faid by Mrs. Manle3r. Some are 
owned by Swift; and on^, in ridicule of 
GartVs verfeato Godolphin upon the lofsof 
Jiis place, was written by Prior, and anfwered 
by Addifpp, who appears to have known the 
aijtholr either by conjecture or intelligence* 

The Tories, who were now in power, were 
in hafte to end xht war ; and Prior, being re* 
called (1710) to his former employment of 
making treaties, was fent (July 171 1) pri- 
vately to Paris with propofitions of peace. Ha 
was remembered at the French court i and re- 
turning in about a month, brought with him 
the Abbe Gaultier, and M. Mefnager, a mi** 
aifter from France, invefted with full powers^ 

This tranfadion not being avowed, Mackay^ 
the maftei: of the Dover packet-boat, either 
zealoufly or officioufly, fei?:ed Prior and his 
aflbciates at Canterbury* It is eafily fuppofed 
that they were foon releafed. 

The negotiation was begun at Prior's houfe, 
where the Queen's minifters met Mefnager 
(September 20, 171 1) and entered privately 

upon 
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upon A^ gt^t Iwfinefc* Tke importance of 
prior appears from the 9i«»ti^a n»de ©f him 
hj St. Joijn iu hiB JLetterta the Qgeep. 

" JVIy 1*^4 Treafuter »OYQd^ qad idDb my 
*♦ XokJs were of the iaine opinion^ that 
♦^ Mr. PriQr feould be added to thafe who 
♦* j^:§ ernpOwCTed to fign } > the rcafon for 
^' which is, hecaufe he having pcrfonally 
** treated with Moijfi^ur de Torcy, is the heft 
*' witncfs we :C^Q produte of the fenfe in 
" which the geft^r^J p^elidinary engagementi 
^^. are entered into: heGd^ whidii, as he it 
^^ the heil ver^d in mutters of trade of all 
•* your Maj^fty^s fervs^nta, wiio have been 
*' trufted in thi3 fecret, if. you (hall tfajuoi: fit 
•* to employ* him in the future treaty pf com^ 
" merge, it wiH be of opnfequei^ce th*t h^ 
^^ has been a party concerned in concluding 
^ that convention^ which mnft be the rule of 
♦* this treaty/' 

The aifembly of thifi important night wzA 
in foxm degree clandeftinc, the dcfign of 
treating not being yet Qfffpfy declared, and; 
when the Whigs returned to power^ was ag- 
l^vated to a charge of high trealba ; though^ 
9fi Prior seroftrks in his imperfed anfwcr to 
Ihe R^poi^ of the (kntmittce of Secrecy^ no 

treaty 
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treaty ever -was- toade without private intcr- 
tdcws: and preliminary difcuffions. 

Mybufincfs is not the hiftory of the peace; 
bm tiie life of Prior. The conferences began 
at Utrecht on thfc fifftof January (1711-12), 
and the Englifli plenipotentiaries- arrived on 
the fifteenth* The minifters of the different 
potentates conferred and conferred ; but the 
peace advanced fo flowly, that fp^edier me- 
thods were found neceffary; and Boling- 
broke was fent to Paris to adjuft differences 
with lefs formality ; Prior either accompanied 
him or followed him 5 and after his departure 
had the appointmerits and authority of an am- 
bafiadbr, though no publick character. 

■ By ibme miftake of the Queen's orders the 
court of France had'bcen difgufted ; and B07 
lingbroke fays in his Letter, *• Dear Mat, hide 
^^'tbe.faakednefeof thy country, and give the 
*' beft turn thy fertile brain will fumilh thee 
^' with to the blunders of thy - countrymen, 
.*^.who are not much better politicians thati 
f* the French are.po^s." 
- Soon after, the 'duke of Sbrewfbury went 
on a formal embaffy to Paris. It is related by 
Boyer, that the intention was to have joined 
Prior in the commiffio% biit-tlidt Shriwfbury 
. refufed 
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Kfujfed tabe^fTodated with aonan fajQieanly 
born* Prior therefore continued to adt with- 
out a title till the duke returned next year to^ 
England, and then he affumed the ftyle and 
dignity of ^ambaflador. 

But, while he continued in appearance a^ 
private man, he was treated with confidence 
by Lewis, who fent him with a letter to the. 
Queen, written in favour of the eledtqr of 
Bavaria, " I fhall exped," lays he, " with 
*' impatience, the return, of Mr. Prior, whofe^ 
" conduct is very agreeable to me/* Anc^ 
while the duke of Shrewfbury was ftill at 
Paris, Bolingbroke wrote to Prior thus r 
Monfieur de Torcy has a confidence in 
you ; make ufe of it, once for, all, upon 
" this occafion, and convince hini thoroughly, 
" that we muft give a different turn to our 
** parliament and our people, according to 
** their refolution at this crifis/' 

Prior's publick dignity and fplendour com^f 
menced in Auguft 17 13, and continued till 
the Auguft following ; but I am afraid that, 
according to the ufual fate of greatnefs, it was 
attended with fome perplexities and mortifica- 
tions. He had not all that is cuftomarily givea 
to ambaifadors : he hints to the Queen, in a^ 

imperfeiS: 
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impcrfoft fydeih, tfeait he had nd fervice of 
plate J and it appeared, by the debts which he 
ecmtraded, that hii remittances v(rere hot 
pundnafly itiade* 

On the firft of Augxift, 1714* eflfued the 
downfal of the Tories, afld the degradation of 
Prior. He was^ redalled ; buf wai not able ta 
return, being detained by the debts l^hich he 
had found it neceflary to cOntra^k, and which 
were not difcharged before March, though hi* 
old friend Montague was now at the head 0/ 
the treafury. 

He returned then as fbofi aS he could, aftd 
was welcomed on the 2 j'th of March by i 
warrant, but was, h6wever, fuffered to live in 
his own houfe, under the cuftody of the mef* 
fenger, till h^ was e^camiried before a commit- 
tee of the Privy Council, of which Mr. Wal- 
pole was chalrrtian, and Lord Conirigfby, Mr. 
Stanhope, and Mr. Lechmere, were the princi- 
pal interrogators ; who, in this examination, of 
which there 16 printed an account not unenter-* 
taining, behaved with the boifteroufnefs of med 
elated by recent authority. They are repre- 
sented as afking queftions fometimes vague; 
fometimes infidious, arid writing anfwers dif^ 
fereilt from thofe which they received. Pncff^ 

II how- 
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Irowever, items to have been overpowered by 
their turbulence ; for he cofnfefles that he iigned 
What^ if he had ever come before a legal judi-* 
cature^he fhould have contradicted or expiainedl 
away. The oath was adminiftered by Bof* 
cawen, a Middlefex juilice, who at lafl was 
going to write his atteftatioi^ on the wrcmg fide 
of the paper. 

They were very induftrious to find fome 
charge againft Oxford ; and alked Prior, with 
great earneftnefs, who was prefent when the 
preliminary articles were talked of or ligned at 
his houfe ? He told them, that either the earl 
of Oxford or the duke of Shretvfbury Was ab- 
fentj but he could not remember which ; an 
anfwer which perplexed them, becatife it fup- 
plied no accufation againft either. "Could 
•* any thing be more abfurd," fays he, ** or 
" more inhuman, than to propofe to me a quet- 
^ tion, by, the anfwering of which I mighty 
^ according to them, prove myfelf a traitor ? 
" And notwithftanding their folemn promife, 
•* that nothing which I could fay fhould hurt 
myfelf, I had no reafon to truft thefm : for 
they violated th^rt: promife about five hours 
after. However, I owned I was there pre- 
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^ fent. Whether this was wifely done or na^ 
•' I leave to my friends to determine^'^ 

When he had figned the paper, he was told 
by Walpole, that the committee were not fa- 
tlsfied with his behaviour, nor could give fuch 
an account of it to the Commons as might 
merit favour j and that they now thought a 
ftrifter confinement neceflary than to his own 
houfe. *' Here," lays he, " Bofcawen played 
^ the moralift, and Coningflby the chriflian, 
" but both very awkwardly." The meffenger 
in whofe cuftody he was to be placed, was 
then called, and very decently afked by Con- 
ingfby, " if his houfe was fecured by bars and 
" bolts ?" The meflenger anfwered, " No/* 
with aftonifliment. At which Coningfby very 
angrily faid, ** Sir, you muft fecure this pri- 
•* foner ; it is for the fafety of the nation : if 
'^ he efcape, you fhall ianfwer for it." 

They had already printed their report ; and 
in this examination were endeavouring to find 
proofs. 

He continued thus confined for fome time ; 
and Mr. Walpole (June lo, 17 15) moved for 
an impeachment againft him. What i!nade 
him fo acrimonious does not appear : he was 

by 



by natdre qo Mtfi&t t&t blood. Ihrior was & 
waek after committed to ctefe euftody^ with 
ordei^ that no ^^ perfon (hould be admitted 
^ to iee him without leave from the 
♦* Speaker." 

When, twtt years after, an A£k^ Grace 
Wa6 pa({ed, he was excepted, and continued 
ftill in e^ftody, wMch he had made leis tedious 
by writing his ji/ma* He was, However, foofi 
after difcharged. 

He had now his liberty, but he^had nothing 
«lle. Whatever the profit of his employments 
might have been, he had always fpent it ; and 
ikt the age of fifty-three was, with all his abili- 
ties, in danger of penury, Jiaving yet lip foli^ 
revenue but from the fellowlhip of his college^ 
which, when in his exaltation he was cenfured 
for retaining it, he faid, he could live upoa 
at laft* 

Being however generally known and efteem^ 
ed, he was encouraged to add other poems tp 
thofe which he had printed, and to publiih 
them by fubfcription. The exppdiept fuq- 
eeeded by the induftry of many frignds, whp 
circulated the propofals*, and tSie care of fomt^ 

* Swift oibtsaecl Miagrihfajerqidons for \&bx lajtidaad. ^H* 

Vol.111. C who. 
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whO| k 16 iaidy withheld the money from hhii 
kft he fhould fquander it. The price of the 
volume was two guineas ; the whole coUe^don 
was fpur thoufand ; to which lord Harley, the 
fpn of the earl of Oxford, to whom he had 
iovanably :^adhered^ added an eqi^al fum. for 
the purchafe of Down-hall, which Prior wa» 
to enjoy during life^ and Harley after his 
deceafe. ' 

He had now, what wits and philofophers 
harve often wilhed, the power of pafling the day 
in contemplative tranquillity. But it feems 
tl^at bufy men feldom live lon^ in a ftate of 
quiet. ' It is not unlikely that his health de- 
clined. He complains of deafnefs ; " for,'* fays 
he, " I tpok, little care of my ears while I was 
*V not fure if my head was my own.'* 
* Of any occuirences in his remaining life I 
have found no account. In a letter to Swift, 
I have," fays he, " treated lady Harriot at 
Cambridge ; (a Fellow of a College treat !) 
"and fpoke verfes t0:her in a gown and cap ! 
What, the plenipotentiary, fo far concerned 
in the damned peace at Utrepbt ! .the man 
" that makes Up half the volume of terfe profe, 
^' that makes up the report of the committee, 
♦ ** peaking ver^s ! Sic eft homofum.^^ 

He 
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He died kt Wifnpaky a feat of the earl of 
Oxford, on the eighteenth of September 1721^ 
and was buried in V/eftminfter ; w^here on a 
niontimdht, for which, as the " laft piece of 
" human vanity," he Irft five hundred pounds^ 
is eiigftiven this epitaph : 

(r- :.: Siui'Tumppris Hiftoriafli itieditantl, 
• Eaulatim' obrcpcns Fcbris 
i Oper! fimul & V itse filum abn^it, 
, Sept. 18. An. Doffi. 1721. JEut. 57. 

yii Eximiiis 
Serenifiimb 
* Regi GtiVi&LiiJko Regindsque MakiM 
i ^ In Coogrtfflone Foederatorum 
Hags anno 1^96 celebrata^ . 
: Deinde M^nse Britanniae Legatis 

Tumiisj 
Qyt anM3:l697 Peicem RVswiohi confeoerbnt> 

Turn ii% 
Qui^piid GftUos annis proximis Leg^tionefDoKeruntt 
Ebdem etiam aiiQP 1697 iriHibcrnilj 

;. . SeCRETARIUSs, 

Necnon in utroque HonQrabili conltfTu 

5^^i(}a^l7Q9 qr^ii)mciia Qommercii negptiist 
Quiquc anno I7iji;4irigeniii3 Portorii rebus, 
, . JPraefidebs^, ; / 

:-.JI CoMMISSIONARtl^Sl 

C 2 Poftrcmo 
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Poftrcmo 

Ab Anna . 

Fcliciflimae memoriae Regina 

AdXvi^ovicuM Xiy. Gallia? Rcgcfll 

' '^ iMfflusanno 17 ii 

- - ' iit Pace ffcabiiicnda, 

(Pace etiamnum. durante 

Diuqtie ut hojdi jala dttmes fpermt duratura) 

Cum (umt»$L poteft^te L^g^tus. 

UATTHMVS PRIOR Arm^i 

. . Qgi 

Hos omnes^ quibus cumulatus eft^ Titulot 

Humanitatisj Ixlgenii^ Erudidonis laude 

. Sff pe rnYit i 

Q)H tnlm mfc^nti Ikik^ arrifef^nt MH[&« 

Hunc Puervm Sehok hie Regia pctpoliviti 

Juvxssem in CoBegto Sti, Johannis 

Ciofeibrlgid: «ponu^ Sejkmiis feftmxit ; 

Virum denique ouxlt ; & perfecic 

,1 Moltb cum virisPrindpibus conTuetudO} 

Ita natus, ita ihilitutus, 

, . ::^ Yatum Choro avelli nunquam potui^ 

Sed JKdttbat faq)C refum Givilium gmvitatem 

Amoeniorum lAiiMmxtk Studiis condire ; 

£t cum omnc adee Poetkei genus - 

Haud in&Iicitef tentaret^ 

<Tum in FabeJKs eoAcinne lepide^ue MxencB^ 

Mirus Artiltet ' / 

Nemia^m • ikhvit jparenit 



V .'. 
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: Hose liberalis stnimi oblei^amentat 
Quam nullo Illi labore confticcnnt, 
, Ftcife ii perfpexerCi quibus vSm eft Amici; 
Apu^ quos Urbanitatum & LepCrum pknus - 
. Ciimadrem^ qu^ecunque forte iacidecat, 

ApCe varie copioftque allud^ret^ 
Joterca nihil quaefuumi nihil vi exprcflUm 

Videbatur, 
Sed omnia ultro cfflucre, 
• c Et quafi jugi c fonte afiadm exufeerare, 

Ita &0S tandem d^ios peRqiiie^ ^ 

- .:Efflctne in Scriptis, Po^ta Elcgantior, 
; ' An in .Conviftuj CofMs Jucundiof * 

• ■ 

Of Prior, emiogeat as hp was, both by his 
abilities and ftatioo, very few memorials have, 
been left by his: contemporaries ; tl^e account 
therefore mufl: now be deftitutc of his private, 
charader and familiar pra6:ices. He lived at a. 
time when the rage of party deteded.all which, 
it was any man's -intereft to hide ; and as little* 
ill is heard of Prior, it is ceirtain that not much, 
was known. He was not afraid of provoking 
cenfure ; for when he forfook the Whi^s \ 
uncteir whofe |>.atronage he ^jrft .e^tjared ther 
world, he became ^ Tory fo ardent ,and d-etef- 
minate, that he did not wiljirigly coaibrt with 

C 3 men 
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men of difFercnt opinions. He was One of 
the fixtecn Tories who met weekly, and agreed 
to addrefs each other by the title of Brother ; 
and feems to have adhered, not only by con- 
currence of political defigns, but' by peculiar 
jiffedion, to the earl of Oxford and his famjly. 
With how much confidence he was trufted, 
has been already told. 

He was however, in Pope's * opinion, fit 
only to make verfes, and lefs qualified for bufi- 
nefs than Addifon himfelf. This was furely 
faid without confideration. Addifon, exalted 
to a high place, was forced into degradation by 
the fenfe of his own incapacity j Prior, wiio 
was employed by men very capable of eftimat- 
ing his value^ having been fecretary to one 
cmbafly, had, when great abilities wer? again 
wanted, the fame oiEce another time'; and 
was, after fo much experience of his know- 
ledge and dexterity, at laft fent to tranfadt a 
jiegptiation in the higheft degree arduous, atid' 
important ; for which he was qualified, ampng 
Other requifites, in the opinion of Bolingbfoke, 
by his influence upon the French miriifter, 
and by Mil in queftions of commerce above 
Other men. 

Of 
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Of hb behaviour in the lighter parts of life, 
it ia t<3alate.to get much intelligence; One of 
his anfwers to a boaftful Frenchman faa^ been 
related, and to an impertinent he made another 
equally: proper. During hb emhafT^^^he ^^t-^t 
|he opera by a man, who, in his rapm^e, ac- 
companied with his own voice the .principal 
lingen £jdor fell to failing at the perform^:, 
^ith all the terms of repjrpach that he cpuld 
coUpft, till, the Fre.nehman, ceafing^fiora^his 
fong, began to expoftuUte with him for his 
harih cenfu^e oX a^tnginiwho was confefTedly 
the ornament of the ftage. ** I know all that,*', 
fays.the ambaffador, ^ mais il chimte fi haut, 
*5 que je ne f9afuroisvou3 entendre;" . 

V mIu a gay French company, where every one 
iiing a 'little fongor ftanzli, of which, the bur- 
den was, .^* Banniflbhs^la Melahcholie }" when 
it came to jhis turn to fitig, after the perform- 
ance of ,?i young lady that fat next him', he 
produced thefe extemporary lines : 

Mais celle voix, ct ces beaux ycux. 
Font Ci^idon trop dangereux, 
Et jc fuis trifte quand je trie 
. BannifTons la Mdanchelie, - < 

• ' ^ '^ •' 

C 4 Tradiw 
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. Tf^itioQ i^plrdeiiiis lum as willing to ie« 
^add^om the dignity of the poet diid ftatefoi 
man to the low delights of mean CMtipany, 
Hi^ Ghloe probably Tras fpmetimei 4idtal' : but 
the i^cuban with whom \\A cohabitoid .iVas ^ 
defpieaUe drab * of the loweft %>$di<^' . One 
df hia wenches, perhaps Ghlo^, vf\xAt he waa 
afafcnt irom his hou(^$ ftdle his piiite^ and ran 
^way ; as Was related^ by a wotiiah v4m> liad 
hein Ha ferrant* Of this propenflty to for-^ 
did cdnverfe I haVe feeti an acc6tLtM: fo fe^ 
rioufly ridiculous, thw it f<ienls to deferve 
Ififertioiif. 

, *' I h»^e be^A aflbf ed that Vncky 'Sft^ hav-* 
** ing fpeht tfie eVeniftg ^th Oxfoi^d, Bollhg^ 
♦• brcfk^^ Pope, and Swift^ wobkLgb and feadke 
^^ a pipe,, a&d drink a bottle of ale, with a 
V common Jfoldier. jind his wiffe In Longk 
^* Ac?:e, before h? went to bed ; riot from any 
^^ remains of the Ipwnei^ of ^ie original aa 
^^ one faid, but, I fu|)pofe^ that hk ^tbuhsifi^ 

' " -r-Strain*d to the^ height^ . * 
^* In that deleftial colloquy fublime, 
^^ Dazzled and lpent> funk down and fbught repair/* 

• Spence ; [and fee Oflnt. Maj^t vol< LVII. p. X039.] 
f Ricbardfomana. 

' 'j Poor 
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r Poor Pribr, why wad he iojirmnid^ and m 
fuch nvant of repair^ after a conTerfatioa witli 
men not, in the opinion of the world, much 
wifer than himfelf ? But fuch are the conccota 
(tf fpeculatifts, vfho^ndn theit/acuiriei tolind 
in a mine what lies upon the furface. 

His opinions, fo far as the means of judging* 
arc left us, feem to have been right ; but hi* 
life was, it feems, irregular, negfigent, and 
fenfuai. 



PRIOR has written with great variety, anit 
his variety has made him popular* He has 
tried all ftyles, from the grotefque to the fa* 
lemn, and has not fo failed in any as to iacur 
derifion or difgrace. 

Hia works may be diftin^ly confidered at 
coAprifing Tales, Love-verfes^ OccaficmaA 
Poems, Alma, and Solomon. 

His Tales have obtkined golcrd 2LpptQhe» 
^n, being written with ^eat familiarity and 
great Q)ritdinefa: the knguage is eafy, but, 
ieldom grofs, and the nuinbers fmooth, wi^-> 
DUt appearance of care» Of tbtfe Tatea there 

are 
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*re only four. The Ltu/Ie; which is intro* 
duccd by a ft-efacc, neither neccflaiy nor 
^eafing, neither graTc nor merry. Pau/o 
JPitr^anti ; which has Ukewife a Pre&ce, but 
of more ralae than the Tale. Hans Carvel^ 
not over .decent j and Protogena and Apdletj 
an old ftory, .mingled, by an afTeftation not 
disagreeable, with modern images. The Toung 
Centlemaa in Love has hardly a juft claim to 
the title of a Tale. I know not whether he 
be the original author of any Tale whidi he 
has given us. The Adventure of Hans Car- 
vel has paffed through many fucceflions of 
merry wits ; for it is to be found in Ariofto's 
Satire, ai).d is perhaps yet older. But the 
mttit of -fuch ftorieft is the art of telling 
them, 

-In-Ws Amorous Effufions he is lefs happy; 
for <htj are not diflated by nature or by 
^afiion,- and have neither gallantry nor ten- 
4erftefs. - They have the coldnefs of Cowleyj 
without his wit,- the dull exercifes of a ffcilful 
verfifier, fefolved at all adventmes to write 
fomething aboot Chloe, and trying to be 
amorous i by dint of ftudy. His fidions 
theixfqre are mytholo^cal. Venus, after the 
example - ef ^the Gt-eek Epigram, a&s when 
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fee was feen naked and bathing. Then Ctipid 
ifi miftaktn ; then Cuftd is difarmed; then he 
lofes his darts to Ganymede; then yupitet, 
fends him a fummons by Mercury. Then Cbh^^ 
goes a-hunting with an ivory quiver gface^ 
fal at herjide ; Diana miftakes her for one of 
her nymphs, and Cupid -laughs^at the blunder* 
All this is furely defpicable ; and even wheii; 
hp tries to ^flr the lover^ witho.ftt the help of ; 
gods or goddefles, his thoughts ar^ unafieft*^ 
iftg or remote. He talks not " like a man of. 
•^ this world/ ^ 

. The greateft of all his sM^orous eflays U. 
Henry and Emma; a dull and tedious dia«r 
Ipgue, which excites neither efleem forthch 
man, nor tendemefs for the woman. The 
example of Emma, who refolves to follow an 
outlawed murderer wherever fear and guilty 
ihall drive him, deferves no imitation; and 
^e experiment by which Henry tries the, 
lady^s conftafjcy, is fuch as muft end cither 
in infamy to her^ or in difappointment to^ 
Jiimfelf. 

His occafionay^oems neceffaiily loft part of 
their value, as ^^v occafions, being lefs re- 
inembered. raifed lefs emotion. Some of 
|hpm^ hqwf veri are preferved by ^heir |nhe« 

rent 
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ttnt excellence. The burlefque of BoUeau'd 
Ode on Namur has, in fome parts, fuch airi* 
ti€& and levity as wiil always procure it read^ 
erB^ even among thofe who cannot comptfe 
it with the origlnak The Epiftle to Boileatt 
id not fo happy. Tlie Poems to the King are 
now perufed only hy young ftudents, who 
read taerely that: they may team to write; 
aUKi of the' Carmin Seculare^ I caiiinot bcit' 
iiAyeft that I ttught praMe or cenfure it by' 
c5aj[>iice, without danger <rf* deteftion ; ft>r^ 
who can be fuppofed to have laboured' 
tfirough it? Yet the time has been w&en 
this rieglefted work tt^ad fo populai', th^t tt 
^as tranflated into Latin by no contmon' 
ifiafter. ^ 

' His^ Poem on* the battfe of RamHKes h nc- 
cefiarily tedious by the form of the ftaiiza : arf 
ilnifofm mafs of ten lines thirty-five timeff 
repeated, inconfequential and (lightly coti-| 
xieded/ tnuft weajy both the ear and rtie un- 
rferftinding. His imitation of Sp'^nfer, which' 
confifts principally in / ween and / wrrf,' 
without exclufion of later modes of Ipeech, 
mikes his poem neither aricient nor modern. 
fii§ mention of Mats and BeHmd^ and' his 
comparifoA of Mairiborough to the Eagle that 
' ^4 bears 



\ 
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^hem the thtt»4tr of ^^piUr^ are all jmcrile 
«o4 u»j9fie^og ; «id y4t more defpicabi^ 'm 
the long' t^e told by Lewis in his defpair, of 
Brute and Trojfnovante^ and the teeth of. Cad- 
mus^ with his {imilies of the raven and eagle 
and' wolf and Hoiu By the help of fucb eafy 
ii^ion3, axid yui^ar topidb, without acqutuntr 
ance with life, and without knowledge of act 
or fiature^ a poem <^ any length, cold and 
lif(?lef5 like this, may be cafily written on any 

In his Epilogues to Pbadra and to Luelui^ 
he is very happily facetious ; but in the Pro- 
logue be^re the Queen, the pedant has found 
,hisi , way, witfi Minerva, Perfeus, ajod Andror 
nieda^ 

Hi$ Epi|;rama a^d lighter pieces are, like 
tboife of others, fometimes elegant, fometimes 
trifling, and fometimea dull ; among the beft 
are the CkmeUou^ and ih^ epitaph cm JtJm aad 

^ ;.%veely any one of'ou^ Posts has writf- 
ten fo much, and trasilated ij> little': the 

Wri^fli*: pf ^l^^ is fugfcaeittly licen- 
jiQi^l ihfi jpwaphrafe. op % Fftql^^ EsJ^ort? 

Utioa !»t Charity is eminently b»«tifill- \ 

Alma 



/ ' 
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Alma is written in profeffed imitation <Sf 
Hudibras, and has at leaft one accidental r6* 
feniblance : Hudibras wants a plan, becaufe It 
is left imperfeA ; Alma is imperfed, becaufe it 
feems never to have had a plan. Prior appear^ 
not to have propofed to himfelf any drift ot 
dejign. but to have written the cafual didates 
of the prelent moment. 

What Horace faid when he imitated LucHiu^, 
might be faid of Butler by Prior, his numbers 
were not fmooth or neat : Prior excelled hiiA 
in verfification ; but he was, like Horace, iVr- 
Meniere minor ; he had riot ButlerV exuberance 
of matter and variety of illuftration. Tht 
fpangles of wit which he could afford, he knew 
how to polifli ; but he wanted the bullion of 
his matter. Butler pours out a negligent profu^ 
iion, certain of the weight, but carelefs of th6 
(lamp. Prior has comparatively little, but with 
that little he makes a fine (hew. Alma haS 
many admirers, and was the only piece among 
Prior's works of which Pop6 faid that he fliould 
wi(h to be the author. 

Solomon is the work to which lie entrufted 
the prote£]tion of his name, and which he' ex« 
pe£ted fuccecding ages to regard wlth^ vcnei 

ratiosw 
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ration* His affection was natural; it had 
undoubtedly been written with great labour ; 
and who is willing to think that he has been 
labouring in vain? He had infufed into it 
much knowledge and much thought; had 
oft^n poliftied ^ it. to elegance, often dignified 
it with fplendour, and fometimes heightened 
it to fublimity : he perceived in it many ex* 
cellences,, and did not difcover that it wanted 
that without which all others are of fmall 
avail, the power of engaging attention and 
allupng curiofity. 

. Tedioufnefs . is the moil fatal of all faults ; 
negligences or errors are fmgle and local, but 
tedioufnefs pervades the whole ; other faults 
are cenfured and forgotten, but the power of 
tedioufnefs propagates itfelf. He that is 
weary the firft hour, is more weary the fecond; 
as bodies iforced into motion, contrary to 
their tendency, pafs more and more flowly 
through every fucceflive interval of fpace* 

Unhappily this pernicious failure is that 
which an author is leaft able to difcover. We 
are feldom tirefome to ourfelves : and the aft , 
of compofition fills and delights the mind mth 
change of language and fucceflion oJF i^jiages; 
every couplet when jproduc^d ishew^ ahdnoi. 

velty 
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velty IS the great iburce of pleafute. Perliapc 
no man ever thought a line fuperfluous when 
he firfl: wrote it« or contra£ted his work till 
his ebullitions of inventioa had fubfided^ And 
even if he (hould controul his defire of irnme** 
diate renown^ and keep his work nine year^ 
linpublifhed, he will be ftill the author, and 
ftill in danger of deceiving himfelf : and if he 
tonfults his /riends, he will probably find 
men who have more kindnefs than judg«« 
ment^ or more fear to offend than defire to 
inftruft. 

. The tedioufnefs of this poem proceeds not 
from the uniformity of the fubjed, for it is 
fufficiently diverfified, but from the continued 
tenour of the narration ; in which Solomon 
relates the fucceffive viciffitudes of his owa 
mind, without the intervention of any other 
Ipeaker, or the mention of any other agent, 
unlefs it be Abra ; the reader is only to learn 
what he thought, and to be told that he 
thought wrong. The event of every experi- 
ment is forefeen, and therefore the procefs is 
pot much regarded. 

Yet the work is far from defervlng to be 
negleded. He that fhall perufe it will be able 
to mark many paffages to which he may. 

recur 
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recur for inftru£don or delight ; many frbm 
whkh the poet may learn to write, and the 
philosopher to reafdii. 

If Prior's poetry be generally cdnfidered, his 
praife will be that of cprredtnefs and indufjjy, 
rather than of compafs of comprehenfiori, or 
aftivity of fancy. He never made any effort 
of invention : his greater pieces are only tiffu^s 
of common thoughts ; and his fmaller, whicli 
coijifift or light images or lingle conceits, are 
not always his own, I have traced him among 
the French Epigtammatifts, and have been 
ii)f prmed that he poached for prey .among 
bbfcure authors. The 77?iefand Cordelier is, 
I fuppofe, generally confidered as. an original 
production ; with how much juftice this Epi- 
gram may tell, which was written by Geor- 
giiis Sabinus, a poet now little known or read> 
though once the friend of Luther and Me-^ 
lan£thon: 

Dc Saccrdote Furem conrolante. 

^Quidam facrificus furem camitatus euntcm 

Hue ubi dat footcs carnificina neci, 

Nc fis moeihiSj ait j fummi conviva Tonantis 

Jam cum cosUcibus (fi mode crcdis) cris. 
VoL^lIL D Ilk 
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lUe gemensi^ fi vera mihi fiJada pnebeSf 
Hofpes apud fuperofc (is flieus oro> rcfort» 

^acrificus contra $ mihi nan convivia £is eft 
Ducerc^ jejunans hac edo luce niluL 

"What he has valuaUe he owes to his dili* 
l^ence znd hh judgment His diligence has 
juftly j^Iaced him amongft the moft cofredi of 
the Engliih poets j and he li^as one of the firft 
that fefolutely endeavoured at corrednefs. He 
never facrifices accuracy tt) hade, nor indulges 
hiihrelF in, coriterhptuous negligence, or impa- 
tient idlehefs ; he has no carelcfs lines, or en- 
tangled feritimeiits; his words are nicely 
fele£ted, and his thoughts fully expanded. If 
this part" of his character fuffers atiy abate- 
ment. It muft be from the difproportion of 
iiis rhyriies, which have not always fufficient 
confohahce, and from the adniiflibn of broken 
lines into his Solomon ; but perhaps he thought^ 
like Cowley, that hemiftichs ought to be ad- 
mitted into heroic poetry. : 

He had a{)parently fuch redlitude of j^dg- 
ment as fecuired him from every thing that 
approached to the ridiculpus or abfurd j ^ but 
as laws operate in cif il agency not to the ex- 
.citement of virtue, but the repreiCoacf wiclfed- 

nefs^ 
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ikf&^ To judgment in the o|)i^i'^iotlS 6f in« 
telld£t can hindei: faults, but mdt '|»%l(iuc6 ^^ 
cellenc^; Pirior ii netcr low^' nor vttf often 
fublimfe. . It is llkid by Longiduti 6F £taripide^9 
that lie fbrcts himfeil fbrnetimes into gi^]>> 
deur by yiolence of efibit, us the lion kindle 
his fiiry \)j the laflifes df hia dwn tail. What* 
ev^r Prior/obtains abdve mediocrity feemB the 
.effort of ftruggle and of toil. Hq has maiiy 
.Vigof oUs but few happy lines ; he has evety 
thing by purchafe, and nothing hy gift j hfe 
.had no nh1;)lly, vifitations of the Mufe^ no 
infufions of ijentiillent jDr felicities of fancy^ 

Hi9 diction, however, is more his imtt than 
th*t f)f any among the fbcceffors ofi :£)ryd^ii ; 
he bottjaws no lucky turns, or commodious 
modes of language, from his predeceffors. His 
phrafes are original, but tney are fometimes 
harfh ; a4 he inherited tib elegances, done has 
he bequeathed. His expreffion has every 
mark of laborious ftudy : the line feldom 
fecms Xti have been formed at once ; the words 
did not cdrtie till they were called, and were 
then put by conftraint into their places, where 
they do their duty, but do it fuUenly* In 
;kis i^eater compofitions there may be fohnd 
more rigid ftatelinefs tha« graoeful dignity. 

D2 Of 
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Of vcrfification he was' not negligent : whflC 
be received, from Djydcn he did not' lofe; 
neither did he increafc the difficulty of writing 
by unnecefiary feverity, but ufes Triplets and 
Alexandrines without fcrupfe. In his Preface 
to Solomon he propofes feme improvements, 
■by extending the fenfe from one couplet to 
another, with variety of paufes. This he has 
attempted, but without fuccefa j his interrupted 
lines are unpleafmg, and his fenfe as lefs dif- 
tinft is lefs ftriking. 

He has altered the Stanza, of Spenfer, as a 
houfe is altered by building another in its 
place of a different form. With how little 
refemblahce he has formed his new Stanza to 
that of his mafter, thefe fpecimens will fliew : 

SPENSER. 
She flying fall from heaven's hated face. 
And from the world that her difcover'd wide. 
Fled to the walleful wUdemefs apace, - 
From living eyes her open fliame to hide, 
'And lurk'd in rocks and caves long unefpy'd. 
But that fair crew of knights, and Una fair. 
Did in thatcaftie afterwards abide, 
. '. To Beft themfelvcs, and weary powers repair, 
... Where ftorc they found of all, that dainty was 
and rare. 

- ; . PRIOR. 
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To the clofe rock the frighted raven flics. 
Soon as the rifing eagle cuts the air : 
The ihaggy wolf unfcen and trembling lies. 
When the hoarfc roar proclaims the lion near. 
Ill-ftarr'd did we our forts and lines fbrfake. 
To dare our Bridfli foes to open fight : 
Our conqueft we by ftratagem Ihould make : 
Our triumph had been founded in our flight. 
*Tis ours, by craft and by furprife to gain : 
*Tis theirs, to meet in arms, ^nd batde in the 
plain. 

■ 

By this new ftru6:ure of his; lines he has 
avoided difficulties ; nor am I fure that he has 
loft any of the power of pleafing j but he no 
longer imitates Spenfer. 

Some of his poems are written without re- 
gularity of meafures; for, when he com- 
menced poet, he had not recovered from our 
Pindarick infatuation ; but he probably lived 
to be convinced, that the eflfence of verie is 
order and confonance. 

His numbers are fuch as mere diligence 
may attain ; they feldom ofl^end the ear, and 
feldom footh it ; they commonly want airi- 
©efs, lightnefs, and facility : what is fmooth, 

D3 is 
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is not foft. His verfes always roll, but they 
feldom flow. 

A furvey of the life and /writings *oJf Prior 

may exemplify a fentence which he dojubtkfs 

underftood well, when he read Horace ^t his 

uncle's ; ^^ the veiTel long retains the fcent 

" wjiich it firfk receives." In his private re- 

laxation he revived the tavern, and in his 

amorous pedantry he exhibited the college. 

But on higher occafions and nobler fubjeds, 

when habit was overpowered by the neceffity 

of reflexion, he wanted not wiidom as a 

ftatefman, or el^ance as a poet^ 
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WILLIAM CONOREVE defcende4 
from a family in StaflR>rdfhire^ of fo 
great antiquity that it claims a plac€ among the 
few that extend their line beyond the Norman 
Conqueft ; and was the fon of William Con- 
greve, fecond fon of Richard Congreve of 
Congreve and Stratton. He vifited, once at 
leaft, the refidence of his anceftors ; and, I 
believe, more places than one axt flill ihewn, 
in groves and gardens, where he is related t0 
have written his Old Batchelor. 

Neither the time nor place of his birth arc 
certainly known ; if the infcription upon hi$ 
monument be true, he was born iQ 1672^ 
For the place ; it was faid by himfelf, that he 
owed his nativity to England, and by every 
body elfe that he was born in Ireland. South«* 
em mentioned him wit^:iharpce23^ure, sts (i 
man that meanly difown^d bia native gou«^ 
try« Tkf biographers affigii^ hit nativity 

D4 %9 
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to Bardfa, near Leeds in Yorkfliire, from the 
account given by himfelf, as they fuppofe, to 
Jacob, 

To doubt whether a man of eminence has 
told the truth about his own birth, is, in ap- 
pearance, to be very deficient in candour; 
yet nobody can live long without knowing 
that falfchoods of convenience or vanity, 
falfehoods from which no evi} immediately 
vifible enfues, except the general degradation 
of human teftimopy, arc very lightly uttered, 
and tmcc uttered, are fyllenly fupported^ 
Boileau, who defired to be thought a rigorous 
and fteady moralift, having told a pretty lie 
to Lewis XIV. continued it afterwards by falfe 
dates; thinking himfelf obliged in honour^ 
fays his admirer, to maintain what, when he 
faid it, was fo well received. 

Wherever Congreve was bom, he was edu- 
cated firft at Kilkenny, and afterwards at 
Dublin, his father having fome military em.- 
ployment that ftationed him in Ireland : but 
after having paffed through the ufuai prepa- 
ratory ftudies, as may be reafonably fuppofed, 
with great celerity and fuccefs, his father 
thought it proper to affign him a profefEon, 
by which fomething might be gotten; and 

about 
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about the time of the Revolution fent hiiii, 
at the age of fixteen, to ftudy law in the 
Middle Temple, where he lived for feveral 
years, but with very little attention to Statutes 
or Reports. 

His difpofition to become an author ap- 
peared very early, as he very early felt that 
force of imagination, and pofleffed that copi- 
oufnefs of fentiment, by which intelle^ual 
pleafure can be given. His firft performance 
was a novel, called Incognita^ or Love and 
Duty reconciled: It is praifed by the biogra- 
phers, who quote fome part of the preface, 
that is indeed, for fuch a time of life, un- 
commonly judicious. I would rather praife 
it than read it* 

His firft dramatick labour was the Old 
Batcbelor ; of which he fays, in his defence 
againft Collier, " that comedy was written, 
** as feveral know, fome years before it was 
" adied. When I wrote it, I had little 
** thoughts of the ftage ; but did it^ to amufc 
^' myfelf in a flow recovery from a fit of 
*^ ficknefs. Afterwards, through my indif* 
♦* cretion,. it -was feen, and in fome little 
^* time more it was afted ; and I^ throug|h 
^ the remainder of my indifcretion, buffered 

** myfelf 
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•* njyfelf to be drawn in, to the profecution 
*' of a difficult and thanklefs ftudy, and to be 
** involved in a perpetual war with knavea 
^^ and fools/* 

There feems to be a ftrange affectation in 
authors of appearing to have done every 
thing by ch-ince. The Old Batcbelor was 
written for amufement, in the languor of 
convalefcence. Yet it is apparently compofed 
with great elaboratenefs of dialogue, and in- 
ceflSint ambition of wit. The age of the 
writer confidered, it is indeed a very wonder- 
ful performance ; for, whenever written, it 
was afked (1693) when he was not more 
than twenty-one years old ; and was then re- 
commended by Mn Dryden, Mr. Southern, 
jmd Mr. Maynwaring. Dryden faid that he 
He^^r had feien fuch a firft play ; but they 
foimd it deficient in fome things requifite to 
the fuccefs Of its exhibition, and by their 
greater experience fitted it for the flage. 
Southecti ufed to relate of one comedy, pro- 
l»Wy of thisi that when Congreve read it to 
^e players, he pronounced it fo wretchedly, 
tjbat they- h^d almoft rejeSed it; hut they 
yK3^^ ^terwards fo well perfuaded of it« ex- 

^knce,^a£2f<^^ ^^^ 7^^ before it w$tf aAed, 

the 
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t}ie manager aik)wed its author the privilege 
^f the houfe* 

Few plays have ever been fo beneficial to 
the writer ; for it procured him the patronkge 
of Halifax^ who immediately made him one 
of the commifiioners for licenfing coaches, 
imd foon after gave him a place in the pipe* 
office, and another in the cuftoms of fix hun^ 
dred pounds a*year. Congreve's converfation 
muil furely have been at leaft equally pleafii\g 
with his writings. 

Siuch a comedy, written at fuch an age^ 
requires fome confideration. As the U^tsr 
fpecies of dramatick poetry profefles the ixaw 
tation of conamon life, of real manners, a^d 
daily incidents, it apparently prefuppofea a 
familiar knowledge of many charaders^ an4 
f^xaiGt obferva,tion of the paffing world ; the 
.di^cuky therefore is, to coneeive how thi^ 
Jknpwledge can be obtained by a boy* 

But if the Old BaUbebr be more nearly 
(M^anuned, it will be fpund to be one of thpiG^ 
«om€dies which n;i2^y be made by a mind vi?- 
gorous and acute, and furciiihed with coinidk 
characters by the perufal of other poetS| with- 
out m^ch: ad^ual commerce with mankind* 
The 4iAlogue is one cooftai^rxi^ioprQC^tiou of 

conceits. 
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conceits, or clafh of wit, in which nothing 
flows neccflarily from the occafion, or is dicy 
rated by nature. The charaifters both of men 
and women are either fictitious and artificial, 
as thofe of Heartwell and the Ladies ; or eafy 
and common, as W'tttol a tame idiot. Bluff a 
fwaggering coward, and Fondlewife a jealous 
puritan; and the cataflrophe arifes from a 
miftake not very probably produced, by mar* 
rying a woman in a mafk. 

Yet this gay comedy, when all thefe de- 
ductions are made, will flill remain the work 
of very powerful and fertile faculties: the 
dialogue is quick and fparkling, the incidents 
fuch as feize the attention, and the wit fo 
^exuberant that it " o*er-inform its tene- 



ment/* 



Next year he gave another fpecimen of his 

abilities in tbe Double Dealer^ which was not 

received with equal kindnefs. He writes to 

his patron the lord Halifax a dedication, in 

which he endeavours to reconcile the reader 

i:o that which found few friends among the 

audience. Thefe apologies are always ufelefs : 

"^* de guftibus non eft difputandum;" men may 

be convinced, but they cannot be pleafed, 

againft their will But though tafte % obfti- 

<' natCi 
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nate, it is very variable, and time often pre- 
vails when arguments have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both thofe 
plays the honour of her prefence ; and when 
fhe died, foon after, Congreve teftified his 
gratitude by a defpicable efFufion of elegiac 
paftoral ; a compofition in which all is unna^ 
tural, and yet nothing is new. 

In another year (1695) his prolifick pea 
produced Love for Love ; a comedy of nearer 
alliance to life, ai^d exhibiting more real 
manners, than either of the former. The 
charader of Fjore/ight was then common. 
Dryden calculated nativities j both Cromwell 
and king William had their lucky days 5 and 
Shafteftmry himfelf, though, he had nairdi* 
gion, was faid to regard predictions. ;The 
Sailor \s not accounted very natiLral,p i^^ b| i$ 
;rery pleafant. 

With this play, w{iS opened the New^Th^ 
atre, under the direSion of Bettcit5Qnti^.trlf 
gedian ; where he exhibited two ye&rs aft^ 
wards (1697) The Mourning Bride^^ *^9S^f» 
fo written as to ihew him fufiiciently qualji£k4 
for either kind of dramatick poetry. ;, > 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards 
fevifed it, he reduced the verfification t9 

greater 
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greater regularity, there Is more buttle than 
fentiment ; the plot is bufy and ifttricate, and 
the events take hold on the attention j but, 
except a very ftvt paffages, vire are rather 
amufed with noire, aAd perplexed with ftra- 
tagem, than entertained with any true deline- 
ation of' natural charaditts. This, hdweWr^ 
was received with more bettevolence than any 
other of his works, and ftill iiontinues to be 
a6:ed and applauded* 

But whatever objeAlons may be made 
cither to his coniick or tn^ick excellence, they 
are loft at once in the blaze of admiration, 
when it is remembered that he had produced 
thcfe four play* before he had paffed his twen- 
ty*fifth year, before other men, even fuch as 
are fome time to Ihine ih eminence, havt 
pafied their probation of literature. Or pre- 
fume to hope for any other notice than fuch 
^ is beftowed on diligence and inquiry. 
Among all the efibrts of early genius whicl^ 
Uterary hiftcSy records, I doubt whether any 
one tan be' produced that more furpaffes the 
common limits of nature than the plays of 
Congreve. 

About this time began the long-continued 
tontroverfy between Collier and tiie poets. 

In 
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la Ihe rdgn of Charles the Firft' the Pttcitiias 
hid taifed ft violent clamour againft the-AraiMfe^ 
which they confidered as an entertainmeiM i^ot 
tawjful to Chriftian^) krk opinion held by tkem 
Ift cotoHafdh "With the chikrch ofRoftte; Attd 
Prynne publifliey B^rid-mq/ilx^ a hiigfe Vo* 
lume, in which ftage plays were cettfliredv 
The Gtitr^es and crimes of the Puritans 
brought afterwards their whole fyftem of doo- 
bifte into difr^pute, and from the Reftoratiejl 
the podts and players A/^ere left at quiet ; for 
tiJ have mokfted them would have had the 
appeatance of tendency to puritanical inialig* 
nity. 

t - This ddfigdf^ however, was womdw^yby 
4lm6 } afld Ck>)^, a fierce and irnplacaMe^ 
Non-juror> knew that an attack updf^ Hbt 
^ltt:re Mrouli never make him ftrfpeftedfor 
i p«tfitedj h6 therefore (1698) publiih^d 
jiJB^rt View of the JnmntraUty an J Profaiitn^ 
jef'tht Englijlk Stagey I believe ^th no othet 
ihotiVe than Ireligious 2eal and honeft indigo 
Tlation'. He was formed for a contrcrvertift ; 
iWth fiifficJent learning ^ with diftion rehe** 
¥Aent and pointed, though often vulgar and 
1h0rtreS; . with uncoliqucrable pertinacity ; 
%ith \»it ih the highcft degree keen and fat- 

14 cailick; 
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caftick ; and with all thofe powers exalted 
and invigorated by juft confidence in hit 
caufe. 

Thus qualified, and thus incited, he wa|ked 
out to battle, and aflailed at once moil of the 
living writers, from Dryden to Durfey, His 
pnfet was violent : thofe paflTages, which while 
they' ftood fingle had paflTed with little no<* 
tice, when they were accumulated and exr 
pofed together, excited horror ; the wife and 
the {Mous caught the alarm, and the nation 
wondered why it had fo long fufFered ureli* 
gion and licentioufnefs to be openly taught at 
the public charge. 

Nothing now remained for the poets but to 
j:iefiil or fly. Dryden's confcience, or hit 
{>rudence, angry as he was, withheld hinx 
irom the conflid: : Gongreve aad Vanbrugji 
attempted anfwers, Gongreve, a very ypung 
man, elated with fuccefs, and impatient, of 
cenfure, afilimed an air of confidence and 
fecurity. His chief artifice of controverfy is 
to retort upon his adverfary his own words : 
.he is very angry, and, hoping to conquer Gol- 
fer with his own weapons, allows himfelf in 
the ufe of every term of contumely and con* 
tempt ; but he has the fword without the arm 

of 
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oFS(iahderbefg ^ he hks hi3 isintagonill s c6ane« 
nefs, but hot His ftfehgth. Calller replied ; 
for conteft was his dpKght, he was not to 'be 
frighted from his purpbfe or his prey. 

" The caufe of Cbtigreve was not tehable: 
whatever gloffes he might ufe for the defence 
or palliation of fingle paffages, the general 
tenour and tendency of his plays muft always 
be condemned. It is acknowledged; with 
unlverTal convidion, that the pefufal of his^ 
works will make no man better ; and that 
their ultimate tStQi is to reprefent pleafure in 
alliance with vice, and to relax thofe obliga- 

^ tions by which life ought to be regulated. 

The ftage found other advocates, and the 
difpute was pitotradted through ten years : but 
at iaft Comedy grew more modeft ; and Col- 
lier lived to fee the reward of his labour in the 
reformation of the theatre. ^ 

Of the powers by which this important 
viftory was atchieved, a quotation from Love 
for LovCy and the remark upon it, may afford 
a fpecimen. 

Sii: Sampf. ** Sampfon^s a very good name ; 
•* fpr your Sampfqns were ftroiig dogs from 
" the begihnmg/' 

Vol. lit' '' E Angel. 
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. ^gpj. . " Have a care— If you iKnewlXTf 
*' the ftifoagefl Sampiba of your name puH'd 
** an cdd houlle over his hpad at laft." 

" Here you have the Sacred HiAory bur- 
" fefqupd ; and Sampfon jjnoe more bcopght 
" into theihWe of D^goji, no make fport for 
*' the fhiliOines !'* ' . 

Congreve's' laft play was The JVay of'ilie 
World; which, though as he hints in. his de- 
dication it was written with great . labour and 
qauch thought, was received with fo little £k 
vpur, that, being in a, high degree ofi^nded 
^nddifgufted, he refolved. to commit his fuiet 
and his fame no;i]g9i|er tq-th^ cap.i?ifie^ pi 9^ 
audience. 

From thi? time hisrlifejEeafed to be publidt: j 
he lived ic^ himfelf. 9S>A for his friends ; and. 
among . fek friends was i^ble to napje. ^V^ryi 
man of his time whom wit and elegance had: 
raifed to, reputation. It may be therefore r«a- 
ibnably {uppofedthat his manners were^ oHte- 
and his converfation plealing. 

He feems not to have taken much pleafiire. 
in writing, as he contributed nothing to the 
Spe^aiar^ and, only one paper to the Ttftkr^ 
thoughpublilhed by men with whom hemight 
be fuppofed willing to aflbciate j and though 
c be 
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thing to them, but liv'e^ on iii literary irido- 
feiic6| fengag^dP iff ntJ cOntfbveffy,' contend- 
Ih^'^f^iidi^^^ Miciiltig flattery by 

J^K'dk corii^t^ nor 't)i'ov6lcirig en- 

ftiit^'b^f m£i^iAi Miciftti, but paffiiig his 
tkitt' strAbh^ tHi ^eat arid fpleiiaia/ in* the 
placid enjoyment of his fame and Fortune, 

' 7"^virig owed' Hs fortune to JHtalifax, he 
ifonuniied- always of his patrbri^s' party, but^ 
as'it leemsV' wtthoiit violence or ,aGrimony • 
ah,d. ^is .firtiinefs^ was . naturally ^ffeemed, as 
nis abilities wdre' reverehce(f. Hisr fecurity 
{Kereidf e was riever viblsted ; aijd \vhen,r ^ipdn 

the/extriifion of the Wliigs, fome intereeffioa 

. . I -1 ' • - *-' ^ ' 

was ufed left Cpngreve fhould be difplaced^ 
the earl of Oxfoifd niadfe thh anfwer: 

^^.Noft- obtufa a^cQ ^ftSnius pe6lora Pcerii, 
^b5r& taAi avfcffua iqods Tyriafoljiihgit ab urbe/* 

. .lie' that was thus hoaoured by the adverfe 
party might naturally expe<9: to.be advanced 
wh^n his friends returned to power, and he 
wa? .accordingly made fecretary for the ifland 
of Jamaica j a pkce, I fuppofe, without truft 

£2 or 
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or care, but which, with his poft in the euT* 
toms, is faid to have afforded him twelve 
hundred pounds a-year. 

His honours were yet far greater than his 
profits. Every writer mentioned him with 
refpe£t } and, among other teftimonies to his 
meriti Steele made him the patron of his Mi£» 
cellany, and Pope infcribed to him his trans- 
lation of the Iliad. 

But he treated the Mufe&with ingratitude; 
for, having long converfed familiarly with the 
great, he wifhed to be coiifidered rather as a 
man of fafhion than of wit; and, wh^n-he 
received a vilit from Voltaire, difgufteci him 
by the defpicable foppery of deliring to be 
confidered not as an author but a gentleman ; 
to which the Frenchman replied, " that iThe 
** had been only a gentleman^ he fhould not 
" have come to vifit him." 

In his retirement he may be fuppofed to 
have applied himfelf to books j for he difco^ 
vers more literature than the poets have com- 
monly attained. But his ftudies were in "his 
latter days obftrufled by catarafts in his eyes, 
which at laft terminated in blindnefs. This 
melancholy ftate was aggravated by the gout, 
for which he fought relief by a journey to 

Bath; 
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Badi ; but being overturned in his chariot, 
complained from that time of a pain in his 
iide^ and died^ at his houfe in Surrey-ftreet m 
the Strand, Jan. 29, 1728-9. Having lain 
in ftate in the Jerufalem-^hamber, he was 
buried in Wcftminfter-abbey, where a monu- 
ment is erected to his memory by Henrietta 
duchefs of Marlborough, to whom, for rea- 
Ibns either not known or not mentioned, he 
bequeathed a legacy of about ten thoufand 
pounds; the accumulation of attentive parfi- 
jnony, which, though to her fuperfluous and 
ufelefs, might have given great afiiftance to 
the ancient family from which he defcended, 
at that time by the imprudence of his relation 
reduced to difficulties and diftrcfs^ 



CONGREVE has merit of the higheft 
kind ; he is an original writer, who borrowed 
neither the models of his plot, nor the man-« 
ner of his dialogue. Of his plays I cannot 
fpeak dillindly ; for iince I inf]pe£ted them 
many years have pafTed ; 'but what remains 
upon xxiy memory is, that his characters are 

E ^ com- 
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-" commofily fictitious aad artifici^J, <yr|th;i^c]| 
littf e of nature, and not inuch of life. He 
^rmed a peculiar idea of cpmick exgellepcet 
yrhich he fuppofed to confift irt gay remarks 
^nd unexpedtied anfwers ; but thativbich he 
endeavoured, l»e feldom failed of performii^. 
l^is fceriea . jexbjbit not niuch of humour, 
imagery, or pa:dion : his peripnages are a kind 

■ of intellectual gladiators j ev$ry fentence is 
to waxd or ftrike ; the cqpt^ft of fjn^rtnefs iai 
never intermitted ; ^lis wit i^ ^ met^r playing 
tx) and fro with alternate corufqations. Hi^ 
comedies have therefore, in fome degree, thq 
operation of tragedies j they furprife rather 
than divert, and raife admiration ofterjer tbau 
merriment. But they are the works of; a 
mind replete with images, and quick in com^- 

vbination. 

Of his mifcellaneous poetry I cannot fay 
any thing very favourable. The powers of 
(pongTfrve feeni to defert him when ; he leaves 
the; ftage, ,a3 Antaeu^ was np longer ftrong 
than when he could tou^^i' the grpui^d, It 
cannot be obferved without wonder, that ^ 
mift^i fo vigorous iiiid ferttk i^i dramatick cona-n 
pQfitioQP fhpi^ld on aoy--ot^er.occafim^ difco« 
vcr nothing but iinpoteneei a^ poverty, 3H[e 

! . 1 ha* 



has in fiiefe little pieces neithe? Wcvatioii of 
fancy, fdedionbf language, ti©'? TEillin a^ 
fification ; yet . if I . wej?e .^eq^iired to fi&Icft 
from the whole -mafs of Englifh* poetiy^the 
paoft poetical' paragraph, I know liot what I 
could prefer to an exclamation iaT^^ Mourn-^. 
in^JSridei 

It was a fancy'd ncfifc ; for'all is hofh*d» • 
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It b6re the accent of a human yofc^^ ' . . 

^ . AI,MERIA, 

It was thy fear, or clfc fome tranfient wind 
Whittling thro' hollows of this vaulted ifle ; 
We'll liften— .- : 

LEONORA, 

Hark! • 

■ ALMERIA. 

No, all is hufh'd and ftill as death,— TTis drea4fuir 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, — 
Whofe anctciit pfflars rear their *ma<We heads} 
To bear aloft its arch's and ponder^HM roofi 
By its own wtight'tnatfc ftedfMt and ftBrfloV^afclei 
looking tranquillity ! iFTftrikes-an awe •• ' 
And terror oh my aching (igtit ; jlie^ tlifmbs - - 
And monumental caves of death Idbk/'cdldj 
And Ihoot a chihicfs to triy trembfing herfrt. 
Give me thy hand, and let nie hear thy voice j 

t^ Nay, 
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Vtjt qmkif Qwak to aw, and let me hew 
I'i^ Toice-^D7 own a^ghts me with its echoet. 

He who reads thefe lines enjoys for a mo- 
ment the powers of a poet ; he feels what he 
remembers to have felt before, but he feels ir 
with great increafe of fenfibiKty ; he recog-f 
nizes a familiar imagCj but meets it again am- 
plified and expanded, embelliihed with beauty 
aiid enlarged with majefty. 

Yet eould the auth«, who appears here to 
have enjoyed the confidence of Nature, la- 
ment the death of queen Mary in lines like 
thefe: 

The rocks are cleft, and ncw-dcfccoding rills 
Furrow the brows of all th* impending hills. 
The water-gods to floods their riVulets turn, - ' 
And each, with ftrcarning eyes, fuppUcs his want- 

. ing um. 
The Fauns forfake the woods, the Nymphs the grove. 
And pound the plain in iad diftn&ions rove : 
In prickly brakes ^ir tender limbs they tear, i 
Agidleaxe on thorns their locks ofgolden hair. 
With their fliarp nails, themfelves the Satyrs wound. 
And tug their. Ihaggy beards, and bite widi grief 

the .ground* , . 

Lo Pan himfcit beneath abl^*"^ °^» 
Pcjctacd Ijcs, his pipe in pieces broke. j 

Sec • 
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Sec Pafcs wiping too, in ^d defpa^, ^. - 
And to the piercing winds her bofeiti ifsar. 
A'^ fee yon fading myrtle, where appears 
The Queen of Love, aUliath'd in flowing t^i:si"^ 
See how (he wrings iier hands, and beats her hrclaft. 
And tears her ufclcfs girdle from her waift : ' 

Hear the fad murmurs of her (ighing doves 1 
For ^icfthcj%h, forgetfiil of their loves* 

And, many y^ars after, he gave no proof that 
time had. iipjpfoypd his wifdom or his wit; 
for, on the death of the m^quls of Qlfin4ford9 
this was his fong : 

And now the winds, which had fo long been ftfil^ 
"Began the fwclling air with fighs to fill -, 
The water-nymphs, who motionlefi remdn^d. 
Like images of ice, while (he complained. 
Now loosed their ftreams : as wherl defcf^nding rains 
Roil the ftecp torrents headlong o'er the plains. 
The prone creation, who fo long had gaz^d^ 
Charm'd with her cries, and at her griefs amasfd^ 
Begaii to roar auid howl with horrid yell, 
Difmal to hear, and t$:rrible to tell ! 
Nothing but groans andfi^si were heard aroun<4 
And echo multiplied each^ei^mfol (oondL 

In both thefe . funeral ppems^. when ' he has 
jfilled out msLTiy Jjfllailes of f(pnj(elefs dolour^ he 
^ifniiffes his reader with fepfelefs confolation ; 

, from 
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from the grave of Baflioia rifei a light that 
forms a ftar ; and where Amaryllis wept for 
Amyntas, from every tear fprung up a violeti 
But William is his hero, and of William he 
will ling : 

The hovering winds on downy wings Ihall wait 

around. 
And catch> and waft to foreign landsj the flying 

ibund. 

It cannot but be proper ' to Ihew what they 
fhall have to catch and carry : 

Twas now, when flowery lawns the profpeft made. 

And flowing brooks beneath a foreft ihade^ 

A lowing heifer, lovcliefl: of the herd. 

Stood feeding by -, while two fierce bulls prepared 

Their armed heads for figjit ; by fate of war to prove 

The vi£kor worthy of the fair-one's love. 

Unthought prefage of what met next my view i 

For foon the fhady fcene withdrew, 

Andnow,for woods, andficlds, andfpringing flowers^ 

behold a tgwaarilcj bu}wark'd with walls an^ lofty 

towers i 
Tmo rival armies all the plain o'crfpread. 
Each in battalia fwg'd, and (hininp arms array'd^ 
With eager eyes beholding bodi from far, 
Namur, the prize and niiftrcfs of *tbc war* 

The Birtb of the Mufc is a miferable fidlonr 

One good line it has, which was borrowed 

from, 
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iron Dryden, The ccmdisdiiig . yecfes are 
thefe; ^ 

This faid, no more remain'd, Th* ethcnal lioft 
Again impatient crowd the cryftai coaft. 
Thd father, now, within his fpaeious hands^ 
Encompafs'd all the mingled ipafs of ieas and lands } 
And> having h^^v'd aloft the ponderc^a 4>bf re, 
J^e launched th$ worl4 tp flp^t ift ambient air. 

Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. Ara^ 
Will Hunt fecms to be the bcft : his ode for 
Gecilia^s Day, however, his fome lines which 
Pope had in his mind when he wrote hi$. 
own. 

His imitations of Horace are feebly para* 
phraflical, and the additions which he miakes 
are of little value. He fometimes retains 
what were more properly omitted, as when 
he talks of vervain and gums to propitiate 
Venus* 

Of his Tranfiations, the fatire of Juvenal 
was written very early, and may therefore be 
forgiven, though it had not the maffinefs and 
vigour of the original. In all his verfibns 
ftrength and fprightKnefs are wapting: his 
Hymn to Venus, from Homer, is perhaps the 
feeft. His lines are weakened with expletives^ 
find his rhyme? are frc<jucntly imperfcdl* 

His 
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HU petty poems are feldom worth the eoft 
of criticifm ; fometimes the thoughts are falfe^ 
and fometimes common. In his verfes on lady 
Gethin, the latter part is an imitation of Dry* 
den^s ode on Mrs. Killigrew ; and Doris, that 

• 

lias been fo lavi{hly flattered by Steele, has in* 
deed fome lively ftanzas, but the expreflion 
might be mended ; and the moft ftriking part 
pf the character had been already fhewn in 
Love for Love. His Art of Fleajing \% founded 
on a vulgar, but perhaps impra&icable prin^ 
ciple, and the (lalenefs of th$ fenfe is not con« 
cealed by any novelty of illuflration or elegance 
ofdi£tion. 

This tiffue of poetry, from which he feems 
to have hoped a lafling name, is totally ne- 
gleded, and known only as it appended to his 
plays- 
While comedy or while tragedy is regarded, 
his plays are likely to he read ; but, except 
what relates to the ftage, I know not that he 
has ever written a ftanza that is fung, or a 
couplet that is quoted. The general charaSer 
of his Mifcellanies is, that they Ihew little wit, 
iind little virtue. 

Yet to him it muft be confefled that we ,are 
indebted for the corre<3;ipn of a national enrqr» 

and 
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and for the cure of our Pindarick madneis« 
He firft taught the Englifh writers that Pin* 
dar's odes were regular ; and though certainly 
he. had not the fire requifite for the higHer 
i^cies of lyrick poetry, he has ftiewn us that 
enthufiafm has its rules, and that in mere con* 
fufion there is neither gr^ce nor greataefs. . ^ 
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SIR klCHARD BLAORMORE Is one of 
thoie meil whofe writings have attra^ed 
much notice, but of whofe life and manners 
very little has been communicated, and whofe 
lot it has been to be much oftener mentioned 
by enemies than by friends. 

He was the fon of Robert Blackmore of 
Corfliam in Wiltfliire, ftyled by Wood Gentk'^ 
manj and fuppofed to hav« been an attorney : 
having been for fome time educated in a coun« 
try-fchool, he was fent at thirteen to Weftmin- 
fier; and in 1668 was entered at Edmund* 
Hall in Oxford, where he took the degree of 
M. A, June 3, 1676, and refided thirteen 
years ; a much longer time than it is ufual to 
ijpend at the univerfity; and which he feems 
to have pafled with very little attention to the 
bufinefs of the place ; for, ia his poems, the 
ancient names of nations or places which he 
often introduces, are pronounced by chance. 

He 



He aft^rwafds tiamllkdii 'M: Padua he: was 
idadfe )dbdor of pkyfick $ and, after ha.yki|3f 
vandtt^ about a .year md a half on the Con«* 
dne0t, wtvnied home; ! 

liL ftM&e :part of hk life, it is not known 
%heu, his indigence compeUed him ta teach a 
fchool; an humiBatidn with whieh, though.^ it 
eertainlj lifted but a;:littie while, hid eafemies 
did not foi^t to rephracbt him^ when bcrbe**' 
came confpicjuou^ endugh to excite makva** 
ience ; and ht it be remosoibered for his ho** 
nour, that to have been once a £:hool-mai)rer is 
the only reproach which all the perfpicacity of 
malice^ animated by wiX^ has ever fi^^edr upon 
his private life* 

When he firft engaged in the ftudy of phy- 
iicl^^ he enquired, as he fays, of Dr. Sydenham 
what snfthprs he fhould read> and was difedred 
by Sydflnhanij to Don Quixote j " which," 
fai4 h€[, " 4S a very g-opd b^Kdt ; J read it ftiU/* 
The perveri^Befs of mankind makea it often 
mijfchievoua in iA«n df eminence to give way 
to merriment ; the idl^ and the illiterate wilt 
Ipi^g ^(helter theiJ^felves under tlusi fooiifit- 
apophthegm. 

I Whethfer he refted fatisfied with this direc-t 
tion, or fought for better, he commenced phy- 

fician. 
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fician^ and obtsuned high eminence and extent 
five practice. He became Fellow of the Ck>l- 
lege of Phyficians, April 12, 1687, bemg one 
of the thirty which, by the new charter of 
king James, were added to the former Fel« 
lows. His refidence was in Cheapiide *, and 
his friends were chiefly in the city/ In the 
early part of Blackmore's time, a citizen wad 
a term of reproach ; and his place of abode 
was another topick to which his adverfaries had 
recourfe, in the penury of fcandal* 

Blackmore, therefore, was made a poet not 
by neceffity but inclination, and wrote not 
for a livelihood but fdr fame ; or, if he may 
tell his own motives, for a nobler purpofe, to 
engage poetry in the caufe of Virtue. 

I believe it is peculiar to him, that his firft 
publick work was an heroick poem* He was 
not known as a maker of verfes, till he pub« 
lifhed (in 1 69 j:) Prince Arthur^ in ten books, 
written, as he relates, " by fuch catches and 

« 

^ ftarts, and in fuch occafional uncertain hours 
*^ as his profeflion afforded, and for the greateft 
^ part in cofFee-houfes, or in pafling up and 
** down the ftreets." For the latter part of 
this apology he was accufed of writing ** to 

• At Sadlers Hall. 

^ the 
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** tfeerumblitiig'^fMs diariot-wheels/' Heliad 
read, life fays^,'^^^ but little poetry throujghout 
** hia ^hole life ; *'alid for fifteen yesurs before 
" had not -v^ritten an hundred 'verfes; except 
" one copy of Latin /rcrfes in prjufe of a 
^^frietid'sbook.'' /' 

He thinks, and with fome reafon, that from 
Cuch a performance^ ^erfe£ti6n cannot be ex- 
pedited ; but he finds another ireafon for the 
feverity of his c^nfurers, which he eijqpreffes 
in language fuch as Chcapfide eafily furnifhed. 
,*' I am not free of the Poets Company, having 
." never kifled the gayernor's hands : rmine is 
>' thei^fore not fo muck as a permiffion-poem, 
^' l)ut a dov^mright interloper, Thofc .geritle- 
" men who c^iyy. oii their poetical trade in a 
"j^int ftock, woiiid certainly do what they 
could r to fixik and ruin an unlicenfed adven- 
^tu^er, notwithftanding I .difttjrjjed none of 
^' (Ji?ij: faSojies, n^or ipaported any goods ^faey 
*f h^d ever dealt in/' He: had Uved in the 
.city .till .h»e had learned its note. ' , • ' « ' . 
- SKUhs^Psince: Arthur found, tnaoiy readers^? is 
v.cc^ain .; for in two^y«irs it.had three edit^ort^j 
' a veigr. uncammpQ inftanc0 of faVoiiraWe re- 

• ccptipn^,:at:a timfe .when, lifpraryrcurioiity wa^ 
cyet confiiTied to particular cbflesof thfe>natioii, 

* v Vol, III. F Such 
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Such fuccefs naturally raifed animofity ; ancl 
Deonis attadced it by a formal crittcifm, mora 
tedious and difgufting than the work which 
he condemns. To this cenfure may be op* 
pofed the approbation of Locke and the ad«* 
miration of Molineux, which are found in 
their printed Letters* Molineux is particularly 
delighted with the fong of M^as^ which is 
therefore fubjoined to this narrative^ 

It is cematked by Pope, that what ^' raiies 
^ the hero, often fmks the man/* Of Black- 
more it may be faid, that, as the poet finks, 
the man rifes; the animadverfions of DeoniSt 
infolent and contemptuous as they wece, raifed 
4n him no implacable refentment: he and Ills 
critick were afterwards firienik \ and in cme of 
his latter works he prai^ss Dennis as ^ equal 
^ to Boileau in poetry, and fupenor to him in 
•• critical abilities/' 

He feems to hare beeii more delighted with 
^pfaife th^n pained by cenfure, and, inftead of 
flackening, quicken^ his caneer* Havhig in 
^two years j^oduc^ ten books ^cf Pruut Ar^ 
/iter, in two years more (1697) ^ ftntiaato 
the world King Arthur In tweWe. The >pro* 
vocation was now doubled, anil th^ir^fit^ 
meat of wits and^riticksmay be fupp<&fedta 

. - have 
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luw ^nfcreajTecJ in ptdportioo^ He found, how^ 
ewr, . aelvantftgeR moj:« than equivalent to ^\{ 
their outrages ; he yr^ this year n\ade one t>S 
the phyficims in ordinary to kbig William^ 
itod advanced by him to the honour of knight-^ 
'hood, with a pr^fent of a gold chain and 
Wedali 

The malignity of the wits attributed hj$ 
jmighthood to his new poei;n j but king Wil- 
|lai9 V^ not Very iludiotis of poetry^ and 
j^ljicjcniore pethaps h^d other iperit: for h^ 
Ikys, in his Dedication tp ^ifretf^^ that *' he 
^' h^4 a greater jp^rt in the fuicceflion of the 
^ hQuie of Hanoyer th*UQ e^er he had boafted*'" 

What Blackmdre coul^ contributii tb the 
JSucceilion, or whail: he imagined himfel^ to 
have contributed, cannot now be known. 
^That he had be^ of ct)niiderahle tife^ I doubt 
hot but he. believed, for I hold him to have 
-been very honeft; but he .might eafily make a 
ii4jfe eftimate f>f ki$ own importance : thofe 
Whom their virtue- reftraihs from deceiving 
others, are often difpoied - by their vanity to 
deceive themfeltes. Whether he promoted 
the Suceeflion or not, he at l^aft approved it, 
ipid 2wJhered invariably \p his . principles and 
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His ardour of poetry ftill continued ; andt 
not l6ng after ( 1 700) hfe publifhed a Para^ 
pbrafe on the Book of Job ^ and other parts of 
the Scripture. This performance Dryden, who 
purfued him with great malignity, lived long 
enough to ridicule in a Prologue. 

The wits eafily confederated againfl him, as 
Dryden, whofe favour they almoft all courted, 
\vas his profefled adverfary. He had belides 
given them reafon for refentment, as, in his 
Preface to Prince Arthur^ he had faid of the 
Dramatick Writers almoft all that was alleged 
afterwards by Collier ; but Blackmore's cen- 
fure was cold and general. Collier's was per- 
fonal and ardent ; Blackmore taught his 
reader to diflike, what Collier incited him' to 
abhor. 

In his Preface to King Arthur he endea* 
voured to gain at leaft one friend, and propi- 
tiated Congreve by higher praife of his Mourn-- 
ing Bride ^ than it has obtained from any other 
critick. 

The fame year he publifhed a Satire on Wit ; 
a proclamation of defiance which united the 
poets almoft all againft him, and which brought 
upon him lampoons and ridicule from every 
fide. This he doubtlefs forefaw, and evidently 

defjpifed j 
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clefpifed J nor fhould his dignity of mind be 
without its praife, had he not paid the homage . 
tp greatnefs which he denied to genius, and . 
degraded himfelf by conferring that authority' 
over the national tafte, which he takes from; 
the poets, upon men of high rank and wide 
influence, but of, lefs wit and not greater 
virtue.* ^ 

- Here is again difcpvered the ., inhabitant of 
Cheagfide, whofe head cannot keep his poetry 
unmingled with trade. To hinder that intel- 
ledual bankruptcy which he afFefts to fear, he 
Tvijr ereift a Bank for Wit. . ^ 
; In this poem he juftly cenfurcd- Dryden's 
itnpwritigs, but praifed his powers ; though 
in ;avfubfequeat edition he retained the fatire , 
ajid omitted the praife. What was his reafon, 
I knftWJJPt:} Pryden w:as then no longer in 
liis-way. 

His head ftill teemed with heroick poetry^ 
and (1705) he publifhed Eliza in ten books. 
I am afraid that thcworld was now weary of 
contending about Blackmore's heroes ; for I 
. do not remember that by any author, ferious 
or comical, I have found Eliza either praifed 
pr blamed.. She " dropped,'' as it feems, 
r ^' d^ad-bpri^ from the prefs." ^ It is.neyer men- 

F 3 tioned, 
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tioned, and was never feen by me till J bor- 
rowed it for the preferit occafion. Jacob fays, 
*♦ it is corrected, and revifcid for another im* 
" preffion ;" but the Ubour of rcvifion was 
thrown away. 

From this titiic \\t ttHHfed fome of his 
tlipugh'ts to the celebr^iOn df living characr 
ters ; and wrote a poem on the Kit-^atCbibi 
and Advice to the Poets ho^ to celebratt ibc 
Duke 0/ Marlborough ; biit -on occafion of imo-f 
theryear of fucoefs, thinking hlmfelf qualified 
to give more inftruftjon, h:e again wrote a 
poem of AdvUe to a Weaver of Tapejtrjk 
^teele waa tbeh publifhing the ^a^er ; and 
looicing round him Ifcfr foAifetbiAg at ^hicH 
fee might laugh, unluckily lighted on Sir Ri- 
0hard*s work, and treat«ed it with fuch ton- 
tempt, thstt, as Fenton pbfervea, he- put aA 
^nd to the fpecies of writers that gave Adwit 
40 painters. 

Not long rfter ( 1 71 2) he ptMifiied i>^//^^ 
a Phihfophkdl Pa^?w, which has been, by my 
-recommendation, inferted'in l3ie late collc£tion^ 
Whoever judges of this by any other of Black- 
morels performances, witi ^ it injury, Thfe 
praife given it by AdAifoh {Spec. 339) i« tod. 
well known t(> be tcanfcritjed j but fome notice 
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h due no die teillmony of Dennis, who caU& 
ft a *' philofophical Poem, which has equalled 
** thSit of Lucretius in the beauty of its verfi-* 
^ fication, afid infinitely furpaflcd it in the 
^ folidity and ftrength of its reafoning.'* 

Why an author furpaffes himfelf, it is na- 
tural to inquire. I have heard from Mr. Dra- 
per, an emmcn'f^hbokfeller'j'an account re- 
ceived hy him from Ambrofe Philips, " That 
^* Blackmore, as he proceeded in this poem, 
•• laid his manufcnj)t from time to time before 
^^ a club of wits with whom he aflbciated ; 
*' and that every man contributed, as he could, 
*^ either improvement or correction; fo that,'* 
faid Pfiifips, ^ thire are perhaps no where iti 
^ the book, thirty lines together, that now 
^ ftand as they were originally written." 

The relation of Philips, I fuppofc, was true; 
but when all reafonable, all credible allowance 
is made for this friendly revifion, the author 
will ftill retain an ample dividend of praife j 
for to him muft always be afligned the plan of 
the work, the diftribution of it$ parts, the 
choice of topicks, the train of argument, and, 
what is yet more, the general predominance 
of philofophical judgment and poetical fpirit. 
"Corre^ion feldom effects more than the fup- 

JF4 preflion 
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prejGTion of i^ults : a happy line, or a fm'gle 
elegance, may perhaps be ' added ; but of a 
large work .the general character muft always 
remain j * the original conftitution can be very 
little helped by local remedieSij inherent apd 
radical dulnefs will never ite. ipuch ifivigorated 
by extrinfick i>nimation. . , . : \ • . » 

This poem, if he had yrntten nothiiig elfe, 
would have tranfmittcd him tp pofterity ampng 
the firft favourites of the Englifh Miife ; but 
to make verfes was his tranfcendent pleafure, 
and as he was not deterred by cenfure, he wa» 
not fatiated with praife. 

He deviated, however, fometimes into other 
tracks of literature, and condefcended to en- 
tertain his readers with plain profe. When 
the SpeElator flopped, he confidered the polite 
world as deflitute of entertainment : and in 
concert with Mr. Hughes, who wrote every 
third paper, publifhed three times a-week the 
Lay Monq/iery^ io\xndL(tdL on the fuppofitio^i 
that fome literary men, whofe characters arc 
defcribed, had retired to a houfe in the coun- 
try to enjoy philofophical leifure, and refolvcd 
to inftruft th^ publick, by communicating 
their difquifitions and amufements. Whether 
anv real perfons y/ere copcealed under fi<^ir 
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tipus names, is not known. The hero' of diQ 
club is one Mr. Johnfoin ; ^uch ai conilellation' 
of excellence,' that his charadter fhall not be 
fuppreffed, though there is no great genius in 
the defign, nor Ikill in the delineation. 
^:.** The firft Ifliall name is Mri Johnfon, a 
^^' gentleman that owes to Natture excellent 
t^/iajculties and an elected genius, ahd^to in« 
t*:4hiftry: arid application many acquired aci 
^ • . -compfifliments. . His tafte is diftinguifhing^ 
jufl, and delicate ; his judgment clear, and 
h^reafon ftrong, accompaniedlwitl^ an ima- 
gination full of fpirit, ' of great compafs, and 
" llored with refined idea^. He is % gritick 
f * of the firft rank ; and ,^hat is his ppculiar 
" ornament, he is delivered froa}. the oftenta^ 
" tion, malevolence, and fuperciliousr 4;^mper^ 
^^ that fo often blemiih men of that charaden 

*' His remarks jrefult from the nature and. rear 

' ' ■ « . * . *. 

fon of things, and are formed by a judgnient 
free, and: unbiafled by the authority of tbofc 
who have lazily followed each other in the 
^^ fame beaten track of thinking, ' and s^re arr 
^' Tived only at the reputation of agute gram^ 
** marians and commentators ; men, who have 
^' been copying one another many hundred 
" years, without any improvement j or, if 
♦• the J have ventured fjirther, have only.ap* 
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^ plied in a mechanical manner the rules oB 
^ ancient criticks to modern writings, and 
^ with great labour difcorex'ed nothing hue 
their own want of judgment and capacity^ 
As Mr. Johnfon penetrates to the bottom 
^ of his fnbjedl, by which means his ohfenra- 
^ tions are folid and natural, as wdl as deli- 
^ c$Skr fo his deiign is jdways to bring to UgbC 
^ fdmetliing ufefui and ornamental ; whence 
^ his chara6ber is the reverfe to. theirSy who 
^ have eminent abiiittes in infignificantknoW'* 
^ ledge, and a great felicity in finding out 
^ trifi«s. He is no lefs induftrious to fearch 
^ out the meiit of an author, than fagacious 
^ in iSfceming Ms errors and dd^3s ; and 
^ takes n^ytt pleafure in commending the 
^ beauties, than expofing the blemifl^ies of a 
** laudable writing ; like Horace, in a lone 
•* work, he can bear fome deformities, and 
^ juftly lay them on the imperfedion of 
^* human nature, which is incapable of fault-* 

• * - _ 

^ lefs produftion^. When an excellent ZV^^wa 
"** appears in publick, and by its intrinfick 
** worth attracts a general applaufe, he is not 
^^ ^ung ;with envy and fpleien ; nor does he 
y exprefs a favage nature, in fattening upon, 
** th? celebrated author, dwelling upon his 
.*V imaginary defeifts, and pacing over his 

' " con-^ 
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f* cbirfpicSiious exildlences. He treats all writ-» 
^ ers upon the fame impartial fopt; and is not, 
^* like the little criticks, taken up entirely iti 
M fiiiding put only theibeauties of the ancicnt| 
^* anid npthiiig but the erton? trf the modoii 
>* writers* Never did any one exprefe inortt 
*• kittdnefs 4nd good-nature to young and 
^^ unfinilhed authors j he promcJtes their itt^ 
f^ tctefts, protean their reputation^ extenu-* 
^ atee their faults, and fets off their virtues, 
^* and by his candour guards them from the 
f^ feV^lrity of his judgment. He is iiot like 
^ thofe ^ry criticks, who aife morofe becaufe 
^* tibiey caftApt write thetofelves, but i^ himfelf 
•* maftelr of a good vein vA poetry; an4 
^ though hc'does not oftefe e*ftpl6y it, yet he 
^ has fometimes entertaii!icd-his friends with 
^ his uhpubliihed performances,*' 

The Ireft of the jLay Monks feem to be 1)ut 
ffeeWe mortal's, in comparifon with the gigan-^ 
•dck Johnifoih; who yet, t^ith afl hl$ aWlities, 
fftd the help of the fraterifity, totiM diwc the 
Jmblicatrofn but to forty prapefs, 'wHeh were 
afterwards colkfted into a vdhime, and called 
in the tide A Sequel to the Spe£tato/rs. 

Some years afterwards (lyilS and 1717) he 
|)ubliia[xed two vctfumes of f;ffay« in profe, 

which 
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which can be commended only as they are> 
written for the higheft and noblcft purpofe,* 
the promotion of religion, Blackmore's prqfe . 
i&t not the profe of a poet ; for it is languid, > 
Huggifh, and lifelefs ; his di(flion is neither ) 
daring nor exaa, his flow neither r^d nor. 
eafy, and his periods neither fmooth nor ftrong* . 
His account of Wit will fhew with how little 
Qlearnefs he- is content to thinJc,, and hpw* 
little his thoughts are recommended by hi» 
language* ; , 

. ♦^ As to its efficiei^t caufe, Wit owes it9 
^*vprpdu£lion to an extraordinary and peculiar 
** lemperament in the conftitutipn of the |K)f^ 
^ feffor of it, in which is found, aconcurrence 
^^' of regular and exalted ferments, and an a& 
finance c^ animal fpirits, refined , and rec-^ 
tified to a great degree of purity ; whence^ 
^< bftiiig:^J3^dowed with vivacity, brightnefs, 
^\ and celerity, as well in their reflections at 
**^ ,^ireA motions^ : they become proper infl:ru-r 
f* ments for the^ fpritely operations . of the 
i^r mind ^ by whicJViHieans the imagination ^an 
i^ with great facility range the wide. field of 
** Nature, contemplate an infinite variety of 
pbj?(5S| and, by obferying the fimilitude 
^^ andUifagfeemenx of , their feveral qualities^ 
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^^ fmgle out and abftrad, and then fuit and 
** unite thofe ideas which will beft feihre its 
** purpofe. Hence beautiful allufions, fur- 
*' prifing metaphors, and admirable fetiti- 
*^ ments, are always ready at hand : and while 
*^ the fancy is full of images collected from! 
" iiinumerabie objects and their different qua- 
*' lities, relations, and habitudes, it can at 
*^ pleafure drefs a common notion in a ilrange 
" but becoming garb ; by which, as before 
** obferved, the fame thought will appear a 
** new one, to Xht great . delight and wonder 
*^ of the hearer. What we call genius refults 
** from this particular happy complexion in 
*' the firft formation of the perfon that enjoys 
it, and is Nature's gift, r but diverfified by- 
various fpecifick charadlers and limitations^ 
" as its a^ftive fire is blended and allayed by 
*' different proportions of phlegm, or reduced 
and regulated by the contrail of oppofite 
*' ferments. Therefore, as there happens 
in the compofition of facetious genius a 
greater or lefs, though ftill an inferior, de- 
" gree of judgment and prudence, one man 
" of wit will be varied and diftinguiihed from 
^* another.'' 
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In thefe E&aLjs he took little care; to prq)!"^ 
^ate the wits; for h« {tom$ to avert their 
maUce ant the expeftee of idrtue or of truth* 

^ Several, in their bobks^ have many ffir-^ 
^ caftical atid fpiteful ftrokes at religion iif 
^ general ; while others make themfelves plea-' 
^^ f^m with the principles of the Ghriflian, 
^ 0£ the 1^ kind^ this age ha& ieeli a moft 
^^ audacious example in die book intitled ^ 
•* Tak of a Tub. Ha4 this Mryiting been pub- 
!^ liflied in a pagan or popiih nation, who are! 
** juftly impatient of all indignity offered to 
*^ the eftabliflied religion of their country, no 
^ doubt but the author would h^ve received 
** the puniflimeirt he deferred. But the fate 
^ of this impious buffoon is very different j 
** for in a prcrteftant kingdom, zealous of their 
^ civil and religious immunities, he has not 
•* only efcaped affronts and the effed« of pub-? 
♦< lick rdfentment, but has been cao-effed and 
** patronized by perfons of great figure, and 
'** of all denominations. Violent party-men, 
^ who differed in all things befides, agreed 
'** in. their turn to fliew particular reipe£k and 
** friendfliip to this ihfoleht derider of the 
worfhip of his country, till at laft the re- 
puted writer is not only gone off with im- 

^ ptinity, 
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punity, but triumphs in hi$ dig^aut^ and 
preferment. I do not know that aoj in* 
quiry or fcarch was ever made >fter this 
writing, or that any reward was ever ofFered 
for the difcoveiy of the author, or that thfi 
" infamous book was ever condemned to be 
" burnt in publick; whether this "oceed* 
" from the exceffive efteem and love that meo 
*^ in power:, during the late reign, had for wi|# 
" or their defed of zeal and concern for th? 
•* Chriftian religion, will be determined befl: 
** by thofe who are beft acquainted with their 

*' charaaer.'! 

In another place he fpeaks with becoming 
abboCTence of a ^od^fs author who has burp- 
lefqued a Pfalm. This author was fuppQfed 
to be Pope, who publifhed a reward for any 
one that would produce the coiner of the ac- 
cufation, but never denied it ; and was after- 
wards the perpetual and inceffant enemy of 
Blackmojre. 

One of his Eflays is upon the Spleei^ which 
is treated by him fo much to his own fatisfsy;- 
. tioni that he has published the fan^e thoughts 
in the feme words ; firft in the Lay Mo^^fi^^itl 
then inthe Eflay ; ^tnd then inthe Preface tp 
» Medical Treatife on the Spleen, One paf-» 
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lage, which I hav^ found already twice, f 
will here exhibit, becaufe I think it better 
imagined, and better exprefled, than could 
be expedled from the common tenour of hi^ 
profe: 

*' — l^s the feveral combinations of fplene- 
•* tick madnefs and folly produce an infinite 
*^ variety of irregular underftanding, fo the 
*' amicable accommodation and alliance be- 
" tween feveral virtues and vices produce an 
** equal diverfity in the difpofitions and man- 
** ners of mankind; whence it comes to pafs* 
** that as many monftrous and abfurd pro- 
** du£tions are found in the moral as in the 
" intelledual world. How furprifmg is it to 
" obferve among the leaft culpable men, fome 
** whofe minds are attrafted by heaven and 
" earth, with a feeming equal force ; fome 
*^ who are proud of humility ; others who 
" are cenforious and uncharitable, yet f^lf- 
denying and devout ; fome who join con- 
tempt of the world with fordid avarice ; 
" and others, who preferve a great degree of 
" piety, with ill-nature and ungoverned paf- 
* " lions } nor are inftances of this inconfiftent 
^^^ mixture lefe frequent among bad men, whesre 
" we often, with admiration, fee perfons ^t 

** once 
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^^ once generous and unjuft, impioua loveta 
^* of their country, and fla^tious heroes^ 
•' good-natured fharpers, immoral men of ho- 
•* nour, and libertines who will fooner die 
** than change their religion ; and though it 
** is true that rdpugnant coalitions of fo high 
** a degree are found but in a part of mankinds 
•^ yet none of the whole mafs, either good or 
** bad, are entirely exem^pted from fome ab- 
** furd mixture." 

He about this time (Aug. 22, 171 6) became 
one of the Elefls of the College of Phyfi- 
ciansj and was foon after (Odl. i.) chofen 
Cenjor. He feems tobave arrived late, what-« 
ever was the reafon, at his medical x honours. 

Having fucceeded fo well in his book on 
"Creattofiy by which he eftablilhed the great 
principle of all Religion, he thought his un- 
dertaking imperfciSt, unlefs he likewife en- 
forced the truth of Revelation ; and for that 
purpofe added another poem on Redemption^ 
He, had likewife written, before his Creation^ 
three books on the Nature of Man. 

The lovers of mufical devotion have always 
wiQied for a more happy metrical vqrfion than 
they have yet obtained of the book of Pfidms ; 
this wife the piety (£ Blackmore led him to 

Vol. III. G gradfy; 
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gratify ; and he produced ( 1 72 1 )^ -// new Ver-' 
fton of the Pfalms of Tizvidi^ftted to the Tunes 
ufed in Churches ; which, being recommended 
by the archbifhops and many bifhops, obtained 
a licerice for its admiflion into publick wor- 
Ihip ; but no admiflion has it yet obtained, 
nor has it any right to coliie :v<rhefe Brady and 
Tate have got pofleflion. Blackmore's name 
inufl be added to thofe of many others, who, 
by the fame attempt, have obtained only the 
praife of meaning well. 

He was not yet deterred from heroick poe- 
try ; there was another monarch of this ifland, 
for he did not fetch his heroes from foreign 
countries, whom he confidered as worthy of 
the Epick mufe, and he dignified Alfred ( 1 723) 
with twelve books. But the opinion of the 
nation was now fettled ; a hero introduced by 
Blackmore was not likely to find either refpefl: 
or kindnefs j Alfred took his place by Elivsa 
in filence and darknefs: benevolence was 
afhamed to favour, and malice was weary of 
infulting. Of his four Epick Poems, the firft 
had fuch reputation and popularity as enraged 
the criticks ; the fecond was at leaft knowa 
enough, to be ridiculed j the two laft had nei- 

,ther jBriends nor enemies. 

Con- 
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Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which, if 
it feizes one part of a character, corrupt^ all 
the feft by degrees. Blackmore, being de- 
ipifed as a poet, was in time hegle£i:ed as a 
•phyfician ; his pradtice, which was once invi- 
dioufly great, forfook him in the latter part of 
his life } but being by nature, or by principlet, 
averfe from idlenefs, he* employed his unwel- 
come leifure in writing books on phyfick, and 
teaching others to cure thofe whom he could 
himfelf cure no longer. I know not whether 
I can enumerate all the treatifes by which he 
has endeavoured to diffufe the art of healing; 
for there is fcarcely,any diftemper, of dreadful 
name, which he has not taught the reader how 
to oppofe. He has written on the fmall-pox, 
-with a vehement inve<Sive againft inocula- 
tion ; on confumptions, the fpleen, the gout, 

'the rheumatifm, the king*-evil, the dropfy, 
the jaundice, the ftone, the diabetes, and the 

. plague. 

Of thofe books, if I had read them, it could 
not be expedlcd that I fhould be able to give 
a critical account. I have been told that there 
' is fomething in them of vexation and difcon- 
tent, difcovered by a perpetual attempt to 
degrade phyfick from its fublimity, and to re- 

G I prefent 
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prefent it as attainable without much previous 
or concbmitant learning. By the tranfient 
glances which I have thrown upon them, I 
have obferved an afiefked contempt of the 
Ancients, and a fupercilious deriiion of trans- 
mitted knowledge. Of this indecent arro« 
gance the following quotation from his Pre- 
face to the Treatife on the Small-pox will 
afford a fpecimen ; in which, when the reader 
finds, what I fear is true, that when he was 
eenfuring Hippocrates he did not know the 
difference between apborifm and apophthegm ^ 
he will not pay much regard to his deter- 
minations concerning ancient learning. 

" As for this book of Aphorifms, it is like 
my lord Bacon^s of the fame title, a book 
of jefts, or a grave collection of trite and 
trifling obfervations ; df which, though 
many are true and certain, yet they iig- 
nify nothing, and may afford diverfion, 
but no inftrudion ; moft of them being 
much inferior to the fayings of the wife 
men of Greece, which yet are fo low and 
mean, that we are entertained every day 
with more valuable fentiments at the table- 
converfation of ingenious and learned 



men. 
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I am unwilling, however, ta leave him in 
total difgrace, and will therefore quote from 
another Preface a paflage lefs reprehenfible. 

" Soine gentlemen have been difingenuous 
*' and unjuft to me, by wrefting and forcing 
*^ my meaning in the Preface to another 
** book, as if t condemned and expofed all 
** learning, though they knew I declared that 
" I greatly honoured and efteemcd all men 
** of fuperibr literattire and erudition; and 
^* that I only undervalued falfe or fuperficial 
** learning, that fignifies nothing for the fer- 
^* vice of manldnd j and that as to phyfick, 
** I exprafsly affirmed that learning muft be 
** joined with native geftius to ms^ke a phy- 
•* fician of the firft rank j but if thofe talents 
" are feparated, I aflerted, and do ftill infift, 
** that a man of native fagacity and diligence 
** will prove a more able and ufeful praftifer, 
^* than a heavy notional fcholar, encumbered 
^* with sL he^p ctf confufed ideas/* 

He was not only a poet and a phyfician, 
but produced likewife a work of a different 
jcind, j4 true and impartial Hifiory of the Con^ 
/piracy againjl King William of glorious Me-- 
tnoryy in the Tear 1695. This I have never 
feen, but fuppofe it at leaft compiled with in- 

G 3 tegrity^ 
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tegrity. He engaged likewife in theological 
controverfy, and wrote two books againft the 
Arians ; yujl Prejudices againjl the Arian Hj-' 
fothefis ; and Modern Axi2in% unma/ked. Ano- 
ther of his works is Natural Theology^ or Moral 
Duties conjidered apart from Pofitive ; withfome 
Ohfervations on the Dejirablenefs and NeceJJity of 
a fupernaiural Revelation. This was the laft 
book that he publifhed. He left behind him 
Ttbe actomplifhed Preacter^ or an EJfay upon 
Divine Eloquence ; which was printed after 
his death by Mr. White of Nayland in 
Eflex, the minifter who attended his death- 
bed, and teftified the. fervent piety of hJs 
laft hours. He died on the eighth of 0<3:o* 
ber 1729. 



BLACKMORE, by the unremitted en- 
mity of the wits, whom he provoked more by 
his virtue than his dulnefs, has been expofed 
to worfe treatment than he deferved j his name 
was ip long ufed to point every epigram upon 
dull writers, that it became at laft a bye-word 
of contempt: but it deferves pbfervation, that 

malignity 
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naligaity takes hold only of his writings, and 
that his life paffed withput reproach, even 
when his boldnefs of reprehenfion naturally 
turned upon him many eyes defirous to dpy 
faults, which many tongues would have made^ 
hafte to publifli. But thofe who could not 
blame, could at leaft fprbe^r^^p praife, and 
therefore of his private life and domeftick 
chara<3:er there are no memorials^ 

As an author he may juftly claim the ho^ 
nours of magnanimity. The inceflant attacks 
of his enemies, whether ferious or merry, are 
never difcovered to have difturbed his quiet, 
pr to have leffenedhis confidence in himfelf : 
they neither awed him to filence ijor tp cau- 
tion i they neither provoked him to petulance, 
nor deprefled him to complaint. While the 
4iftributors of literary fame were endeavpuriqg 
to depreciate and degrade him, hjB, either de-» 
fpifed or. defied theip., wrote on as he had 
writtep before, and never turned afide tp quiet 
them by civility, or reprefs them \>j confu- 
tation. 

He depended with great (ecurity.on his own 
powers, and perhaps, was for that reafon lefs 
diligent in perufing books. His literature was, 
I think, but fmall. ' What he knew of anti- 

G4 quity, 
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qoity, I fu^eA him to have gathered froflf 
modern compilers: but, though he could not 
boaft of much critical knowledge, hi& mind 
was ilored with general principles, and he left 
minute refearches to thofe whom he confidered 
as little minds. 

With this (Bfpofition he wrote moft of his 
poems. Having formed a magnificent defign, 
he was carelefs of particular and fubordinate 
elegances j he ftudied no niceties of verifica- 
tion ; he waited for no felicities of fancy ; 
but caught his firft thoughts in his firil words 
in which they were prefented : nor does it 
appear that he faw beyond his own perform- 
ances, or had ever elevated his ideas to that 
ideal perfedton which every genius born to 
excel is condemned always to purfue, and 
never overtake. In the firft fuggeftions of hii 
imagination he acquiefced ; he thought tbem 
good, and did not feek for better. His works 
may be read a long time without the occur- 
rence of a fingle line that ftands prominent 
from the reft. 

■ 

The poem on Creation has, however, the 
appearance of more circumfpedion ; it wants 
neither harmony of numbers, accuracy of 
thought, nor elegance of di^ion : it has either 

been 
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been written with great care, or, what cannot 
be imagined of fo long a work, with fnch 
felicity as made care lefs neceflary. 

Its two conftituent parts are ratiocinadoii 
and defcription* To reafon in verfe, is allowed 
to be difficult ; but Blackmore not only reafons 
in verfe, but very often reafons poedcally : and 
finds the art of uniting ornament with ftrength, 
and eafe with clofenefs. This is a ikiii which 
Pope might have condeicended to learn from 
him,, when he needed it fo much in his Moral 
Effays. 

In his defcriptions both of life and nature, 
the poet and the philofopher happily co* 
operate ; truth is recommended by elegance^; 
and elegance fuftained by truth. 

In the ftrudure and order of the poem, aoc 
only the greater parts are properly confecutive, 
but the didadick and illuftrative paragraphs 
are fo happily mingled, that labour is relieved 
by pleafure, and the attention is led on through 
a long fucceffion of varied excellence to the 
original pofition, the fundamental principle of 
wifdom and of virtue. 
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AS the heroick , poems of Blackmore are 
iiow little read, it is. thougl^t proper to infert, 
as a fpecimen from Prince Arthur^ , the fong of 
Mopas mentioned by Molii^eux^ • • - 

* • - . •* 

' But that which Arthur wich moft pkafure heard. 

Were noble drains, by Mopas fung the bard, 
Who to his harp in lofty verfe began, •*' 
And through the fecret maze of Nature ran. • 
He the great Spirit fung, that all things fiird. 
That the tumultuous waves of Chaos ftill'd > . 
Whofc nod difpos'd the jarring feeds to peacc> 
And made the wan? of hpftilc Atoms ccafe, 
AH Beings, we in fruitful Nature find. 
Proceeded from the great Eternal mind ; 
Streams of his unexhaufted fpring of power. 
And, cherifli'd with his influence, endure. 
He fprcad the pure cerulean fields on high. 
And arch'd the chambers of the vaidted Iky, 
Which he, to fuit their glory with their height, 
Adorn'd with globes, that reel, as drunk with light 
His hand diredtcd all the tuneful fpheres. 
He turn'd' their orb3, and poljlh'd all the ftars. 
He fiU'd the Sun's vaft lamp with golden light;^ 
And bid the filver Moon adorn the night. 
/ He Ipread the airy Ocean without fhores. 

Where birds are wafted with their feathcr'd oars^ 
Then fung the bard how the light vapours rife - 
From the w?.rm f arth, ajid cloud the fmiling Ikies. * 

He 
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He fung how fomc, chfird in their airy flight. 
Fall fcatter'd down in pearly dew by nights 
How fome, raised higher, fit in fecret fleams 
On the reflcfted points of bounding beams ; 
Till, chill'd with cold, they Ihade th* ^thcrial 

plain. 
Then on the thirfly earth defcend in rain. 
How.fome, whofe parts a flight contexture {how. 
Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy fiiow« 
How part is Ipun in filken threads, and clings 
Entangled in the grafs in glcwy firings. 
How others damp to flones, with nilhing found 
Fall from their cryfl:al quarries to the ground. 
How fome are laid in trains, that kindled fly 
In harmlqfs fires by night, about the jDky. 
How fome in winds blow with impetuous force. 
And carry ruin where they bend their courfc : 
While fome confpire to form a gentle breeze. 
To fan the air, and play among the trees. 
How fonje, enraged, grow turbulent and loud. 
Pent in the, bowels of a frowning cloud 5 
That crocks, as if the axis of the world 
Was broke, and heaven's bright towers were down- 
ward^ hurl'd, ' 
He fung how earth's wide ball, at Jove's eommand> 
Did in the midfl on airy columns jftand j 
And how the foul of plants, in prifon held. 
And bound with fluggifh fetters, lies concealVl, 
Till with the fpring's warm beam;s, almofl relcas'd 
From the dull weight, with which it lay opprefl. 

Its 
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Its vigour fpreadS) and makes the teeming earth 
Heave up, and labour with the fprouting birth ; 
The aftive Ipirit freedom feeks in vain. 
It only work^ and twifts a ftrongcr chain* 
Urging its prifbn's fides to break a way. 
It makes that wider, where 'tis forc'd to ftayi 
Till> having form'd its living houfe, it rears 
Its head, and in a tender plant appears. 
Hence Iprings the oak, the beauty of the grove, 
Whofe ftately trunk fierce ftorms canfcarccly move. 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the fwelling vine 
Does round the elm its purple clufters twine. 
Hence painted flowers the fmiling gardens blefs» 
Both with their fragrant fccnt and gaudy drefs. 
Hence the white lily in full beauty grows^ 
Hence the blue violet, and blufhing rofc. 
He lung how fijn-beams brood upon the earth. 
And in the glebe hatch fuch a numerous birth i 
Which way the genial warmth in Summer ftorms 
Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms 5 
How rain, transformed by this prolifick powcrj 
Falls from the clouds an animated fliowen 
He fting the embryo's growth within the womb. 
And how the part3 their various Ihapes afliune. 
With what rare art die wondcrous flrudturc** 

wrought. 
From one crude mafs to fuch perfedion brought j 
That no part ufelefs, none mifplac'd we fee. 
None are forgot, and more would monftrous be« 
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TH E brevity with which I am to write 
the account of ELIJAH FENTON, 
IS not the effeft of indifference or negligence. 
I have fought intelligence among his relations 
in his native country, but have not obtained it. 
He was bom near Newcaftle in Stafford- 
(hire, of an ancient family, whofe eftate was 
very confiderable ; but he was the youngeil 
of twelve children^ and being therefore necef- 
farily deftined to fome lucrative employment* 
was fent firft to fchool, and afterwards to Cam- 
bridge*, but, with many other wife and other 
virtuous men, who at that time of difcord 
and debate confulted confcience, whether well 
or ill informed, more than intereft, he doubted 
the legality of the government, and refufing 
to qualify himfelf for publick employment 
by the oaths required, left the univerfity with- 
out a degree j but I never heard that the en- 

• He was entered of Jeius College, and took a Bachelor's 
degree in 1704. H. 
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thufiafm of oppofltion impelled him to fepa« 
ration from the church. 

By this perverfenefs of integrity he was 
driven out a commoner of Nature^ excluded 
firom the regular modes of profit and pros- 
perity, and reduced to pick up a livelihood 
•uncertain and fortuitous : but it muft be re* 
membered ,that he kept his name ynfuUied, 
and never fuffered himfelf to be reduced, like 
too many of the fame fe<3:, to mean arts and 
diflionourable fhifts* Whoever mentioned 
Fenton, mentioned him with honour. 

The life that pafles in penury, muft necef- 
larily pafs in obfcurity* It is impoffible to 
trace Fenton from year to year, or to difcover 
what means he ufed for his fupport. He was 
■a while fecretary to Charles earl of Orrery in 
Flanders, and tutor to his young fon, who 
afterwards mentioned him with great efteem 
and tendernefs. He was at one time affiftant 
in the fchool of Mr. Bonwicke in Surrey ; 
and at another kept a fchool for himfelf at 
Sevenoaks in Kent, which he brought into 
rpputation; but was perfuaded to leave it 
(17 id) by Mr. St. John, with promifes of a 
more honourable employment. 

His 
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His opinions, as. he was a Nonjuror, fcem 
not to have been rerparkably rigid. He wrote 
with great zeal and afFedion the praifes oi 
queen Anne, and very willingly and liberally- 
extolled the duke of Marlborough, when he 
was (1707) at the height of his glory. 

He exprefled ftill 'more attention t?0 IVlarl- 
borough and his' family by an eiegi*:k Paftoral 
on the niferquis bf Blandford, which could; bir 
prompted only J by refpefl: or kindnefs j * fed: 
neither the' duke nt)r- dutchefs defired the 
pfaife, Or lilted *hfe coft of j patronage. ^ 

' The ekgfthdi otitis poetry entitled him to 
the company of the wits of his time, and the 
amiabienefs of his manners made him loved 
wherever he was known. Of his friendfhip 
to Southern and Pope there are lafting monu- 
ments. 

He publifhed in 1 707 a collection of poems. 

By Pope he was once placed in a ftation 
that might have been of great advantage. 
Craggs, when He was advanced to be fecretary 
of ftate, (about 1720,) feeling his own want 
of literature, defired Pope to procure him an 
inftrudtor, by whofe help he might fupply the 
deficiencies of bis education. Pope recom- 
mended Fenton, in whom Craggs found all 

that 
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that he was (eekiag* There was now a pro 
fytGt of eafe and plenty, for Fenton had merit, 
and Craggs had generofity : but the fmall-pox 
fuddenly put aa end to the pleating exped- 
ation. 

When Pope, after the great fucceft of his 
Mad^ undertook the Od^ey^ being, as it 
feems, weary of tranflating, he detomined to 
^og^gc auxiliaries. Twelve books lie todc to 
himfelf, and twelve he diftributed betweea 
Broome and Fenton : the books allotted to 
Fenton were the firft, the fourth, the nine- 
teenth, and the twentieth, b is obfervable, 
that he xlid not take the eleventh, which he 
had before tranflated into blank verfe ; neither 
did Pope claim it, but committed it to Broome. 
How the two afTociates performed their parts 
is well known to the readers of poetry, who 
have never been able to diftinguifh their books 
from thofe of Pope. 

In 1723 was performed his tragedy of 
Mariamne; to which Southern, at whofe 
houfe it wa^ written, is laid to have contri- 
buted fuch hints as his theatrical experience 
fupplied. When it was ihewn to Gibber, it 
was rejeded by him, with the additional in- 
folerice of advifing Fenton to engage himfelf 

in 
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in fome employment of honeft labour, by 
which he might obtain that fupport which he 
^ould never hope from his poetry. The play 
was a^ted at the other theatre ; luad the brutal 
petulance of Qhber was ccmfuted, though^ 
perhaps, not : fhamed, fay general appUuilb 
Fenton's profits are fald to hav? amounted to 
near a thoufand pounds^ with :^^hich he did 

•HP 

changed a d^bt contraded by- his attendance 
9X court 

. Fenton feems to have had, fome peculiar 
fyftem of yetiificitioa . ^ariamneii written 
in Kncs of ten l^llahlcs^ with few of thbfe re^ 
dundant termiinations which: the /drama not 
only admits but requires,* as lyiore nearly ap^ 
^roaching to real dialogue, "inje tenor of his 
verfe is fo uniform that it caniiot'^be thought 
cafual; and yet iipon what prfhciple he io 
conftrufted it, is difficult to difcbver. 

The mention of his play brings to my mind 
a very trifling occurrence; Fenton was one 
day in the company 6f Broom6 his'afTociaie, 
and Ford, a clergyman, at that time too well 
known, whofe abilities, inftead of fumifhing 
convivial merriment to the voluptuous an4 
diSblute, might have enabletl hiiii to excel . 
among the virtuous and the wife. " They de- 

VoL. III. a termined 
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ttf mimed all to fee the Merry Wives of Wind/or^ 
which was afted'ihat night j and Fenton, as sf 
t^ramatick poet,^took them to the ftagc-^loor ; 
Where the door-keeper inquiring who tht^r 
jR^ere^ was told ithat they were three very ne- 
cdflary men,'Ford, Broome, and Fenton. The 
name- in the play, which' Pope reftored to 
Srooijvrks ihcni Broome. ^ r 

: ,: Jt was perhaps after this play that he under- 
took to revife the punctuation of Milton*d 
Poems, which, as die author neither wrote 
the origiaial copy nor corrected the prefs, was 
fuppofed 'capable of amehdnient To this 
edition her prefixed a ihort and elegant account 
of Milton's life, written at once with tender^ 
aefe and integrity. ; 

r HepubHfliedlikewife (r729)avery fpkndid 
edition of \Faller, with notes often ufeful, 
often entert^uriitog, but too much extended by 
lopg quotations from Qarqndon. Illuftra- 
t^ons. drawn from a book fo eafily confulted, 
fhould be made by reference rather than tranf- 
fription. 

The latter part of his life, was calm and 
pleafant. The^ relidt of Sk William Trum- 
jbull invited him^ by Pope's recommendation, 
to educate her fon j whom he firft inftrudled 

at 
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bt home, and then attended to Cambridge* 
Th^ lady, afterwards detained him with her at 
the auditor of her accounts. He often wan- 
dered to Iiondon, ^odamufed^ himfelf with 
th^ cqnverfatioji jof Jiis. friends* 

He died in 1 730, at Eafthampfkad m 
Berkihire, the . feat of lady Trumbull ; and 
Pope, who had been always his fnend, ho- 
noured him with an epitaph^ of which he 
borrowed the two firft lines fromOaihaw* 

Fcnton.was tall and buUty, inclined to cor- 
pulence, which he did aot leflen by much exf 
ercife ; for he was very fluggifli and fedentary, 
lofe late, and when he had rifen, faX down 
to his book or papers, A woman that once 
awaited on him in a lodging, toidliim, as fliie 
faid, that he would ,** lie a-bed, and be fed 
•* -with a fpoon." This, however, was not 
the worft that might have been pipgnofticated, 
for Pope fays, in his Letters, that " he died 
" of indolence j" but his immediate diftemper 
was the gout. . 

Of hi^ morals and his converfation the ac- 
count is uniform: he was never named but 
with praife and foniitiefe, as a man in the 
higheft degree amiable and excellent. Such 
was the charadler given him by the earl of 

H 2 , Orrery, 
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Orrery, his pupil ; fuch is the tcftimony of 
Pope *; and fuch were the fuf&ages of all who 
could boaft of his acquaintance. 

By a former writer of his Life» a ftory is 
toldy which ought not to be forgotten. He 
nfed, in the latter part of his time, to pay 
ins relations in the country an yearly viiit. 
T^t an entertainment made for the family by 
his elder brother, he obferved, that one of his 
iifters, who had manried unfortunately, was 
•abfcnt; and found, upon inquiry, that dif- 
tirefs hid made her thought unworthy of in- 
vitation. 

As (he was at no great diflance, he refufed 
to iit at the table till fhe was called, and, when 
fflxe had taken her place, was careful to fhew 
lier paitkular attention. 

His collection of poems is now to be con- 
iidered. The ode to the Sun is written upon 
a commoa plan, without uncommon fenti- 
ments; but its greateft fault is its length. 
No poem fhould be long of which the pur- 
'fK)fe is only to ftrike the fancy, without 
enlightening the underftanding by precept, 
ratiocination, or narfatiy.e. A. blaze, firft 
pleafes, and then tir^S: the fight. 

♦ flpence. 

6 • Of 
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Of Floirelio it is fufficient to fay, that it is 
an occafional pailoral, which implies fome- 
thing neither natural nor artificial, neither 
comick nor ferious. 

The? next ode is irregular, and therefore 
defedive. As the fentiments are pious, they 
cannot eafily be new ; for what can be added 
to topicks on which fucceflive ages have been 
employed ! 

Of the Parapbrafe on Jfaiab nothing very 
favourable can be faid. Sublime and folemn 
profe gains little by a change to blank verfe ; 
and the paraphraft has deferted his original, 
by admitting images not Aiiatick, at lead not 
Judaical : , .y 

•—Returning Peace, 
Dove-eyed, and rob'd in white— 

Of his petty poems fome arc very tirifling, 
without any thing to be praifed either in the 
thought or expreffion. He is unlucky in his 
competition j he tells the fame idle tale with 
Congreve, and does not tell it fo well. He 
tranflates from Ovid the fame epiitle as Pope j 
but T am afraid not with equal happinefs. 

To examine his performances one by one 
would be tedious. His tranflati6h froni Homdr 

H 3 into 
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into blank verfe will find few readers, while 
another can be had in rhyme. The piece ad- 
dreffed to Lambarde is no difagreeable fpeci- 
mcn of epiftolary poetry ; and his ode to lord 
Gower was pronounced by Pope the next ode 
in the Hnglifh language to Dryden's Cecilia, 
Fenton may be juftly ftyied an excellent vex«^ 
ii^er and a good poet. 



WHATEVER I have faid of Fenton is 
eOAfinned by Pope in a l^jter, by which hp 
communicated to frppme an account of his 
deaths 

TO 

The Rev^ Mn BR O O M E. 

At PuLHAM, near Harlestoke 

Nor 
suffolke 
ByBsccLEs Bag, 

D^ SIR. 

T Intended to write to you on this melaa- 

choly fubjedi, thq death of Mx"*^ Fenton, 

hc&jre y" /came^ bpt ftay'^ to have infonned 

myfelf 
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myfelf & you of y* circumftances of it. Al| 
I hear h, that he felt a Gradual Decay, tho 
fo early in Life, & was declining for 5 or $ 
months. It' was not, as I apprehended, the 
Gout in his ftomach, but I believe rather 2, 
Complication firft of Grofs Humors, as he 
was naturally corpulent, not difcharging tHem- 
felves, as he ufed no fort of Exercife. ^No 
man better bore y* approaches of his Diflb- 
lution (as I am told) or with lefs oftentg^ign 
yielded up his Being. The* jgreat Mod^Ay 
w^** you know was natural to him, and. y^ 
great Contempt he had for all Sorts of Vanity 
& Parade, never . appeared more than in his 
laft moments: He had a confcious fatisfao- 
tion (no doubt) in afting right, in feeling 
himfelf honeft, true, & un-pretencjing to more 

^ than was his own. So he dyed,' as he Uved, 
with that fecret,' yet' fufficient Ccnlentment^ 
As tp any^ Papers left behind him, I dare 
fay they can be but few j for this reafon, p|e 
never wrot^ out of Vanity, or thought much 
of the Applaufe of Men. I know an inftanqe 
^here he did his utmoft to conceal his own 
merit that way ; and if we join to this his 

' natural LoVef of £afe, I fancy we muft ekpea; 
little of this 'fort: at lead I hear of none ex-t 

H4 pept 
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cept fome further remarks on Waller (w^** his 
ciautious integrity made him le^ve an order to ^ 
be given to Mn Tonfon) and perhaps, tho tis 
many years fince I faw it, a Tranllation of y* 
firil 5ook of Oppian. He had begun a Tra- 
gedy of Dion, but made fmall progrefs in it. 

As to his other Affairs, he dy?d p<>or, but 
honeft, leaving no Debts, or Legacies ; except 
of a few p***' to Mr. .Truihbull and my Lady, 

in token of refpe€l, Gratefulnefs, & mutual 
Efteem. 

I fhall with pkafiire take upon me to draw 
this amiable, quiet, deferving, unpretending 
Chriftian and Philofophical charaftcr, in His 
Epitaph. There truth may be fpoken in a 
few words: as for Flourifh, & Oratory, & 
Poetry, I leave them to younger and morie 
lively Writers, fuch as love writing for writing 
iake, & w"* rather Ihow their own Fine Parts, 
y" Report the valuable ones of any other man. 
So the Elegy I renounce. 

I condole ^ith you from my heart, on the 
lofs of fo worthy a man, and a Friend to us 
both. Now He is gone, I muft tell you he has 
done you many a good oflBce, & fet your 
character in tlje faireft light, to fome who 

either 
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cither miftook you, or knew you not ; I doubt 
not he has done the fame for me. 

Adieu : Let us love his Memory, and pro* 
fit by his example. I am very fincerely 

D^SIR, 

Your afie&ionate 
& real Servant 



Aug. fl^th, lyjo. 



A. POPE. 
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JOHN GAY, defcended from an old fa- , 
^ mily that had been long in pofleflion of 
the manour of* GoIdwortHy in Devonfhirc, 
was bom in i6SS> at or mear Barnftaple, where 
he was educated by Mn tuck, who taught 
tKe fchbol of that town with^ood reputation^ 
and, a little before he retired from it^ pub- 
lifhed a volume of Latin and Epglifh verfes. 
Under fuch a mafter he was likely to form a 
tafte for poetry. Being born without profpedt 
of hereditary riches, he was fent to London in 
his youth, and placed apprentice with a filk- 
mercCT* 

How long he continued behind the coun- 
ter, or with what degree of foftnefs and dex- 
terity he received and accommodated the La-^ 
dies, as he probably took no delight in telling 
it^ is not known. The report is, that he was 
. foon weary of either the reftraint or fervility 
of his occupation, and ejifily perfuaded his 
mafter to difcharge him^ 

♦ Gald'WQrtby does not appear in the Fillare, Dr. J. 

The 
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The Dutchefs of Mpnmoulh, remarkable 
for inflexible perfeverance in her demand to 
be treated as a princefs, in 1 7 1 2 took Gay 
into her fervice as fecretary : by quitting a 
fhop for fuch fervice, he might gain leifure, 
but he certainly advanced little in the boaft of 
independence. Of his leifure he made fo good 
life, that he publifhed next year a poem on 
Rural Sports^ and infcribed it to Mr. Pope^ 
who was then rifing faft into reputation. 
-Pope was pleafed with the honour; and 
when he became acquainted with Gay, found 
fuch • attractions in his manners and conver- 
fation, that he feems to have received him into 
his iiimofl: confidence ; and a friendfhip was 
fcfrmed between them which lafted to their 
feparation by death, without any known abater 
ment on either part. Gay was the general 
favourite of the whole affociation of wits; but 
they regarded' him as a play-fellow rather ttwm 
a partner, and treated him with n;i^ore fpndnefe 
than refpeft. . ^ 

Next year he publifhed The Shepherds 
Weeij fix Englifh paflorals, in which the 
images are -drawn from real life, fuch as it 
appears among the ruHicks in parts of £ng* 
land remote fron^ j[^oA4on. Steele, in fox^c 

papers 
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papers of the Guardian^ had praifed Ambrofe 
Philips, a^ the Paftoral writer that yielded only 
to Theocritus, Virgil, and Spenfer. Pope, 
who had alfo publifhed Paftorals, not pleafed 
to be overlooked, drew up a comparifon of 
his own compofitioris with thofe of Philips^ 
in which he covertly gave himfeif the preferr 
ence, while he feemed to difown it. Not con- 
tent with this, he is fuppofed to have incited 
Gay to write the Shepherd^ s Wecky to Ihew, 
that if it be neceflary to copy nature with mi- 
nutenefe, rural life muft be exhibited fuch as 
groflhefs and ignorance have made it* So far 
the plan was reafonable ; but the Paftorals are 
introduced by a Proeme^ written with fuch 
•imitation as they could attain of obfolete laii-. 
guage, and by confequence in a ftyle that was 
never fpoken nor written in any language or 
in any place* 

But the efFe£t; of realky and truth became 
confpicuous, even when the intention was to 
fhew them groveling and degraded* Tfaefe 
l^aftorals 3>ecame popular,, and were read with 
ddight itg jttft reprefent&tions of rural man- 
net^'and occupations, by thofe who had no 
intereft in the rivalry of the poets, nor know- 
ledge of the critical difp^te# 

In 
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In 1713 he brought a comedy called Tb£ * 
W^e of Bdtb upon the ftage, but it receirei 
00 appkufe : he printed it, howerer ; and fe- 
venteen years after, having aheted it, and, as 
he thought, adapted it more to the publick 
taHe, he oiFered it again to the town; but, 
tlhough he was fluflied with the Tuccefe of the 
Beggar sOperUy had the mortification to -fee it 
again rejcded. 

In the laft year of queen Anne's life, Gay 
was made fecrctary to the earl of Clarendc^, 
ai]3J>aiIador to the cpurt of Hanover. This 
V(ras a fiation that naturaily^gave him hopes dT 
kindnefs from every party j but the queen's 
death put an cad to her favours^ and he had 
^ledicated his SBephercTs Wcckxo BoUngbroke, 
whkh Swift confidered as the crime that olx- 
ftrudpd.^1 kindnefs from the houfe of Ha- 
noven 

He did not, however, omit to improve the 
right which his office had given him to the 
notice of the royal family. On the arrival of 
the princefs of Wales, he wrote a poem, and 
obtained (o much favour, that both the prince 
and princefs went to fee his What d^ye call it^ 
a kind of mock-tragedy, in which the images 
were comick, and the aSion grave ; fo that, 

vas 
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* as Pope relates, Mr. Cromwell, who could Hot 
hear what was faid, was at a lofs how to re^ 
concile the laughter of the audience with the 
folemnity of the fcene. 

Of this performance the yalue certainly is 
but little ; but it was one of the lucky trifles 
that ^ve pleafure by novelty, and was fo much 
favoured by the audience, that envy appeared 
againil it in the form of criticifm ; and Griffin^ 
a player, in conjiindlion with Mr, Theobald, 
a man afterwards more remarkable, produced 
a pamphlet called The Key to the What d'ye call 
it; which, fays Gay, ^' calls me ii blockhead^ 
*' and Mn Pope a knave.'* . . 

But Fortune has always been incopfbnt. 
Not long afterwards (171 7) he endeavoured 
to entertain the town with Three Hours after 
Marriage ; ^ xromfedy written, as Aere is fuf* 
ficient reafon for believing, by the joint aiflift<« 
anceof Pope and Arbuthnot. One purpofe 
of it was to bring into contempt Dr. Wopd-* 
ward the Foflilift, a man not really or juftly 
contemptible. It had the fate which fuch 
outrages deferve : the fcene in which Wood** 
ward was diredly aijd apparently ridiculed, 
by the introdudion of a mumjny and a croco* 
d^e, difguftcd the audience, and the perform*!* 

ance 
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tnce was /driven off the ftage with general 
condensation. 

Gay is reptefented as a man ^afily incited to 
hope, and deeply depreffed when . his hopes 
were difappointed. This is not the charader 
of a hero J but it may naturally imply fome-*- 
thing more generally welcome, a foft and civil 
^ Companion. Whoever is apt to hope good 
from other^ is diligent to pleafe them j but he 
that believes his powers ftrpng enough to force 
their own way, commonly tries only to pleafe 
himfelf. 

He had been fimple enough to imagine that 
thofe who laughed at the. What (Tye call it 
would raife the fortune of its author; and> 
finding .nothing done, funk into dejedion. 
His friends endeavoured to divert him. : Thfe 
earl of Burlington fent him ( 1 7 1 6) into De- 
vonfhire; the year after, Mr. Pultney took 
him to Aix;. and in the following year lordc 
Harcourt invited him to his feat,'where, during 
hisvifit, two rural lovers were killed with light- 
ning, as is particularly told in Pope's Letters. 

Being now generally known, he publiftied 

(1720) his Poems by fubfcription withfuch 

* fuccefs, that he raifed a thoufand pounds j and 

called his friends to a confultation, what ufe 

might 
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might be beft made of it* Lewis, the fteward 
of lord Oxford, advifed him to intruft it to 
the funds, and live upon the intereftj Ar- 
buthnot bade him intrufl it to Providence, and 
Kve upon the principal ; Pope diredled him, and 
was feconded by Swift, to purchale an annuity* 

Gay in that difaftrous year * had a prefent 
from young Craggs of fome South -fea-ftock, 
and once fuppofed himfelf to be mafter of 
twenty thoufand pounds. His friends per- 
fuaded him to fell his fhare ; but he dreamed 
of dignity and fplendour, and could not bear 
to obrtruft his own fortune. He was then 
importuned to fdl as much as would purchafe 
an hundred a-year for life, " which,'* fays 
Fenton, " will makie you fure of a clean fliirt 
•* and a (houlder of muttoix every day.'* This 
counfel was rejeded : the profit and principal 
were loft, and Gay funk under the calamity 
fo low that his life became in danger. 

By the care of his friends, among whoni 
Pope appears to have fliewn particular ten- 
demefs, his health was reftored ; and, return- 
ing to his ftudies, he wrote a tragedy called 
The Captives y which he was invited to read' 

♦ Spence. 

before 
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heSoia the prioisdfe of Wiiks* Whcd tht Ijobt 
canie, he £etw the prinoefs and her ladka til in 
e^cpedatkxit 4od ady»cmg with r^verence^ 
too gr^at for any othor itf tentio% iifimbled at 
a ftool, aod Ediliag: fomrardfi^ thfetr. down a 
weighty Jap^n icxttn. The priijkcef^ ftarted^ 
t^e ladies. fcreamed^ and pcbr.Gay^ iiftaf ail 
4he diftarbaace^ wa& ftUl to read his ^ay. 
' The £m^ of T'/ir^ Cap^ves^ whidi wds ^ed 
« Drury^La^i? in 1723^4, 1 know not*; but 
he now thought himfeif in favour, and ixnt- 
dertook (1726) to write .a volume of Fables 
for the improveinenf of the yoting , duke of 
Gumb^riand. For thils he i» f«dd to have been 
^O^Med a r^ard,. which he had doubtlefs 
mafi^ified with all the wild expe(^ations of 
indigence ^d vanity. 

, Neict year the prince and princj^fs became 
King and Queen, and Gay was %o be great 
and happy; but on the fettlemeht of the^ 
houfehold he found himfelf appointed gentle- 
man \xQxtx to the princefs Louifa» By this 
oi^r he thought himielf infuked, and fent a 
n^^eilage to the Queen, that he was too old for 
the place. There feem to have been many 

* It was afted feven nights. The Author's third xiight 
<.wj» by Qommand of their K^j^ Highnefles. R. 

Vol. III. I machi- 
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machinations employed afterwards in his fa« 
vour; and diligent court was paid to Mrs. 
Howard, afterwards countefs of Suffolk, who 
was much beloved by thie King and Queen^ 
to engage her intereft for his promotion ; but 
folicitations, verfes and flatteries, were thrown 
away ; the lady heard them, and did nothing. 
All the pain which he fuffered from ne« 
gled, or, as he perhaps termed it, the ingrati- 
tude of the court, may be fuppofed to have 
been driven away by the unexampled fuccefs of 
the Beggar^s Opera. This play, written in 

jridicule of the mufical Italian Drama, was firft 

* 

offered to Gibber and his brethren at Drury- 
Lane, and reje<9:ed ; it being then carried to 
Rich, had tl;ie effe£t, and was ludicroufly (aid, 
of making Gay rich^ and Rich gay. 

Of this lucky piece, as the reader cannot 
but wifli to know the original and progrefs, I 
have inferted the relation which Spence has 
given in Popie's words. 

** Dr. Swift had been obferving once to Mr, 
Gay, what an odd pretty fort of a thing 
a Newgate Paftoral might make. Gay was 
inclined to try at fuch a thing for fome fime, 
but afterwards thought it would be better 
to write a comedy on the fame plan. This 
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f^ was '^rfw.t gave rife to the Beggdfs Operas 
^ He began on it; and when fiift he tatti^ 
** tioned; it to Sv^ift^" the Doctor did notranch 
," like the projeflti A$ he earned it oii^ ht 
." fhewed what he ^ote to both of us*, 
** and we how and then gav^ a cdrre^ion, ot 
** a word oi: two of advice ; but it was wholly 
*^ ctf his own writing-'^'^When it vas done, 
•* neither of us thought it wq^ld* fueceqd.-^ 
.'* We fliewed it to Congtcye; who, after 
f". readine it over, ^kid. It Would either take 
/* greatly, of be. (^umed confouiviedly^-^Wc! 
*^;WeTe all,: at the firft night of it, in gredt 
.^* mjicertainty of the event } till,^ .were very 
>*^fliuch encouraged by overhearing the diike 
** of .Argyle, who lat in the next box to tW, 
" fay, * It will do— -it muft 4o ! I fee it in the 
." ^y^^ of them#. .This was a ^pod While b^ 
*^ fore rthe firft a-Qi was over, and fo gave us 
^^ eafe foon; for; that .duke (befides his own 
*V good tafte) has a particular knacky as ariy 
," one now living,, in difcovering the faftc of^ 
*^,,th^/]jublicL He wa»s xjuite right invthb, 
•^as ufual j^ the good-natpre of the audience 
^^' appearqd^ jftyonger and) ftronger every afll, 
^ and ended in a clamouz^ of applaufe/' 

\/i la Its 
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. JM reception is tbus recorded kkAe iMtal 
to the Dunciad : 

^ ** This piece wm receiv^ed with greater ap- 
5^ plaufethatiiwfts ever known. Befide^ being; 
.•* adfced in LiWdtttt fixty-thrte days without 
interruption j and renewed the next fcafon 
with equal applaufe, it fpread into all tKe 
^^ great towns of En^and; was played in 
'** many places to the thirtieth and fortieth 
^ time; at Baih and Briftol 'fifty, &c ft 
^ made its progrefs into Wales, Scotland, and 
^* Ireland, where it was performed twenty- 
^ four days fucceflGhrcly. The ladies carried 
f * about with them tiie favourite fongs of it 
^ ill fans, and houfes were fumifhed with it 

,•* in Greens. The fame of it was not con- 

• t. 

■**' fined to the author only. The perfon who 
••* aded Polly, till then obfcure, became dl at 
i** once the ifavourite of the town; her pic- 
^ turea w»e engtuved, and fold in great ntim- 
bets^ her Life written, books of letters an^ 
-** trede« td her publifhed, andpampWete made 
■** «vea dr her fayings and jefts. txmlier- 
••* .more. It dr<yve but of England (fbrthat fea- 
,** fon) the'Italiiin^ Opera, which had cartic<l 
** all before it for tien yearsi-"' • 
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* Of this perfcK^^nce, whea M Wi^ primed^ - 
the Kccptioa w^ . clifierecit:, acf:ordifkg tp the 
djifierent opipiqi pf its readers. SwUt cQin-» 
meoded it % the exceUeoce of Us monltty,: 
u a^pioce that ^"^ placed all ki^dl !of tice m/ 
V the ftrongeft ^md fmoft odious i%Ht i'*^ bjte> 
others, and among them Dr» Herring, 9£i«^' 
wards archbiihop of Canterbjwff eeofwrcd it 
as giving encouragement not only to vice hut'. 
to erimcs, by making a highwaymw the hcrtf^^ 
and difmiiling J^iq^^ ^t lad unpiiniihed. It has 
been even fai4>, thftt^ after the exhibition of 
the jBcMar^s Qpcray the gangs of robbers vrere^ 
evidently nmltijplied. 

iBoth. thefe decifions are furely exaggcratedr? 
Theplay> like m^ny others, was phtinly^writ--^; 
ten only to divert, without any naorid pnr*> 
pofe, ,^d is ther^ore not likely to do good ;. 
nor can it be conceived, .without more %ecu*-^ 
latipn than life requires or admits, to be pro-, 
duiftive, of. much evil. Highway roea and 
houfe-breakers feljdom fiequent the play-houfe^ 
or -mingle in any telegant cjiverfion ; nor is it 
pofiible for any one to imagine that he nxay 

rob with fafety^ becaufe he iees Macheath re^ 
jprieved upon the ftage. ^ 

This objeQion however, or fome other ra- 

, thcr political than moral, obtained fuch pre- 

' I 3 valence, 
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v<alence, tliat when Gay produced a fecon^ 
part under the name of Polly ^ it wa» prohibited 
by the Lord Chamberlain : ^nd he was forced' 
to recompenfe hie repulfe by a fubfcription^^ 
which is faid'tb have been fo liberally beftow-r" 
ed, that what he called oppreifion ended \x\ 
profits The* publication was fo much fa-?' 
le^oured, that th6ugh the firft part gained him 
four hundred pbtrnds^ near thrice asmuchWs^ 
the profit of the fecohd. 

He received' yet another r^compencc fof . 
thb ftippofed hardfhip, in the afFe<iionate at- 
tention of the dtike and dutchefs of Que?nC- 
berry, into whofe houfe he was taken, and 
with whom he paiTed the remaining part of 
his life. The * duke, confidering his want 
of occonoihy, undertook the management of 
his money, and gave it to him as he wanted 
it. But it is fiippofed that the difcoimtenanc^ 
of the Court funk deep into his Jieart, . and 
gave him more difcontent than the appla^ufes. 
or tendemefs of his friends could overpower. 
He foon fell into his old diftemper, an habi--' 
tual colick, \ and langulflied, though witK 
many intervals of eafe arid cheerfulnefs, till 
a violent fit at laft feized him, and carried 
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him to the grave, M'Arbuthnot reported, with 
more precipitance than be had ever knowiu 
He died on the fourth of December 1 732, and 
was buried in Weftminfter AJiJ^ey. The let- 
ter which brought an account of his <leath to 
Swift was laid by for feme days unopened, 
becaufe when he received it he was impreft 
wiifh the preconception of ibme misfortune. 

After his death, was publilhed a fecond vo- 
lume of Fa,bles 'more political than the former. 
His opera of Acbilks was a€ted, and the pro- 
fits w^e given to two widow lifters, who 
inherited what, he left, as his lawful heirs ; 
for he died without a will, though he had ga^ 
thered * three thoufand pounds. There have 
appeared likewife under his name a comedy 
called the Dijireft Wife^ and the Rebearfal at 
Cotbamy a piece of humourt ' 

The chara&er given him by Pope * is this, 
that ^^ he was a natural man, without defign, 
** who fpoke what he thought, and juft as he 
** thought it f^ and that ** he was of a timid 
** temper, and fearful of giving oifence to the 
** great ;** which caution however, fays Pope, 
was of no avaiU 

• Spencet 
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As h, poet, be cinmot be nted rity liigiil 
He WiOBy 88 I oace heard a femide cntick x» 
liiark» ^ of a lower <^rdirJ' Ht iuid not lA 
any gteat dtgrifiXhettaks/iivhiQr^ the dignity 
^ g!pn|u8« Much howeyer muft;b6 aHovned 
to the author 6f a new ipecies 6f cottpoiitioil« 
thoifgh ic be not 6f the liigheft kind. We 
Dwe td Gay the Ballad Opera; a nicde of 

ijopfedy wWth atferft ww f^ppoie<d <o ddUght 

^onlyfey it$ ©oi^jekyi ;h\if has now by .the e«t 
perience of half a cei>(ury been found ^ well 
accommodated to the diipofKion of a popular 
audience^ that k is Ul^ely tp keep lo^g pofiefiioil 
pf t|ie;ilage. Whether this new d^xna w^ 
ihe prodiffk of jiidgme|it or of luck, ^heprailii 
of it ifxuik he given to the inventor } ^d there 
are many writers read -with more reverence, 
Xo whom fuch merit pf originality cannot b^ 
attributedi • ^ . \ 

His firij; performance, the Rural . $^orts^ is 
fuch as was. eaiily planned and executed ; it is 
never contemptible^ nor ever excellent^ Th« 
JFan, is pneofthofe mythological fidions which 
antiquity<ielivers rea4y to the hand, hut which, 
like other things that lie open to every one $ 
ufe, are of little value. The attention natu- 
rally 
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rally retire* teom a new tale of Vdoti^;: iDlaoia, 
and Minerva. *■ 

Mte Failbles feem to have been a Ikvourite- 
wort; for having puHiflicd one vbJiimc, he 
kft atiother behind him. Of this kind pf 
Fables, the authors do not appear to haVd 
formed'anydiftin£tor fettFed notion. Phaedruft 
evidently confounds them with TaltSj ^lid 
Gfay both writh Tales and jtUegoriccd Prt>Jhpo^ 
paiai. A Fahle^ or Apologue^ fneh as is noW 
under ccnfideration, feems t6 be, in its genuine 
ftate,^ a narrative in which beings irrational,* 
and fometimes inanimate, arhorts loqutmtur^ 
non iantum fer^y are, for the purpofe of mord[ 
inftruftion, feigned to a£t and ' ff ^k with 
hfuman interefts and paffions. To this de- 
fcription the compoiitidris of Gay doiiot ali 
ways conform. For a Fable he gives now and 
then a Tale, or an afcffirafled Allegoty j and 
from fome, by whatever riame they may btf 
called, it will be difficult to extract any moral 
principle; They are, ho\^ver, told with Hvtt- 
linefs ; the verfification is fmooth ; and the 
diGioni though now^and-then a little 'ton- 
ftrained by the meafuile or the rhyme, is ge-«^ 
fterally happy. 

Tor 
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To Trivia may be allowed all that it claims ; 
it is fpritely, various, and pleafant. The fub^ 
yt& is of that kind which Gay was by nature 
qualified; to adorn; yet fome of his decoi:a-* 
tiom may he jufUy wifhed away. An honed 
blackfniith might have 4one for Patty what is 
performed by Vulcan. The appearance of 
Cloacina is naufeous and fuperfluous ; a (hoe- 
boy could have been produced by the cafual 
cohabitation of mere mortals. Horace's rule 
is broken in both cafes; there is no di^us 
vindice nadusy no difficulty that required any 
fupi^natural interpoiltion. A patten may be 
made by the hammer of a mortal; and a 
baftard may be dropped by a human flrumpet^ 
On great occafions, and on fmall, the mind is 
repelled by ufclefs and apparent falfehood. 

Of his little Poems the publick judgment 
jeems to be right; they are neither much 
eftecmed, nor totally defpifcd. The ftbry of 
the Apparition is borrowed from one of the 
tal^s^ of Poggio. Thpfe that pleafe lead are 
the pieces to which Gulliver gave occafion ; 
for who can much delight in the echo of an 
unnatural fidtion ? 

Dione is a counterpart to Amynta^ and Pqftor 
f^ido^ and other trifles of the fame kind, eafily 

imitated| 
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imitated, and unworthy of imitation. What 
the Italians call comedies from a ha]^y 4:on^ 
clufion, Ghty calls a tragedy from a ntoundful 
event; but the ftyle of the Italians and of Gay 
is equally tragical. Therie is Ibmething in the 
poetical Arcadia fo remote from known reality 
and fpecuiative poffibility, that we can neVer^ 
fupport its repr^entation through a long wbrkt^ 
A Paftoral of an hundred lines may be en- 
dured; but who will hear of fheep and goatSy* 
and myrtlebowersandpuriingrivuletSythrough^ 
6ve a&s? j3uch fcenes pleafe Barbarians in the 
dawn of literature, and children in. the dawn 
of life; but. will be for the moft pa'rt thrdwir 
away, as men ^ow wife, and nations grovi^ 
legtne^ - - 
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OEGEDRGl€JUiJ!rVILLE,^.OT 
. /.wiske GkeotviUci orGrdivilk^ aftenrazidt 
Itori i^Btodidov^ t£ JBAddi&n^ in the eouiitjr: 

xsmk ja&i^fa(t ^Tc. T^oxt to exped.: .He vraft. 
bom ^bout 1 667, the fon o£ Bernini Qi:een;i> 
▼lUe, '#ho" was enthifted fay Monk with the; 
m<)ft prirate tntifa£tiDns*>of the Reftomtion, 
and /the graodfimiof Sir Bevd Oteenvllle, who- 
died' in the King^s tiufe, at die'4)20:dle> df 
liftiu^dowm J '- - 

,Hi8 early education was fuperintenfldd fcy 
Sir William Ellis ; and his progrefs was fuch, 
that before the age of twelve he was fent to 
Cambridge *, where he pronounced a copy of 
his own verfes to the princefs Mary d'Efte of 
Modena, then, dutchefs of York, when fhe 
vilited the univerfity. 

At the acceflion of king James, being now 
at eighteen, he again exerted his poetical 

• To Trinity College. By the univerfity rcgiftcr it ap- 
pearsy that he was admitted to his Matter's Degree in 1679: 
we muft, therefore, fet the year of his birth fome years 
back. H. 

10 powers. 
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}p(mtT^ ^d addfreflbch-ilib tDiw sunbrcE) ia 
three fhbrtp^ce^ pf which, the iii& i^ prtt- 
£uie^ and the two Mhersi ftfdh lis a boy hit^ 
be expedbd to pipduce ; but h^ was co9^ 
mended bj old Waller, who perhaps was 
pleaifed to firid'hiififelf imitated, in iix lines, 
which) tiiough they begin* with nonff^feiind 
end with dulx>efs, excited ip the youog author 
a rapture of acknowledgment, . , . 

. In numbers fuch as Waller's &lf might ule^' 

* It was probably about this time that he 

'wrote the poem to the earl of Peterborougl|, 

*upon his accompli/hment of the duke of Ybrk*js 

marriage with the princefe of Modena, whofe 

'Charmsappear to have gained a ftrong. preva- 

lence pver his imagination, and itpoirwfiogi 

nothing ever has been charged but.,imDru^e^t 

^itty, an intemperate and mifguided zear fqp 

the propagation of popery. '^J 
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* 'However faithful Granville might have 

'beien to the King, or however enamoured of 

■^the Queen, he has left no reafon for fiippbfiijig 

that he approved either the artifices or the 

'Violence vnth which the King's religigii w^ 

ittfinuated or obtruded. He endeavoured tp 

be true at once to the King arid to the Chatch. 

' Of 
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; Of this regulated loyalty he has tranfmitted 
topofterity a fufficient proof, in the letter 
.mrhich he wrote to his father about a montli 
Jbefore the prince of Orange Iande<L 

^^ Mar, near Doncafter, 0€t. 6, x68S« 

" To the honourable Mr. Barnard Granville, 
•* at the earl of Bathe's, St. James's* 

•« S I R, 

** Your having no profpedJ: of obtaining a 
^ commiifion for me, can no way alter or cool 
*^ my defire at this important juncture to ven- 
*** .ture my life, in fome manner or other, for 
** my King and my Country. 

^^ I cannot bear living under the reproach 
*^ of lying obfcure and idle in a country re* 
•* tirement, when every man who has the leaft 
** fenfe of honour fhould be preparing for the 
•* field. 

^ You may remember. Sir, with whal[ re- 
** Instance I fubmitted to your commands 
•• upon Monmouth's rebellion, when no im- 
*• pprtunity could prevail with you to pennit 
•*. me to leave the Academy : I was too young 
** to be hazarded ; but, give me l^ave to fay, 
** it is glorious at any age to die .for one's 

" country, 
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*** Gountiy, and the fooner the noblfef the fa- 
** crifice« 

** I am now older by three y^ars. My 
** uncle Bathe was not £o old when he was, 
" left among the (lain at the battle of N6w- 
^* bury; nor you yourfelf, Sir, when you 
** made your efcape from your tutor's, to 
** join your brother at the defence of Scilly. ' 

' ** The fame caufe is now come round about 
" again. The King has been mifled ; let tHofe 
*^ who have mifled him be anfwerable for it. 
^* Nobody can deny but he i$ facred in his 
^* own perfon ; and it is every honeft man's 
*' duty to defend it. 

** You are pleafed to fay, it isi yet doubtful 
^ if the Hollanders are rafh enou^ to make 
^^ fuch an attempt; but^ be that ask will, i 

beg leave to infift upon it, th^X I may* be 
^ prefented to his majefty, as cme whpfe ut^ 
^^ moft ambition is to devote his life to his 
^^ fervice, and my country's, after the example 
** of all my anceftors. ! : • .: 

" The gentry affembled at York, to iigree 
^^ upon the choice of reprefeiitatives for the 
*^ county, have prepared an addrefs, to aflure 
" his majefty they are ready to facrifice their 
^^ Hvcs and fortunes for him upon this and all 

*^ other 
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.^^ Other occafioAB ; but at t^e fame Imba thejr 
humbly befeech him to give them fuch Qia^ 
giftrate$ as may be agreeable to th^ laws of 
^^ the land ; for^ at prefent, there is no autho^ 
** rity to which they cjm legally ful^iiit. 
. f' They have been beiating up for volunteers 
*S at York, .and the towns adjacent^ to fupply 
^ the regiments at Hull; but nobody wiH 
f^ lift. 

^ " By what I can hear, every . body wifl^ea 
!^ well to the King} but they would be glad 
.^, his, itainiilers w«re hanged. 

J ^ The winds continue fo^ contrary^ that no 
^ landing can be fo foon as was apprehended ; 
^ therefore I may hope, with your leave and 
^ afliftance, to be in readinefs before any ae« 
f ^ 6jcm can be^ii. I befeech you, Sir, moft 
:'^ humbly sstd inoft eameftly, to add this .one 
>* aft of indulgence more to £o many other 
.^* .teftinidntea which I have confiantly rececired 
a of yoxBT gQodnefs y.zixd be pleafed to be&ve 
^ me always, with the utmoildt^ty and'&ib^ 
^^ flwiffiott, Sir, • .^^ . ; . ' 

•* y.ottr lixdft dutiful' fori, 
^: '. \.J*'\an^ i^oft.ot^^^^^^ ., 

Through 
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Through the whole reign of jdng William 
he 18 iuppbfed to hav6 lived in Utecary rctire- 
itient, and indeed had^ fbr &>mc tiqie few 
other pleafures but thofe of ftudy in his powen 
He was, ad the bic^aphea obierve, .the 
younger fon of a^ younger brother ;>a denomi^ 
nation by which our anoeftora* proverbially 
expteiTed the lowie£b' ftate of penury jand d^rf 
p^tulaiice; 'He is laid, however^ to have .pre-* 
ferved himfclf at thi^^ time rfrom . difgrace -and 
difficulties by d^bn^Any, whids he forgot or 
negledeS in life: mor^'^^vancedj add in bettet 
fortune, */ r r 

About this timfe he becamfe eriamourid of 
the cpuhtefs of NeMtirgh. whom he -has 
celebrated w!th fo niuch atdour ^Hhe^tett 
of Miira. He wrotb^ Vferfes to her bfeforb he 
was tfiree-and-twem^, and Inay ht for^viii 
if he regarded the fade faiore than the tnind; 
Poet« afe fbmetimes in too much liaftfe to 
praife. - . ; 

In tlie time of his retirement it is probable 
that he compofed his dramatick pieces, the 
^She-X^attdnts (aded 1 696), which he revifed, 
and called Once a Lover ^ and always d Louver; 
TCbe Jew of Venice y altered from Shakefpes^e'ft 
Merchant of Venice (1698) ; Hermik Love^ a 
. . Vol. IIL K tragedy 



tragedy ( 1761) j ^A? Ar/A^fd E^cJbaf$Ht^j (*^q!6)f 
a dsamatick poein ; and J^eUm mul fT^I^*, a[ 
maique^ tmttoi to aeoompaay 7]!^ Jew ff 
V&ike. 

The oomediea^ \dii^ be bu net pjw^(| in 
his own editmn of isi|9 worltt) i nearer £wr j 

be m a great dtgree indtocent and grofiu 
Ommnttt <ccukl ocxit adpirc without bigooj { 
he copied the wrong as w»U as ^ right iP:om 
his maftei^^ and ou^ be fufipofed to harp 
iestned bbfirdcdtx from Wycherlef^ as be 
learned mythology from Waller. 

Ia b^ J^^ rf ^^^f:^ ^^^^ remarks^ the 
)(:b?ra4^ei; of Sbylock is made '<;pioipk^ and we 

It is ^i4e9t that iJergick Love was, vnttecu 
and; pr^fejQ^d ofi the ftage« before the death 
pf Pirydedi. It is a my thelqgical trag^d]^, 
d^on tj^e Lo¥e of Agamemnon and Chryfeip^ 
and therefore eafily funk into negled;, though 
praiied in.v^rfe by Dryden, ai^d in prgfe by 
Pope, 

ft k Qoncluded by the wife Ulyffes wkh thijt 
fpeech : 

^ Fate holds the ftringSj and men like children, move 
But as they're led ; fuccefs ia from above* 

- At 
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• At the acpe£!on:i)f q^een Anne^ having hi» 
fi)rtnrae impcotied ti^f tiequeft^ fi^om his fath^r^ 
ind Ihy imde theV^rl of Bathe, he was c^fen 
into parliallHint Ibr Fbwey. He foon aftei^ 
ei\ga^ Ivk a jilirrt J»*nft&tion of the Inve&ives 
agbinfi PMipy witfc ai 4efign, furcly weak and 
|>iier^^.of t»ifning^e diimder ofDcmofthcac^ 
U|non the head of .LcWut« 

^ He i^erwards (In ^706) had hia eftate 
agaifi augmented by an iah^itance from his 
eldfer higher, Sir KeVif Granvflle, who, as he 
retutned from the government of Barbadoea> 
died at fea. He continued to ferve in parlia- 
ment ; and in the ninth year of queen Anne 
was chofen knight of the fliire for CbmwalL 

At the memorable change of the rtiiniftry 
(1710), he was made iecretary at war, in the 
place of Mr. Robert Walpole. 

Next year, when the violence of party made 
twelve peers in a day, Mr. Granville became 
Lord LanJUown Baron Biddefordy by a pro- 
motion juftly remarked to be not invidious, 
becauf^ he was the heir of a faniily ui which 
two peerages, that of the earl of Bath andjord 
Granville of Potheridge, had lately become 
extindi.. Being now high in the Queen's favour, 
he (171 2) was appointed comptroller of the 

K 2 houfe- 
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hbufeholdi and a priTy cbunfeUor; and to his 
other honours were added the dedication of 
Popc*8 Wind/or Fortft. He was advanced 
next year to be treafurer c^ the houfehold. 

Of thefe favours he foon loft all but his 
title; for at the acceSion of king George his 
place was given to the earl Cholmondeley^ and 
he was perfecuted with the reft of his party. 
Having protefted againft the bill for attainting 
Orm<md and Bolingbroke, he was, after the 
infurre£tion in Scotland^ feized Sept. 26, 
17 15, as a fufpeiSied man, and confined in the 
Tower till Feb. 8, 1 7 1 7, when he was at laft 
releafed, and reftored to his feat in parliament ; 
where (i7J^9) he made a very ardent and ani- 
mated fpeech againft the repeal of the bill to 
prevent Occafional Conformity, which, how- 
ever, though it was then printed, he has not 
iijiferted into his works. 
^ Sometime afterwards (about 17.22), being 
perhaps embarraflcd by his profufion, he went 
into foreign countries, with the ufual pretence 
of recovering his health. In this ftate of lei- 
fure and retirement, he received the firft vo- 
lume of Burnet's Hiftory, of which he cannot 
l)e fuppofed to have approved the general ten^ 
dency, and where he thought himfelf able to 

deted 
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deted fome particular falfehoods. He diere- 
fore undertook the vindication of general 
Monk from fome calumnies of Dr. Burnet, 
and (bme mifreprefentations of Mr. Echard. 
Tliis was anfwered civilly by Mr. Thomas 
Burnet and Oldmixon ; and more roughly by 
Dr. Coldbatch. 

His other hiftorical performance is a de- 
fence of his relation Sir Richard Greenville, 
whom lord Clarendon has ihewn in a form 
very unamiable. So much is urged in thi« 
apology, to juftify many anions that have 
been reprefented as culpable, and to palliate 
the reft, that the reader is reconciled for the 
greater part ; and it is made very probable that 
Clarendon was by perfonal enmity difpofed to 
think the worft of Greenville, as Greenville 
was alfo very willing to think the worft of 
Clarendon. Thefe pieces were publifhed at 
his return to England. 

Being now dedrous to conclude his labours, 
and enjoy his reputation, he publiflied (173^.) 
a very beautiful and fplendid edition of his 
works, in which he omitted what he difajp* 
proved, and enlarged what feemed deficient 

He now went to Court, and was kindP^ 
received by queen Caroline; to ^homiand ^ 

K3 the 
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lite priAiefs. Aime ht iptc&ntei hia wraks^ 
With Terfbs on tke blank leaves, *mth wbkh 
,he concluded his poetical labours. 
' Ke died in Hanover«iquare, Jan. 30^ iJ^Si 
having a Sew days before buried his wife, the 
lady Anne Villiert, widow to Mr. Thyftne^ 
by whom he had four daughters, but no fon* 

Writers commonly derive their reputation 
irom their works ; but there are worlds which 
owe their reputation to the charader of the 
writer. The pufaiBck fcHnetimes has its fa- 
vourites, whom it rewards for one ijpecies of 
e&cellenoe with the honours due to another. 
From him whom we revereticc for bis bene- 
IScence we do not willingly withhold the praife 
cf genius ; a man of exalted merit becomes at 
diice Jii accomplifhed writer, as a beauty finds 
ito great diflSculty in pailing for a wit. 

Granville was a man illnikious by his birth, 
and therefore ^ttrafted notice : lince he is by 
Bopc ftyl*d " the polite^" he muft be fup- 
;fok4 elegant in his rndnners, and generally 
toved: he was in tirqes of coated and turbu- 
4^|ice fteady to his paj ty; and obtained that 
,efteem which is always conferred upon firin- 
j|eis and confiftency* With thofe advantages, 
Jiaviag learned ^e art of verfifying, ]ie de- 
clared 
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clared himielf a. poecj kad bis dans to die 
laurel was allowjed. 

But by a critidc of a kter geaolatioii who 
tAts up his book witkout any fim)uiabie pres 
judices, the praife abeady Ttfceired will insr 
dioog^t fuffidentj for his Works do not 
fhew him to have had mudik xroinprebehfioft 
from nature^ or illumination froo^ iear^odag. 
He ieems to have had 90 ambition above ^ 
imitation of Waller, of whom be hag copied 
the fauksy and veiy little more. He is for 
ever amufing himfelf widhi the puerilities of 
mythology} his King is Jupiter^ ^j^o, if th«. 
Queen brings no ehildren, has a barren Juno« 
The Queen is compounded of Juno, Venus^ 
and Minerva. His poem on the dutchds of 
Grafton's law*fuit, after having rattled a 
while with Juno and Pallas, Mars and Alcides, 
CafTiope, Niobe, and the Propetides, Her<:ules, 
Minos, and Rhadamanthus, at lafl concludes 
its folly with profanenefs. 

His verfes toMira, which are moft fre- 
quently mentioned, bave- little in them of 
either art or nature, of the fentiments. of a 
lover or the language of a poet: there, may 
be found,' now and then, a happier effort ; but 

K4 they 
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they ve commonly feeble and unafieding^ 
or forced and extravagant 

. His little pieces are feldom either fpritely 
or elegant, either keen or weighty. They are 
trifles written by idlenefs, and publifhed by 
vanity. But his Prol(^ues and £pilogue3 have 
a juft claim to praife. 

„ The Pregrefs of Beauty feems one of his 
moft elaborate pieces, and is not deficient in 
fplendor and gaiety ; but the merit of original 
thought is wanting. Its higheft praife is the 
ijpirit with which he celebrates king Jameses 
confort, when (he was a queen no longer. 

The J^^j^ ^^ ^^^(^tural Flights in Poetry is 
not inelegant- nor injudicious, and has fome" 
thing of vigour beyond moft of his other per- 
formances : his precepts are juft, and his cau- 
tions proper j they are indeed not new, but in 
a didadic poem novelty is to be expcfted onfy 
in the ornaments and illuftrations. His poeti- 
cal precepts are accompanied with agreeable 
and inftru^ive notes. 

The Mafque of Peleus and Thetis has here 
and there a pretty line ; but it is not always 
lijejodious, and the conclufion is wretched. 

- In 
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In his Britijb Enchanters he has bidden de« 
fiance to all chronology, by confounding the 
inconiiflent manners of different ages; but 
the dialogue has often the air of Dryden's 
rhyming plays; and the fongs are lively, 
though not very corredl. This is, I think, 
far the beft of his works ; for if it has many 
faults, it has likewife paflages which are at 
ieafl pretty, though they do not rife to any 
high degree of excellence. 
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'J^HOMAS YALDEN, the fixth fon 
of Mn John Yaldeu of Suire:^^ was 
bom iii the city of Exeter in 1671. Having 
been educated in the grammar-fchool belong- 
ing' to Magdalen College in Oxford, he was 
in 1690, at the age of nineteen, admitted 
commoner of Magdalen Hall, under the 
tuition of Jojiab Pullen^ a man whofe name 
is ftill remembered in the univerfity. He 
became next year one of the fcholars of Mag^ 
dalen College, where he was diftinguifhed by 
a lucky accident 

It was his turn, one day, to pronounce a 
declamation ; and Dn Hough, the prefident, 
happening to attend, thought the compofition 
too good to be the fpeaker's. Some time after, 
the do£lor finding him a little irregularly bufy 
in the library, fet him an exercife for punifli- 
ment ; and, that he might not be deceived by 
any artifice, locked the door. Yalden, as it 

happened. 
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happened, hai been lately reading; on the fnb- 
jt€t giveti, and produced with little difi^ulty 
a t:ompofition which fo pleafed the pfefident, 
that he told him his former fulpicions^ and 
ptomifed to favour him. 

Among his contemporaries in *lhe (x)llege 
were Addifon and Sacheverell, men who were 
in thofe times friends, and who both adopted 
Yalden to their intimacy. Yalden continuedf^ 
throughout his life, to think as probably he 
thought at firft, yet did not lofe the friend- 
fhip of Addifdft. 

When Namur was taken by king William, 
Yalden made an ode. There was never any 
reign more celebrated by the poets than that 
of William, who had very little regard for 
fong himfelf, but happened to employ mini- 
fters who pleafed themfelves with the praife 
of patronage. 

, Of this ode mention is made in an humor- 
OU8 poem of that timcj called Tbe Oxford 
Laureat ; in which, after many claims had 
V been made and rejected, Yalden is reprefented 
as demanding the laurel, and as being called 
to his trial, inftead of receiving a reward. 

His 
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His crime was for being a felon in vcrfc. 

And prefenting his theft to the king > 
The firft.was a trick not unconimon or fcarcc, - 

But the laft was an impudent thing ; 
Yet what he had (lorn was fo little worth ftcaling. 

They forgave him the damage and coft : 
Had he ta'en the whole ode, as he took it piece- 
mealing, . 

They had fin'd him but tcrt-pencc at moft. 

The poet whom he was charged with rob- 
bing was Congreve. 

He wrote another poem on the death of the 
duke of Gloucefter. 

In 1 7 1 o he became fellow of the college ; 
and next year, entering into orders, was pre- 
fented by the fociety with a living in War- 
wickfhire, cdnfiftent with the fellowlhip, and 
chofen lefturer of moral philofophy, a very 
honourable office. 

On the acceffion of queen Anne he v^nrote 
another poem ; and is faid, by the author of 
the Biograpbiaj to have declared himfelf of 
the party who had the honourable diftlndlion 
of High-churchmen. 

In 1706 he was received into the family of 
the duke of Beaufort. Next year he became 

dodpr 
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do£kca: in divinity, and foon after refigned his 
fellowfhip and le£ture ; and, as a token of his 
gratitude, gave the college a picture of their 
founder* 

He was made redldr of Chalton and C&^m- 
w/fe, two adjoining towns and benefices in 
Hertfotd(hir£ ; and had the prebends, or fine-' 
cures, of Deans^ HaiftSy and Pendki^ th De- 
vonflnire. He had before * been chofen, In; 
1698, preacher of Bridewell Hoipital, upon^ 
the refignation of Dt Aft6rburjr f . 

From this time he feems to have led a quiet 
and inoffenfive life, till the cjamour was raifed 
about Atterbury's plot. Every loyal eye was 
on the watch for abettors of partakers of the 
horrid confpiracy j and Dr. Yalden, having 
fome acquaintance with ihebifhop,- and being 
familiarly converfant with Kdly his iecretary, 
fell under fufpicion, and was taken into cus- 
tody. 

Upon his examinatioh he was charged 
with a dangerous correfpondence with. Kelly* 

• Not till long gfter. N. 

t Dr. Atterbury retained the office of preacher atBridcr 
well, till his promotion to the Bilhoprick of Hochcfter* 
Pr. Yaidfta fuf<;eeded him as preacher in June 1713* N« ^ 

The 
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The cQfrelpcmdence be acknowledged ; but 
mainbtmed, that it had no treafonable tenden-^ 
qr.. Hb papers were feized; but nothing 
was found that could fix a crime upon him^. 
exK^ft two words in bis pocket-book»/4^r«2^^^^ 
/iaced do&riw* This e^:preflion the imagina- 
tion, of hb examiners had impregnated with, 
tisafoft, and the dodtoir was enjoined to ^Lr. 
jriaior ^m^ Tbns preflTedp be told them that 
H^ WQtde; had Uia. unheeded ia his pocket^ 
book from the tim« qf qiieen Aime^ and that; 
be* was afliamed to ^ve an account of them ; 
1^ i^^ truth was, that be had gratified his^ 
^V^ofity one day, by hearing Jkmid J^urgcfi 
in the pulpit| and tbofe words was a memon 
zable bint of a remarkable fentence by ^ich 
be, warned his congregation to^^ beware of,'^ 
thprougbrpaced doctrine, ^^ thatdoftrine which 
*^ coining in ait one ear, paces through tho 
" head, and goes out at the other/* 

Nothing worfe than this . appearing in his . 
papers^ and no evidence arifing againft him, 
he was fet at liberty. 

It will not be fuppofed that a man of this 
character attained high dignities in the church ; 
btit he ftill retained the friendfhip, and fre* 

1 3 quented 
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qu^ated the «ppvc?|!stt^ 4)f ^ very xp?),^ 
rou* ^d ijpkndid f<st of :ac^viftiRtM3|c«;^ . Ktf 
died July i6, 1736^ ^ U?je 66lfe y«« of ^» 

Of la& poems, maay are^ of that inegiiSar 
kind, widch, when be formed bis poetical 
charade ^ * waa fuppofed to be Hndarick. 
Hairing fixed his attention on Cowley as a 
model, he has attenipted in fome fort to liv^L 
him, and has Written a Hymn tO lyarknefs\ 
ievideptly a^ a. oQunter-jMt tp Cowky'* ^linn 
to Ugbu 

This hym^Bi f^ems to be bis bcft petfgMm^ 
ance, and 19, f<Mr the moft part, imagined with 
great yigour, and exprefled with great pro- 
priety, I will not tranfcribe it. The feven 
firft ilanits are good ; but the third, fourth, 
and feventh, %re tl\e heft ; the eighth leeins 
to involve a coptFadidiion ; the teath is^.es> 
^uifitely beautiful ; thethirteenth, fourteenth^ 
and fifteenth, are partly joiythological, and 
partly reHgious, and therefore not fiiitable tp 
each oeher; be might better have m^ the 
whole merely philofophicaL 

There are two ftaqizas In this poem where 
Ya}deu may be fufpe^ed, though hardly zoxi^ 

viaed. 
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vifted, of having confulted the Hymnus adUrn^ 
tram of Wowerus^ in the fixth ftanza, which 
anfwers in fome fort to thefe lines : 

lUa iiio pneeft nofturnb numine (acris— * 
Perque vias crrare novls dat fpeftra figurisji 
Manefque excites medios ululare per agros 
Sub noftein> et qucftu notos complere penates. 

• 

And again, at the condudon : 

' lUa ffao. lenium iecludit corpore toto 
Hand nnmerans jug^ fiigientia fecula lapfu, 

. : Ei^o ubi poftrenmin mundi conipage foluta 
Hanc rerum molem fuprema abfumpicrit hora . 
Ipia leves cineres nube ampledetur opaca> 
Et prifco imperio rwfus dominabicur umbra. 

His Jffymn to Light is not equal to the 
other. He fe^ms to think that there is an 
Bail abfolute and poiitive where the morning 
fifes. 

^ . In the 1^ ftanza, having mentioned the 
Xudden eruption of new created Light, he 
fays, 



A while th' Almighty wondering ftood. 



He 
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He ought to have remembered that Infinite 
Knowledge can never wonden All wonder 
is the effe£t of novelty upon ignorance* 

Of his other poems it is fufficient to fay, that 
they deferve perufal, though they are not al- 
ways exaftly polilhed, though the rhymes are 
fometimes very ill forted, and though his 
faults feem rather the omiflions of idlenels 
than the negligences of enthufiafm* 
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nrHOMAS tICKELL, the fon of the 
reverend Richard Tickell, was bom in 
1 68 5 at Bridekirk in Cumberland; and in 
April 1 70 1 became a member of Queen's 
College in Oxford; in 1708 he was made 
Mailer of Arts, and two years afterwards was 
chofen Fellow ; for whichj as he did not com-^ 

ply with the ftatutes by taking orders, he 
obtained a difpenfation from the crown. He 
held his Fellowfhip till 1726, and then vacated 
it by marrying, in that year, at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of thofe fcholars who 
wear away their lives in clofets ) he entered 
tarly into the world, and was long bufy in 
publick affairs ; in which he was initiated 
under the patronage of Addifon, whofe notice 
he is feid have gsdned by his verfes in praife 
of Rofamond^ 

To thofe verfes it would not have been juft 
to deny regard ; for they contain fome of the 

moft 
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^ofl: elegant encomiaftick ftrains ; and, among 
the innumerable poems of the fame kind, it 
will be hard to find One with which they need 
to fear a comparifon. It may dcferve obfefv- 
ation, that when Pop^ wrote long afterwards 
in praife of Addifon, he has copied, at leaft 
has refembled, Tickell. 

Let joy falute fair Rofamonda*s. (hade> 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps with Dido*s ghoft fhe roves. 
And hears and tells, the ftory of their loves. 
Alike they mourn, alike they blefs their fate. 
Since Love, which made them wretched, madf 

them great. 
Nor longer that relcntlefe doom bemoan, > 
Which gain'd a Virgil and an Addifon. 

TiCKELZ.. 

Then future ages with delight Ihall fee 
How Pkto's, Bacon^s, Newton's, looks agree i 
Or in fair fcries laurcPd bards be fhown, 
A Virgil there, and here an Addifon. Pope* 

He produced another piece of the fame kind 
at the appearance of CatOy with equal fkill, but 
not equal happinefe* 

When the miniflers of queen Anne were 
negotiating with France, Tickell publiihed 

L2 'The 
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Tbc FtoJj^eS of Petwe^ a poem, of which the 
tendency was to reclaim the nation from the 
pride of conquefl to the pleafures of tran- 
quiility. How far Tickell, whom Swift 
afterwards mentioned as Wbiggiffmus^ had 
then conne&ed himfelf with any party^ I 
know not ; this poem certainly did not flat- 
ter the pradices^ or promote the opimons, 
of the men by whom he was afterwards 
befriended* 

Mr. Addifon, however he hated the men 
then in power, fufifered his fnendfhip to pre-- 
T^l over his publick fpint^ and gave in the 
Spe&ator fuch praifes of HckeU's poem, that 
when, after having long wiflied to perufe it^ 
I laid hold on it at laft, I thought it unequal 
to the honours which it had received, and 
found it a piece to be approved rather than 
admired. But the hope excited by a work 
of genius, being genieral and indefinite! is 
irarely gratified. It was re^d at that time 
with fo much favour, that fix editions were 
fold. 

.At the arrival of king George he fiing 
The Royal Progrefs ; which being infetted in 
the Spefiator is well known, and of which it 
is juft to fay, that it .is neither high, nor low* 

The 
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The poetical incident of moft importance 
m Tickeli's life was his publication of the firft 
book of the lUady as tranflated by himfeif, ail 
apparent oppofition to Pope's Horner^ of which 
the firft part made its entrance into die world 
At the fame time. - . ' 

Addifon declared that the tival verfioni 
were both good ; but that TlckeU's was the 
beft that ever was made j and with Addifon 
the wits, his adherents and foUowers^ Were 
certain to concur. Pope does ndt appear to 
have been much difmayed ; " fcM:/' fays he, 
" I have the town, that is, the mob on my 
** fide." But he remarks, *• that it is common 
*^ for the fmaller party to make up in dUigendt 
^ what they want in numbers; he appeallf 
^^ to the people as his j»t)per judges ; and if 
^^ they are not inclined to condemn him, he 
^ is in little care about the faigfarflyeK^ Ol 
•« Button's.'* 

Pope did not long ihink Addifon an ko* 
partial judge ; for he confidered him, as the 
writer of TtckeH's verfion. The reafiMiafor 
his fuipicion I will literally tranicribe from 
Mr. Spence's GoUedion. 

" There had been a coldnefe (faid Mr, Pope) 
^^ between Mr. Addifon and me for fome time ; 

L 3 ^ and 
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^-and we hadncit been in company together, 
* : for a* good wixiie^ any where but at Button's 
!* coffee-houfe, where I iifed to fee him almoft 
•*. every day,-— On his meeting me there^ one 
f** day 4h particular, he took me afide, and 
** faid he fliould be glad to dine with me, at 
^ fuch a tavern, if I ftaid till thofe people 
:* were gone (Budgell and Philips). He went 
" accordingly j and after dinner Mr. Addifon 
*• faid, * That he had wanted for fome time to 
" talk with me; that his friend Tickell had 
•• formerly, whilft at Oxford, tranflated the 
** firft book of the Iliad; that he defigned to 
•* print it,;and haddefired him to look it over; 
*•* that he 5o^ft therefore beg that I would not 
^ defire him to look oyer my firfl: book, be- 
^ caufe, if he did, it would have the air of 
¥ doublerdealing.' I aifured him that I did 
*^ not at all ;take it ill of Mr, Tickell that he 
*• was going to publifh his. tranflation ; that 
•* he x^ertairtly hadaB much right to tranflate 
*^ fany author as myfelf j and that publifhing 
^* both was entering on a fair ftage. I then 
V. aidded' th«at I would not defire him to look 
" over my firft book of the IliaJj becaufe he 
** had looked over Mr. Tickell's : but . copid 
^' wifli to have the benefij of his obfervations 

« on 
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^^ . on my fecond, which I had then fioiflied^' 
" and which Mr. Tickell had jxot. touched 
" upon. . Accordingly! fent him the feaond 
^^ book the next morning; and Mr. Addiibtt 
a few days after returned iti with very high 
commendations.-T-^StOpiaL aft^r it S?va8;gen©« 
rally kqpwn that, Mr. TickeU w5^^s p^Iifh^ 
" ing the firfl hook; of the iZrW, .1 met.Dr, 
Young in^ thf ftreet ; syid, upon ; pur . fall- 
ing into that fubje£t, th)^ podpir^expr^jired 
" a great deal of furprife at Tickell's having 
** had fuch a tra4|latip;i {qloixg by him. He 
♦^ faid, that it wa?, inxy>i>cciVablQ to.l^ipoL, and 
" that there rauft . ,be - foi^ie ; mifta^?^ In^thp 
^^ matter ; ; that each tt{cd,to comnwnicate to 
" the other whatever; Vrgrfes tl/iey wro^e,. eveo 
" to the leaft things;, thft^^^Tfckell coi||d not 
" have been bufied . in^ fq. long . a. "s^oxk there 
" without his knowing fomething of the maN 
ter; and that he had never heard a fingle 
word on it till oijt t^i^ pccafion. ^ Thi$ fur- 
V prife of Dr. Youn^ together with what 
Steele has faid againft Tickel) in relation 
to this affair, make it. highly probable that 
** there, was fome underhand dealing iq that 
" bufinefs j and indeed Tipkell hipafelf, who 
" is a very fair worthy man, has fin^e, in a 

L 4 ** manner. 
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** manner, as good as owned It to me. When 
^ it was introduced into a cooverfation be- 
f* twcen Mr Tickdl and Mr. Pope, by a third 
^ p6rfon, Tickell did not deny it; which, 
^' confidmng his honour and zeal for his de-» 
^ paned friend, was die fame as owning it.** 

Upon thefe fufpicions, with which Dr. 
Warburton hints that other circumftances 
concurred, Pope always iii his jirt of 
Sinking quotes diis boc^ as the work of 
Addifon* 

To compare the two tranflations would 
be tedious ; die palm is now given univer- 
felly to Pope; but I think the firft lines of* 
Tickeirs were rather to be preferred, and Pope 
feems to have fince borrowed fomething from 
them In the correfikion of his own. 

When the Hanover fiicceffion was difputed, 
TickeU gave v^at afliftafice his pen would 
fiippiy. fiis Letter to Avignon ftands high 
among party-poems; it cxprefles contempt 
without' coarfenefs, and fuperlority without* 
infolence. It had the fuccefs which it de- 
ferved, being five tinies printed. 

He Was now intimately united to Mr. Ad- 

difon,* who,' when he went into Ireland as 

fecretar'y tp the lord Sunderland, ^took him 

'* ' thither. 
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thither, and cfnployed him in publick bufincfs; 
and when (171 7) afterwards he rofe to be 
fecrctary of ftate, made him under^fecretarjr. 
Their friendftiip feems to have continued 
without abatement.; for when Addifon died, 
he left him the charge of ptiblifhing his works, 
with a folcmn recommendation to the pia^ 
tronage of Craggs, 

To thefe work« he prefixed an elegy on the 
author, which could owe none of its beauties 
to the affiftance which might be fufpedled to 
have ftrengthened ot:embeUlihed his earlier 
compofitions; but .neither he nor Addifon 
ever produced nobler lines than are contained 
in the (bird and fourth paragraphs ; nor is a 
more fubUme or more elegant funeral-poem 
to be found in the whole cooipafs of Englifh 
literature. 

He was afterwards (about 1725) made fe- 
pretary to the Lords juftices of Ireland, a 
place of great honour; in which he conti- 
nued till 1 740, when he died on the twenty- 
third of April at Bath. 

Of the poems yet unmentioned the longeft 
is Kenjington Gardens^ of which the verfifica- 
tion is fmooth and elegant, but the fi£tion un- 
fkilfully compounded of Grecian Deities and 

6 Gothick 
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Gothick Fairies, Neither fpecies of thofe 
exploded Beings could have done much ; and 
when they are brought together, they only 
make each other contemptible. To Tickell, 
however, cannot be refufed a high place 
among the minor poets ; nor fhould it be for* 
gotten that he was one of the contributors to 
the Spe^ator. With refpedl to his perfonal 
character, he is faid to have been a man of 
gay converfatiqn, at leaft a temperate lover of 
wine and company, and in his domeftick re- 
lations without cenfure. 
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OF Mr. HAMMOND, though he be well 
remembered as a man efteemed and ca- 
reffed by the elegant and the great, I was at 
firft able to obtain no other ; memorials than 
fuch as are.fupplied by a book* called Gibber^ s 
Lives of the Poets; of which I. take this oppor^ 
tunity to teftify that it was not written, nor, 
I believe, ever feen, by either of the Cibb,ers j 
but was the work of Robert; Shiels, ^ native 
of Scotland, a man of very acute underftand-?- 
ing, though with little fcholaftick education, 
who, not long after the publication of his 
•work, died in London of a confumption. His 
life was virtuous, and his end was pious. 
Theophilus Gibber, then a prifoner for debt,, 
imparted, as I was told, his name for ten 
guineas. The "manufcript of Shiels is now 
in my pofleffion. 

I have fince found that Mr. Shiels, though 
he was no negligent inquirer, had been mifled 
by falfe accounts j for he relates that James 

Hammond, 
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Hammond, the author of the Elegies, was 
the fon of a Turkey merchant, and had fome 
office at the prince of .Wales's court, till love 
of a lady, whofe name was Daihwood, for a 
time difordered his underftanding. He was 
unextinguifhably amorous, and his miftrcfs 
inexorably cruel. 

Of this narrative, part is tnie, ind part falie. 
He was the fecond fon of Anthony Han^ 
tnond, a man of note among the wits, poets, 
and parliamentary orators, in the beginning 
of this century, who was allied to Sir Robert 
Walpole by marrying his fifter*. He was 
bom about 1710, and educated at Weftmin- 
fter-fchool ; but it docs not appear that he was 
of any univerfity. He was equerry to the 
prince of Wales, and feems to have come very 
early into publick notice, and to have been 
diftinguiflied by thofe whofe friendfhip pre- 
judiced mankind at that time in favour of the 
man on whom they were beftowed; for h^ 
was the companion of Cobham, Lyttelton, 
and Chefterfield. He is faid to have divided 

* This account i$ dill errohepus. James Haoimond our 
author was of a different family, the fecond fon of Anthony 
Hammond, of Somerfham-place, in the county of Hun- 
tingdouy £fq. See Gent. Mag. vol. LVII. p. 7S0. R* 

his 
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his life between ' pleafure and books ; in his 
retirement forgetting the town, and in his 
gaiety lofing the ftudent. Of his literary 
hours all the eSe(^s are here exhibited, of 
which the Elegies were written very early, and 
the Prologue not long before his death. 

In 1 74 1, he was chofen into parliament 
for Truro in Cornwall, probably one of thofe 
who were elefted by the "Prince's influence j 
and died next year in June at Stowe, the fa- 
mous feat of the lord Cobham* His miftreft 
long outlived him, and in 1779 died unmar- 
ried. The chara£l:er which her lover be* 
queathed her was, indeed, not likely to 
attraft courtfhip. 

The Elegies wer6 publifhed after his death ; 
and while the writer^s name was remembered 
with fondnefs, they were read with a refolu- 
tion to admire them. The recommendatory 
preface of the editor, who was then believed, 
and is now affirmed by Dr. Maty, to be the 
earl of Chefterfield, raifed ftrong prejudice in 
their favour. 

But of the prefecer, whoever he was, it 
may be reafonably fufpeded that he never read 
the poems ;. for he profeffes to value them for 
a very high fpecies of excellence, and re- 
commend^ 
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commends them as the genuine efiufions of 
the mind, which exprefles a real paifion in 
the language of nature. But the truth is» 
thefe elegies have neither paflion, nature, nor 
manners. Where there is fidtion, there is no 
paflion ; he that defcribes himfelf as a fhepherd^ 
and his Neasra or Delia as a ihepherdefs, and 
talks of goats and lambs, feels no paflion. He 
that courts his miftrefs with Roman imagery 
deferves to lofe her ; for fhe may with good 
reafon fufpedit his iincerity. Hammond has 
few fentiments drawn from nature, and few 
images from modern life. He produces no^ 
thing but frigid pedantry. It would be hard 
to find in all his produdions three ftanzas that 
deferve to be remembered. 

Like other lovers, he threatens the lady with 
dying; and what then fhall follow? 

Wilt thou in tears thy lover's corlc attend ; 

With eyes averted light the foletnn pyre. 
Till all around the dolefill flames afcend. 

Then flowly finking, by degrees expire i 

To footh the hovering foul be thme the care. 
With plaintive cries to lead the mournful band -, 

In fable weeds the golden vafe to bear. 
And cull my afhes with thy trembling hand : 

Panchaia's 
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Panchaia*s odours be their coftly feaftj 
And all the pride of Afia's fragrant year. 

Give them the treafurcs of the fortheft Eaft, 
Arid what is -ftill more precious, give thy tear. 

Surely no blame can fall upon a nymph 
who rejected a Twain of fo little meaning. 

His verfes are not rugged, but they have 
no fweietnefs; they never glide in a ftream of 
melody. Why Hammond or other writers 
have thought the quatrain of ten fyllables 
elegiac, it is difficult to tell. The character 
of the Elegy is gentlenefs and tenuity; but 
this ftanza has been pronounced by Dryden, 
whofe knowledge of Engliih metre was not 
inconjdderable, to be the moft magnificent of 
all the meafures which our language affords. 
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r^ Mr. SOMERVILE's life I am not 
V^ able to fay any thing that can fatisfy 
curiofity* 

He was a gentleman whofe eftate was in 
Warwickfliire; his houfe, where he was bom 
in 1692, is called Edfton, a feat inherited from 
a long line of attceflors; for he was faid to 
be of the firft fatmly in his cotlnty. He tells 
of himfelf, that he was bom near the Avon's 
banks. He was bred at Winchefter-fchool, 
and was eleded fellow of New College. It 
doies not appear that in the places of his edu- 
cation, he exhibited any uncommon proofs 
of genius or literatiire. His powers were firft 
difplayed in the country, where he was dif- 
tinguifhed as a poet, a gentleman, and a fkil-^ 
ful and ufeful juftice of the peace. 

Of the clofe of his life, thofe whom his 
poems have delighted will read with pain the 
following account, copied from the Letters of 

his 
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his fnchd Sheiiftonej by whom hc^ ^sto ttns 
teudh reiembled^ 

^ -^-Out old friehcJ Sdmemle is aeadf I 
• did not imagihe I could have bceh fo forry 
** as I find myfclf on this bccafion*^— 5«^/»/i/f»< 
** quarimus. I can now exctife all his fbibles} 
•* imptote them to age, atid to diftrefi of 
v^* circumftances : the laft of thefe cehfider- 
^•ations wrings my Very foul to think on^ 
^ For a man of high fpirit, coiifcioiis of hav- 
*• itig (at leaft in one produdlion) getierially 
f • pleafed the worid, to be plagued and threat- 
*• ened by wretches thkt are low in every 
*• fen&i to be 'forced to drink himfelf into 
*^ pains of the body, in order td get rid of 
^* the i^alns of the mind, is a mlffery/'-^Hd 
died July 19, 174^, and was buried at Wotton^ 
inear Henfey on Arden* 

Hift difttefies need not be much pitied; his 
tftate is faid to be fifteen hundred a^year^ 
which by hi* death has devolved to lord So- 
mervilc of Scotland. His mothef indeed, 
who lived till ninety, had a jointure of fix 
hundred. 

It is with i'egi^et that I find myfelf ribt bettexf 
enabled to exhibit memorials of a writer, who 
At^eaft ittuft be allowed to have fet a good 

Vol. UL M example 
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example to men of his own clafs, by devoting 
part of his time to elegant knowledge; and 
who has fhewn, by the fubjeds which his 
poetry has adorned, that it is pradicable ta 
be at once a fkilful fportfman and a man of 
letters. 

Somervile has tried many modes of poetry; 
and though perhaps he has not in any reached 
fucfa excellence as to raife much envy, it may 
commonly be faid at leaft, that ^^ he writes 
*' very well for a gentleman/' His ferious 
pieces are fometimes elevated, and his trifles 
are fometimes elegant. In his verfes to Addi* 
fon, the couplet which mentions Clio is written 
with the moft exquifite delicacy of praife; it 
exhibits one of thofe happy ftrokes that are 
feldom attained. In his Odes to Marlborough 
there are beautiful lines ; but in the fecond 
Ode he fhews that he knew little of his hero, 
when he talks of his private virtues. His ful>* 
. jefts are commonly fuch as require no. great 
depth of thought or energy of exprefiipn. 
His Fables are generally ftale, and therefore 
excite no curiofity. Of his favourite. The Two 
Springs y the fidion is unnatural, and the moral 
inconfequential. In Jiis Tales there is too 
much coarfenefs, with too little care of Jan- 

. guage, 
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^uiige, and not fufficient rapidity of nar^^ 
ration. 

His great work is his Cbace^ which h« un-^ 
dertobk in his matihrer age, whin hisf ear 
was improved to the approbation of blank 
verfe, of which however his two firfl: lineal 
give a bad fpecifniri. To this i«)fen£ praife 
caiiiiot be totaily denied^ Hd is; allowed by 
fportfmen to write with great intelligence of 
his fubje£t,- which is^ the firft reqtiifite to ex- 
cellence} dnd though it is impoflible to inteteft 
the common reiders of verfe in the dangers 
cir pleafuries of the chace, he has done all that 
tranfiti<5n and variety could eafily effe£k ; and 
has with great propriety enlarged his plan by 
the mbdfes of hunting ufed in other countries; 

With ftill lefs judgment did he choofe blank 
Vdrfe as thcf vehicle of Rural Spotts. If blank 
Verfe be hot tumid add gorgeous, it is crippled 
|>rofe} and fatniliar images in laboured lan-*^ 
guage^ have nothing to rfecdmm^nd them but 
kbfurd novfelty, which, wanting the attradHons 
bf .Natiire, cannot pleafe long. One fexcel-J 
lence of the SpUridid Shilling is, that it id £bort^ 
Dilguife can gratify no longer than it de^ 

ceives* 

Ma 
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IT has been obfenred ia all ages, that the 
4(iv4iitages of nature or of fortune have; 
ieontributed very little to the promotion of 
happinefs ; and that thofe whom the %lendouJC 
of their rank, or the extent of their capacit^^ 
have placed upon the fummit of human life^ 
have not often given any juft occalion to CBTf 
in thofe who look up to them, from ^ lowev 
fiation; whether it be that apparent fuperio* 
rity incites great defigns, asid great defigns 
^e naturally liable to fatal mifcarriages ; or 
that the general' lot of mankind is^ miiery, and 
the misfortunes c^ thofe, whofe eminenct 
drew upon them, an ui^vc^fa) attention, have 
l^een more carefully recorded, becaufe thejr 
weife more generally obferved, and have hi 
reality be^n only more confpicuous thai) 
thofe of others, not more frequent, or more 

That affluence and power, advantages ea> 
trinlic and adventitious, * and therefore eafily 

I o feparable 
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feparaBle from thofe hf whom they are poC- 
fcflfed, fliould very often. flatter the mind 
with cxpedations of felicity which they can- 
not give, raifes no aftonifhmait ; but it feems 
Rational to hope, that intelk£tua1 greatnefe 
fiiouki produce better e£i:£ta; that mindft 
qualified for great attainments fhould firft 
endeavour their own benefit ; and that they, 
who are moft able to tekch others the way tO 
haj^pinefs, fhould with mofl: certainty follow 
it themfelves. 

But this expedation, however platifibl^, 
has been very frequently difappointed. The 
heroes of literary as well as civil hiflory have 
1)cen very often no lefs remarkable for what 
they have fuffered, than for what they have 
atchieved; and volumes have been written only 
to enumerate the miferies of the learned, and re- 
late their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. 

To thefe mournful narratives, 1 am about 
to add the Life of Richard Savage, a man 
whofe writings entitle him to an eminent 
tank in the claifes of learning, and whofe 
misfortunes claim a degree of compaffion, not 
always due to the unhappy, as they were 
pften the confequences of the crimes of others, 
pr^ather than his own, . 

M 3 In 
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In the year 1697, Aiinc Countefs of Mac^ 
clesfield, having lived fome time . upon very 
uneafy terms with her hufband^ thought a 
publick confeilion of adultery the moft obvious 
iand expeditious method of obtaining her 
liberty ; and therefore declared, that the childf 
with which fhe was then great, 'was begot-r 
ten by the Earl Rivers. This, as may b^ 
imagined, made her hufband no lei^ defiroua 
of a feparation than herfelf, and he profecuted 
his defign in the moft eSedlual manner; 
for he applied not to the ecclef^aftical courts 
for a divorce, but to the parliament for an 
aft, by which ]bis marriage might be diiTolved^ 
the nuptial contract annulled, apd the chil- 
dren of his wife illegitimated. This ad, after 
the ufual deliberation, he obtained, though 
without the approbation of fome, who con- 
fidered marriage as an affair only cognizable 
by ecclefiaftical judges*; and on March 3d 

was 

ft 

♦ This year was niade remarkable by the diflblution of a 
xnarriage folemnized in the face of .the church. Salmon's 
Review. 

The following proteft is regiftcrcd in the books of the 
Houfe of Lords : 
Bifientient ; 
Becaufe that we conceive that this is the firft bilj of that 
nature that hathpaiTed, where there was not a divorce firft 

obtained. 
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was feparated from his wife, whofe fortune, 
which was very great, was repaid her, and 
who having, as . well as her hufband, the 
liberty of making another choice, was in a 
ihort time married to Colonel Brett. 

While the Earl, of Macclesfield was profe- 
ciiting this affair, his wife was, on the loth 
of January 1697-8, delivered of a fon; and 
the Earl Rivers, by appearing to confider him 
as his own, left none any reaibn to doubt of 
the fincerity of her declaration ; for he was 
his godfather, and gave him his own name, 
which was by his dire^ion infcrted in the 
regifter of St. Andrew's parifli in Holbom, 
but unfortunately left him to the care of his 
mother, whom, as fhe was now fet free from 
her hufband, he probably imagined likely to 
treat with great tendernefs the child that had 
contributed to fo pleafing an event. It is 
not indeed eafy to difcover what motives 
could be found to over-balance that natural 
affeftion of a parent, or what interefl could 
be promoted by negle<9: or cruelty. The 



obtained in the Spiritual Court; |\vhich we look upon as 

an ill precedent, and may be of dangerous confequejjpc ixK 
jhc future. 

• HALIFAX* Rochester. 

V 
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dread of (hame or of povfirty^ by i^idi 
fome wretches have been incited to abandon 
or to murder their childrei}^ cannot be fup** 
pofed to have afFe&ed a woman who had 
proclaimed her crimes and folicited reprpach^ 
and on whom the clemency of the legiliature 
|xad undefervedly beftowed a fortune, which 
would have been very littk diminiihed by 
the expences which the care .of her child 
:C0i4ld have brought upoi^ her. It wa$ there* 
lore not likely that fhe would be wicked 
without temptation; that (he would look 
upon her fon from his birth with a kind of 
refentment and abhorrence ; and| inftead of 
Supporting, afliiting, and defendin|| ]bim^ 
delight to fee him ftruggliqg with mifcry; or 
Ithat fhe would take every opportunity of 
aggravating his misfortunes, and obftru<fting 
his refources, and with an implacable and 
reftlefs cruqlty continue her perfecution • from 
the firft hour pf liis life to the laft. 

But whatever were her motives, no fooner 
was her fon born, than (he difcovered a refo- 
lution of difowning him ; and in a very fhort 
time removed him from her fight, by com- 
mitting him to the care of a poor woman, 
whom Ihe directed to educate him as her 

own. 
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0m^j afid enjoiAed ntr^x to inform him of 
his true parents. 

Such wa« the beginning of the life of 
iLicbard Savage. Born with a legal claim to 
honour ^nd to affluence, he was in twd 
ttionths iltegitimated by the parliament, and, 
^fpwned by his inotber, doomed to poverty 
^d obfcjurity, and launched upon the oceail 
pf life, only that he might b? iwallowed by 
its qtuckfands, or da&ed upon its rocks. 

His mother could aot indeed infeftotheri 
>with the fame crudity. As it was impoffiMe 
fp BYcM the inquiries which th^ curiofity oi 
*endemefs of her relations made after her 
4child, flie was obliged to give fome account 
of the ^leafures ihe had taken; and her 
another, the Lady Mafoh, whether in ap- ' 
jprobation of her defign^ or to prevent mem 
.criminal contrivances, engaged to tranikd: 
with die nurfe, to pay her for her care^ 
and to fiiperintend the education of the 
child. 

» 

In this charitable office (he was affifted by 
his godmother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while fhe 
lived, always looked upon him with thit 
tendcmefs which the barbarity o{ his mo- 
jther made peculiarly neceflary ; but her death, 
* which 
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which happ^ed in his tenth year, was an- 
other of the misfortunes of his childhood ; 
for though {he kindly endeavoured to alleviate 
his lofs by a legacy of three hundred pounds, 
yet as he had none to profecute his claim, 
to ihelter him from oppreifion, or call in law 
to the afliftance of juftice, her will was eluded, 
by the executors, and no part of the money 
was ever paid* 

He was, however, not yet wholly aban- 
4onecL The Lady Mafon ftill continued her 
care, and dire&ed him to be placed at a fmall 
grammar-fchool near St. Alban's, where he 
was called by the nan^e of his nurfe, with- 
out the lead intin^ation that he had a claim 
to any other » 

Here he was initiated in literature, and 
paffed through feveral of the claffes, with 
what rapidity or with what applaufe cannot 
pow be kijownr As he always fpoke with 
refpeft of his raafte^, it is probable that the 
mean rank, in which he then appeared, did 
not hinder his genius firopi being diftinguifhed, 
or his induftry from being rewarded ; and if 
in fo low a ftate he pbtained diftindlion and 
rewards, it is not likely that they were g[aiae4 
but by genius and induftry. 
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It is l^erjr reafonable to conjecture, that his 
application was equa) to his abilities, becaufe 
his improvement was more than proportioned 
to the opportunities which he enjoyed ; nor 
i:an it be doubted, that if his e^rlieft pro- 
dudlions had been preferved, like thofe of 
happier ftudents, we might in fome have 
found vigprops Tallies of that fprightly hu- 
jonp^r which diftinguifhes The Author to be 
ktf and in others ftrong touches of that 
imagination which painted the folenm fpenes 
of The Wander er^ 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, 
his father the Earl of Rivers was feized with 
a diftemper, which in a ihort time put an end 
%Q his life *. He had frequently inquired 
after his fon, and had always been amufed 
with'fdlacious and evafive anfwers ; but, being 
now in his own opinion on his death-bed, 
he ' thought it his duty to provide for him 
among his other natural children, and there* 
fore demanded a pofitive account of hiip, with 
an importunity not to be diverted or deniedi 
Jlis mother, who could no longer refufe an 
^nfwer, determined at lead to give fuch as 
ihoiild cut him off for ever from that hap- 

f He died iSth Aug. 1712. IL 

pincls 
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pineTs which competence nSbrds, and there- 
fore declared that he was dead; which i§ 
perhaps the fird inftance of a lie invented 
by a mother to deprive her fon of a provifion 
which was defigned him by another, ami 
which {he could not tstped herfelf, though 
lie (hould lofe it« 

This was therefore an a€t of wickcdnefs 
which could not be defeated, becaufe it could 
not be fufpefted ; the Earl did not imagine 
there could exift in a human form a mother 
that would ruin her fon without enriching 
herfelf, and therefore beftowcd upon fome 
other perfon fix tboufand pounds, which he 
had in his will bequeathe4 to Savage* 

The fame cruelty which incited his mother 
to intercept this provifion which had bee^ 
intended him, prompted her in a (hort time 
to another projeft, a projed worthy of fuch 
a difpofition. She endeavoured to rid hcrfclf 
from the danger of being at any time' made 
known to him, bj fending him fecretly tq** 
the American Plantations ^/ 

By whofe kindnefs this fcheme was cou»t 
teraded, or by whofe interpofition flie was 
induced to lay afide her defign, I know not-; 

• Savage*s Preface to his Mifccll^ies. 

it 



it is not improbable that th^ 1^7 Maibn 
might perfuad^ , or coi»pel W tON defift, or 
perhaps ihe could not e^fily ^d accomplices 
wicked tiwmgk to c^wur in fo cruel ac^ 
a^ion; fof it may be conceived, that thofe 
who had by a k)fig gradation of guilt har den-» 
ed their hearts againft the fenfe of cooxaioi^ 
wickednefs, would yet be ihocked at the de- 
figa of a motther to expofe hey fon to flavery 
and wajDrt:, to expofe Kim without intereft, 
and without provocation^ and Savage mig^t 
on this occafion find protestors and advocatesr 
among thofe who had long traded in crizae&i^ 
and whom compafiion had never touched 
before* ^ 

Bong hindered,, by whatever mean^, &Qm 
banifhing him into another country^ £b6 
formed foon after ^ icheme for bmryhig 
him ia pov^ty and obfeurity in hia owHf 
and that his ftation of life^ if not die pls^iQ 
of his, refidence, might keep him for ever a( 
l| diftance from her, ihe ordered him to b€i 
placed with a fiioe-maker in Holborn, that^ 
alter the ufual time of trial, he might becomQ 
hM ^prentice *. 

* Savage's Preface tohU MifteUaiile9» 

It 
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It is generally reported, that this projc£l 
wits ft>r fome time fuccefsful^ imd that Savagtf 
was employed at the awl longef than he wast 
willing to confefs ; nor was it perhaps any 
gr^at advantage to him^ that art unexpected 
difcovery determined hitn to quit his oc- 
cupationi. 

About this time his nurfe, Ivho had always 
treated him as her own fon, died ; and it was: 
natural for him to take care of thofe dflfefts 
which by her death were, as he imagined, 
become his own : he therefore went to her 
houfe, opened her boxes, and examined heif 
papers, among which he found fome letter^ 
written to her by the Lady Mafon^ which 
informed him of his birth, and the re^tfons 
for which it was concealed. 

He was no longer fatisfied with the eni-* 
ployment which had been allotted him, but 
thought he had a right to (hare the affluence! 
of his mother j and therefore without fcruplci 
applied to her as her fon, and made ufe of 
every art to awaken her tendemefs, and at-^ 
trad her regard. But neither his letters, noi? 
the interpofition of thofe friends which his 
merit or his diftrefs procured him, made any 
impreflion upon her mind. She ftill refolved 

td 
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to negkd, though (he could no longer dii^ 
own him. 

It was to no purpofe that he frequently 
folicited her to admit him to fee her; flie 
avoided him with the moft vigilant precaution^ 
and ordered him to be excluded fEoai her 
houfe, by whomfoev^rhe might be introduced, 
and wh»t reafon foever he might give for 
entering it. 

. iSavage was at the fame time fo touched 
with the difcovery of his real mother, that it 
was his freq^ient practice to walk in the dark 
evenings * for feveral hours before her door, 
in hopes of feeing her as fhe niight come by 
accident to the window, or crofs her apartment 
with a candle in her hand. 

But all his affiduity and tendemefs were 
without effed, for he could neither foften her 
heart, nor open her hand, and was reduced to 
the utmoft miferies of want, while he was en^ 
deavouring to awaken the afFeAion of a mo- 
ther. He was therefore obliged to feek fome 
other means of fupport; and having no pro- 
feflion, became by neceffity an author. 

.'^ See the Plaia Dealer. 

At 
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At tbid time the attentbn of the Ihcrarjr 
world was engroflcd by the Bangorian contro* 
verfy, which filled the prcfs with pamphlets, 
jknd the coSee-hoafes with difputants. 0£ 
fiih fubjed, as moil popular, he made choice 
for his firft attempt, and, without any other 
knowledge of the queftioii than he had cafually 
eoUeOed from converfation, puUilhed a poemk 
againft the Bifhop K 

What was the fuccefs or merit of this per- 
formance, I know not ; it was probably loft 
among the innumerable pamphlets to which 
that difpXite gave occafion. Mr. Savage, was 
hknfelf in a ' little time aihamed of it, and 
endeavoured to fupprefs it, by deftraying all 
the copies that he could coUedt. 
* He thea attempted a more gainful kind of 
writing f^ and in his eighteen^ year oi^ed 
to the ibge a comedy borrowed from x Spanifh 
plot, which was fefufed by the players, and 
was therefore given by him t(% I^r. BbUock, 
who having more interdS:, made £cmie fl%ht 
alterations, and brought it upoa the ibtge, 

♦ It was called " The Battle of the Pamphlets." R. 
f Jacob's LivQs of the Dr^ttiatack Rets, Dr. J* 

under 
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undei* the title of * Woman's a Riddle^ 
but allowed the unhappy author no part of 
the profit. ^ 

Not difcouraged however at his repulfe, he 
wrote two years afterwards Love in a Veil, 
another comedy, borrowed likewife from the 
Spanifh, but with little better fuccefs than be- 
fore : for though it was received and aded, yet 
it appeared fo late in the year, that the author * 
obtained no other advantage from it, than the 
acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, and Mr. 
Wilks, by whom he was pitied, carefled, and 
relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared in his 
favour with all the ardour of benevolence 
which conftituted his character, promoted his 
intereft with the utmoft zeal, related his miC-.. 
fortunes, applauded his merit, took all the 
opportunities of Recommending him, and af- 
ferted, that " the inhumanity of his mother 

had given him a right to .find every good 

man his father f." 

Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his ac- 
quaintance only, but to his confidence, of 

* This play was printed firft in 8vo; and afterwards in 
1 2nio, the fifth edition. Dr. J. 
t Plain Dealer. 
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which he fometimes related an inftance too 
extraordinary to be omitted, as it affords a 
very juft idea of his patron's chara£ter. 

He was once defired by Sir Richard, with 
an air of the utmoft importance, to come Arery 
early to his houfe the next morning. Mn 
Savage came as he had promifed, found the 
chariot at the door, and Sir Richard waiting 
for him, and ready to go out. What was in- 
tended, and whither they were to go. Savage 
could not conje£ture, and was not willing to 
inquire ; but immediately feated himfelf with 
Sir Richard. The coachman was ordered to 
drive, and they hurried with the utmoft ex- 
f)edition to Hyde-Park Corner, where they 
ftopped at a petty tavern, and retired to a pri- 
vate room. Sir Richard then informed him, 
that he intended to publifh a pamphlet, and 
that he had defired him to come thither that 
he might write for him. He foon fat down 
to the work. Sir Richard diftated, and Sa- 
vage wrote, till the dinner that had been or- 
dered was put upon the table. Savage was 
furprifed at the meannefs of the entertain- 
ment, and after fome hefitarion ventured to 
alk for wine, which Sir Richard, not without 
reludance, ordered to be brought* They 

then 
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tiitn fihifhed their dinner, land proceeded in, 
their pamphlet^ which they concluded in the: 
afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his tafk over, 
and expeded that Sir Richard would call for 
the reckoning and return home ; but his ex-* 
peftations deceived him, for Sir Richard told 
him, that he was without money, and that 
the pamphlet muft be fold before the dinnet 
could be paid for j and Savage was therefore 
obliged to go and offer their new produdion 
to fale for two guineas, which with fomc 
difficulty he obtained. Sir Richard then re-» 
turned home, having retired that day only 
to avoid his creditors, and compofed the pam-^* 
phlet only to difcharge his reckoning* 

Mn Savage related another fa<a equally Un- 
common, which, though it has no relation to 
his life, ought to be preferved* Sir Richard 
Steele having one day invited to his houfe a 
great number of perfons of the firft quality, 
they were furprifed at the number of liveries 
which furrounded the table ; and after dinner, 
when wine and mirth had fet them free from 
the obfervation of a rigid ceremony, one of 
them inquired of Sir Richard, how fuch an 
^pxpenfiye train of domefticks coulfi be cpn- 

N 2 fiftent 
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iiftent with his fortune. Sir Richard very 
frankly confeffed, that they were fellows of 
whom he would very willingly be rid. And 
being then afked why he did not difcharge 
them, declared that they were bailiffs, who 
had introduced themfelves with an execution, 
and whom, fince he could not fend them away, 
he had thought it convenient to embellifh with 
liveries, that they might do him credit while 
they flaid. 

His friends were diverted • with the expe- 
dient, and by paying the debt difcharged their 
attendance, having obliged Sir Richard to 
promife that they (hould never again find 
him graced with a retinue of the fame 
kind. 

Under fuch a ttitor^ Mr. Savage was not 
likely to learn prudence or frugality ; and per- 
haps many of the misfortunes which the want 
of thofe virtues brought upon him in the fol- 
lowing parts of his life, might be juftly im- 
puted to fo unimproving an example* 

Nor did the kindnefs of Sir Richard end in 
common favours. He propofed to have efta- 
bliHied him in fome fettled fcheme of life, and 
to have contraded a kind of alliance with 
him, by marrying him to a natural daughter, 

on 
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on whom he intended to beftow a thoufand 
pounds. But though he was always lavi£h 
of future bounties, he condudted his affairs in 
fuch a manner, that he was very feldom able 
to keep his promifes^ or execute his own in- 
tentions : and, as he was never able to raife 
the fum which he had offered, the marriage 
was delayed. In the mean time he was offi- - 
cioufly informed, that Mr. Savage had ridi- 
culed him ; by which he was fo much exafpe- 
rated, that he withdrew the allowance which 
he had paid him, and never . afterwards ad- 
mitted him to his houfe. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might 
by his imprudence expofe himfelf to the 
malice of a tale-bearer; for his patron had 
many follies, which, as his difcernment eafily 
difcovered, his imagination might fometimes 
Incite him to mention too ludicroufly. A 
little knowledge of the world is fufficient to 
difcover that fiich weaknefs is very common, 
and that there are few who do not fometimes, 
in the wantonnefs of thoughtlefs mirth, or ^ 
the heat of tranfient refentment, fpeak of their 
friends and benefadtors with levity and con- 
tempt, though in their cooler moments they 
want neither fenfe of their kindnefs, nor re- 

N 3 verence 
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irerence for their virtue. The faiilt therefore 
of Mr. Ravage - was rather negligence than 
ingratitude ; but Sir Richard muft likewife be 
acquitted of feverity, for who is there that 
can patiently bear contempt from one whom 
he has 'relieved and fupported, whbfe efta-^ 
blilhment he has laboured, and whofe intereft 
he has promoted? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune 
without any other friend than Mr. Wilks ; a 
man, who, whatever were his abilities or fkill 
as an aftor, deferves at leaft to be remembered 
for his virtues *, which are not often to be 

foun4 

♦ As It IS a lofs to mankind when any good adion is for^ 
gotten, I Ihall infert another inflance of Mr. Wllks's gene- 
jofityj very little kliown. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated 
at Dublin, being hindered by an impediment in his pronun* 
ciation from engaging in orders, for which his friends de» 
ligned him, left his own country, .and came to London irx 
queft of employment, but found his foHcitations fruitlefs, and 
his necefllties every day more prefling. In this diftrefs he 
wrote a tragedy, and offered it to the players, by whom it 
was rejefted. Thus were his ]aft hopes defeated, and he had 
. no other profpeft than of the moft deplorable poverty. But 
Mr. Wilks thought his performance, though not perfect, at 
leaft worthy of Tome reward, and therefore offered him s^ 
benefit. This favour he improved with fo much diligence, 
that the houfe ojffered him a confideraWe fum, with which 
he went to Leyden, applied himfelf to the ftudy of phyfick, 
^nd profecuted his defign>vith fo much dillgenc<? andfuccefs, 

^ ' thai 
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found in the world, and perhaps lefs often 
in his profeflion than in others. To be hu- 
mane, generous, and candid, is a very high 
degree of merit in any cafe j but thofe quali- 
ties deferve ftill greater praife, when they are 
found in that condition, which makes almoft 
every other man, for whatever reafon, con- 
temptuous, infolent, petulant, felfifh, and 
brutal. 

As Mr. Wilks was one of thofe to whqm 
calamity feldom complained without relief, he 
naturally took an unfortunate wit into his 
protection and not only affifted him in any 
cafual diftrefTes, but continued an equal and 
fteady kindnefs to the time of his death. 

By his interpofition Mr. Savage once ob- 
tained from his mother * fifty pounds, and a 
promife of one hundred and fifty more ; but 

that when Dr. Boerhaave was defired by the Czarina to re- 
commend proper peiibhs to introduce into Ruffia the pra^ice 
and ftudy of phyfick. Dr. Smith was pne of thofe whom he 
fele(5led. He had a conf^derable penfion fettled on him at 
his arrival, and was one of the chief phyficians at the Ruffian 
court. Dr. J. 

A Letter from Dr. Smith in Ruflia to Mr. Wilks, is print- 
fed in Chetwood's Hiftory of the Stage.' R. 

• This I write upon the credit of th? author of his life 
which was publifhed 1727. Dr. J. 

. N 4 it 
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it was the fate of this unhappy man, that few 
promifes of any advantage to him were per- 
formed. His mother was infected among 
others with the general madnefs of the South 
Sea traiBck; and, having been difappointed in 
her expectations, refufed to pay what perhaps 
nothing but the profpedJ; of fudden afl3uence 
prompted her to promife. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the 
friendfhip of Mr.. Wilks, he was confequently 
an affiduous frequenter of the theatres ; and 
in a Ihbrt time the amufements of the ftagc 
took fuch pofleffion -of his mind, that 
he never was abfent from a play in feveral 
years. 

This cohftant attendance naturally procured 
him the acquaintance of the players, and, 
among others, of Mrs. Oldfield, who was fo 
much pleafed with his converfation, and 
touched with his misfortunes, that fhe allowed 
him a fettled penfion of fifty pounds a-year, 
which was during her life regularly paid. 

That this ad of generofity may receive its 
due praife, and that the good adions of Mrs, 
Oldfield may not be fuUied by her general 
character, it is proper to mention that Mr* 
Savage often declared in the ftrongeft terms, 

that 
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that he never faw her alone, or in any other 
place than behind the fcenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to fliew his 
gratitude in the moft decent manner, by wear- 
ing mourning as for a mother; but did not 
cfelebrate her in elegies*, becaufehe knew that 
too great profufion of praife would only have 
revived thofe faults which his natural equity 
did not allow him to think lefs, becaufe they 
were committed by one who- favoured him ; 
but of which, though his virtue would not 
endeavour to palliate them, his gratitude would 
not fufFer him to prolong the memory or 
difFufe the cenfure. 

In his Wanderer^ he has indeed taken an 
opportunity of mentioning her; but celebrates 
her not for her virtue, but her beauty, an excel- 
lence which none ever denied her: this is the 
only encomium with which he has rewarded 
her liberality, and perhaps he has even in this 
been too lavifh of his praife. He feems to 
have thought, that never to mention his bene- 
fadlrefs would have- an appearance of ingra- 
titude, though to have dedicated any particu- 

• Che t wood, however, has printed a poem on her death, 
which he afcribes to Mr. Savage/ Sec Hiftory of the Stage, 

lar 
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lar performance to her memory would have 
only betrayed an officious partiality, that, 
without exalting her character, would have 
depreffed his own. 

He had fometimes, by the kindnefs of Mr. 
Wilfe, the advantage of a benefit, on which 
©ccafions he crften received uncommon marks 
of regard and compaffion j and was once told 
fey the duke of Dorfet, that it w^s juft to 
confider him as an injured nobleman, and that 
in . his opinion the nobility ought to think 
themfelves obliged, without felicitation, to 
take every opportunity of fupporting him by 
their countenance and patronage. But he had 
generally the mortification to hear that the 
whole int^reft of his mother was employed 
to fruftr-ate his applications, and that flie never 
left any eKpedient untried, by which he might 
be e^t off from the poffibility of fupporting 
liffc. * The fame difpofition fhe endeavoured 
to diffufe among all thofe over whom nature 
or fortune gave her any influence, and indeed 
fuccccded too\well in her defignj but could 
nca: always propagate her effrontery with her 
cruelty, for fome of thofe, whom fhe incited 
againft him, were aihamed of their own con- 
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dud, and boafted of that relief which they 
never gave him* 

In this cenfure X do not indifcriminately ' 
involve all his relations ; for he has mentioned 
with gratitude the humanity of one lady, 
Whofe name I am now unable to redoUedt, 
and to whom therefore I cannot pay the 
praifeS which Ihe deferves for having aded 
well in oppofition to influence, precept, and 
example. 

" The punifhment which our laws inflid 
upon thofe parents who murder their infants 
is well known, nor has its juftice ever been 
contefted; but if they deferve death who de- 
ftroy a child in its birth, what pains can be 
fevere enough for her who forbears to deftroy 
him only to inflidi (harper miferies upon him; 
who prolongs his life only to make him mi- 
ferable ; and who expofes him, without care 
and without pity, to the malice of oppreffion, 
the caprices of chance, and the temptations 
of poverty; who rejoices to fee him over- 
whelmed with calamities ; and, when his own 
induftry, or the charity of others, has enabled 
him to rife for a fhort time above his mi- 
feries, plunges him again into his former 

(Jiftrefs ? 

8 The 
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^rhe kinduefs of his friends not affording 
him any "conftant fupply, and the profpedl of 
improTing his fortune by enlarging his ac- 
quaintance neceffarily leading him to places 
of expence, he found it neceffary to * endea- 
vour once more at dramatick poetry, for which 
he was now better qualified by a more exten- 
five knowledge, and longer obfervation. But 
having been unfuccefsful in comedy, though 
rather for want of opportunities than genius, 
he refolved now to try whether he fhould not 

be more fortunate in exhibiting a tragedy. 

The florv which he chofe for the fubjeft, 
was thaf of Sir Thomas Overbury, a ftory well 
adapted to the ftage, though perhaps not far 
enough removed from the prefent age, to ad- 
mit properly the fiftions neceflary to complete 
the plan : for the mind, which naturally loves 
truth, is alv/ays moft offended with the viola- 
tion of thofe truths of v/hich we are moft 
certain ; and we of courfe conceive. thofe fads 
moft certain, v/hich approach neareft to our 
own time. 

Out of this ftory he formed a tragedy, 
which, if the circumftances in which he wrote 
it be confidcred, will afibrd at once an un- 

* In I723, 

common 
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common proof of ftrength of genius, and 
evennefs of mind, of a ferenity not to be 
ruffled, and an imagination not to be fup- 
prefled. 

During a confiderable part of the time in 
which he was employed upon this perform- 
ance, he was without lodging, and often with- 
out meat; nor had he any other conveniences 
for ftudy than the fields or the ftreets allowed 
him ; there he ufed to walk and form his 
fpeechcs, and afterwards ftep into a fhop, beg 
for a few moriients the ufe of the pen and ink, 
and write down what he had compofed, upon 

paper which he had picked up by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus diC- 
trefled is not perfedl, its faults ought furely to 
be imputed to a caufe very different from want 
of genius, and muft rather excite pity than 
provoke cenfure. 

But when under thefe difcouragements the 
tragedy was finifhed, there yet remained the 
labour of introducing it on the ftage, an un- 
dertaking, which, to an ingenupu^ mind, was 
in a very high degree vexatious and difguft- 
ing ; for, having little intereft or reputation,^ 
he was obliged to fubmit himfelf wholly to 
the players, and admit, with whatever re- 

ludlance, 
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ludance, the emendations of Mr. Gibber^ 
which he always confidered as the difgrace of, 
his performance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critick 
of a very different clafs, from whofe friend- 
fliip he received great affijftanae on many oc-* 
cafions, and whom he never mentioned but 
with the utmoft tendernefs and regard. He. 
had beerl for fome time diftinguifhed by him 
with very particular kindnefs, and on this 
occafion it was natural to apply to him as an 
author of an eftablifhed charadter. He there-* 
fore fent this tragedy to him, with a fhort 
copy of verfes*, in which he defired his cor- 
tedion. Mr. Hill, whofe humanity and po- 
litenefs are generally known, readily complie4 
with his requeft ; but as he is remarkable for 
fingularity of fentiment, and bold experi- 
ments in language, Mr. Savage did not think 
his play much improved by his innovation, 
and had even at that time the courage to rejeft 
feveral paflages which he could not approve j 
and, what is ftill more laudable, Mr. Hill had 
the generofity not to refent the negledt of his 
alterations, but wrote the prologue and epi- 
logue, in which he touches on the cir- 

* Printed in the lat^ CoUedion of his Poems. 

cumilances 
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cumftances of the author with great tenider- 
nefs. 

After all thefe obftrudions and compliances^ 
he was only able to bring his play upon the 
ftage in the fummer, when the chief adiors 
had retired, and the reft were in pofleffion of 
the houfe for their own advantage. Among 
thefe, Mr. Savage was admitted to play the 
part of Sir Thomas Overbury *, by which he 
gained no great reputation, the theatre being 
a province for which, nature feemed not to 
have defigned him ; for neither his voice, look, 
nor gefture, were fuch as were expected oa 
the ftage ; and he was fo much afhamed of 
having been reduced to appear as a player, 
that he always blotted out his name from the 
lift, when a copy of his tragedy was to be 
fhewn to his friends. 

In the publication of his performance he 
was more fuccefsful, for the rays of genius 
that glimniered in it, that glimmered through 
all the mifts which poverty and Gibber had 
been able to fpread over it, procured hifti the 
notice and efteem of many perfons eminent 
for their rank, their virtue^ and their wit. 

• It was afted only three nigbts, the firfl; was on June 12^ 
1723. When the houfe opened for the winter feafon it was 
once more performed, for the author's benefit, 06t, 2. R* 

Of 
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Of this play, aded, printed, and dedicated, 
the accumulated profits arofe to an hundred 
pounds, which he thought at that time a very- 
large fum, having been never mafter of fo 
much before. 

In the Dedication *, for which he received 
ten guineas, there is nothing remarkable. 
The Preface contains a very liberal encomium 
on the blooming excellence of Mr. Theo- 
philus Gibber, which Mr. Savage could not 
in the latter part of his life fee his friends about 
to read, without fnatching the play out of 
their hands. The generofity of Mr. Hill did 
not end on this occafion; for afterwards^ 
when Mr. Savage's neceffities returned, he 
encouraged a fubfcription to a Mifcellany of 
Poems in a viery extraordinary manner, by 
' publifhing his ftory in the- Plain Dealer f^ 
with fome affefting lines, . which he aflerts to_ 
have been written by Mn Savage upon the 
treatment received by him from his motheir, 

♦ To Herbert Tryft, Efq. of Herefordfliire. Dr. J. 

f The Plain Dealer was a periodical paper, written by 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Bond, whom Mr. Savage called the two 
contending powers of light and darkncfs. They wrote by 
turns each fix E flays ; and the chara<5lcr of the work waa 
bbferved regularly to rife in Mr. Hill's weeks, and fall in 
Mr. Bond's. Dr, J. 

but 
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but of whicli he was himfelf the author, as 
Ibfk. Savs^e afterwards declared. Thefe lines, 
and the paper In which Acy were inferted^ 
had a very powerful effed njpcm, all but his 
mother, whom, by ma&ing her cruelty more 
pi^Hck, they only hardened in her averiton. 

Mr. Hill mot otily pirbmotcfl 8ie fubfcriptiou 
to the Mifcelfttny, but ftifni&ed likewife the 
greateft part of the PoeAS of which it is coo^- 
p6fed, and particularly ^bt Bappy Man^ which 
he publifhed as alpedmen. * 

The fubfcriptiobs of thofe whom thefe pa^^ 
pers ihould influence to patronize merit ip. 
diftreis; without any other foliciiation, were 
diredled to be left at Button's co&e^oufe; 
and Mr. Savage going thither a few days af- 
terwards, without expectation of any effeft 
from his propolal, found to his furpriie iefenty 
guineas^, which had been fent hhn in confe* 
quence of the compaffion excited by Mn 
Hill's pathetic reprefentation. 

^ The names of thofe who fo generouflf coatributed to 
his rellefy having been mentioned in a former account, ought 
not to be omitted here. They were the DutcheTs of Cleve- 
land, Lady Cheyney, Lady Caftlemain, Lady Gower, Lady 
Lechmere, the Dutcfaefs Dowager and Dutchefs of Rutland^ 
Lady StrafEbrd, the Countefs Dowager of Warwick, Mies* 
Mary Floyer, Mrs. Sofuel Noel, Duke of Rutland, Lord 
Cainfborough, Lord Milfington, Mr. John Sarage. Dr. J. 

VOL.IIL O To 
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To this Mifcellany he wrote a Preface^ ia 
which he gives an account of his mother^s 
cruelty in a very uncommon ftrain of humour, 
and with a gaiety of imagination, which the 
fuccefs of his fubfcription probably produced. 

The P^dicAtion is addrefied to the Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, whom he flatter^ 
without referve, and to confei» the truth, wi^ 
very little art * • The jfamc obfcrvation may 
be extended to all his Dedications: (his 
complilhents are conftrained and violent, 
heaped . together without the grace of order, 
Qr the decency of introdu^ion: he feems 
to have written his pan^gyricks for the perufal 

• This tkefcHowing extrad from it will prove: 
. — (* StiK9.<mr.c<Mtnt^y has been honoured with the glory' 
« of your wit, as elevated and immortal as your foul» it no 
•'"•• longer remains a doubt whether your fex have ftrength of 
'**' xnind in.ptoportion to their fweetne(s. There is fome- 
^f*. thing ill your veiies 9S diftinguifhed as your air.«-*They 
". are as (Irong.as truth, as deep as reafoo, as clear as in-, 
• ** nocence, andas fmooth as beauty .-p— They contain a name- 
** lefs and peculiar mature of forc^ and grace, which is at 
** once fb moviogly ferene> and fo majeflically lovely, that, 
it is too amiable to appear any where but in your eyes and 
in your writings. 

*• As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy 

of flattel-y,' I Know not how | can forbear this applieation 

to your Ladyflijp, becaufe there is fcarce a poffibility that 

** I (hould fay more than I believe, when I am fpeaking of 

•* your Excellence.'' ^J^- J« 

' ,oniy 
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only of his patrons, and to imagine that he 
had no other talk than to paiAper them with 
pxaifes ho.wever grofs, and thaV flattery would 
make its way to the heart, without the affiff- 
ance of elegance 6r invention. * 

Soon kftefwstfds -the death df the king fur- 
niflied a general fubjcd for a pSetical contefl:, 
in which Mr. Savage engaged, and is allowed 
to have carried the prfze of honour from hH 
competitors: but I knbw ribt whether he 
^ined by his peifonhanee aiiy other advan- 
tage than the intreafe of his reputation ; 
though it muft certainly have been with farther 
views that he prevailed upon himfelf to at- 
tempt a fpecies of writing, of which iall ' the 
topics had been long before exhaufted, and 
which was made at once difficult 1)y the mul- 
titudes that had failed in it, a^d thofe that 
had fucceeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and 
though frequently involved in veiy diftrefsful 
perplexities, appeared however to be gauning 
upon mankind, when both his fame and }xis 
life were endangered by an event, of which 
it is hot yet determined, whether it ought to 
be mentioned as a crime or a calamity. 

On the 20th of November 1727, Mr. Sa- 
vage came from Richmond, where he then 

O 2 loi^ed) 
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lodg^ that'he mig^ purJKjie his ftudin ^i^illi 
^8 interrvptlon, with m intepit to difchacge 
Ij&c^er lodgiiig which he- had i& We^n^^ 
filer ; aiu^ accidcntaUy meetrag (wo g^tl^m^o 
hi$ acquaintancQ»^ who/i) wg^W were Mer- 
phapt and Gxc|^r)r9 he .wicot ia ^th (I^em to 
a neighboimi^ cofice-jlicm^^ imd £it ^binlfin^ 
. till it was late^i it heing in oo.time loiMu Si^ 
i^e'« life any p^ of }w cbanu^er (o h^ th« 
^ of thp cofog^pa^y that defined to feparat^ 
He would willixigly haye gone to hied in the 
fame houiii^ ;' b}{t th^ere w^ not room £br th^ 
whole cpn^f^^ imd there&re th^ agreed to 
. r^amUe aho^t•the.ft|:eet$, and divert thqtnfelve& 
with fud) ai^ufements as fivoiild ofie^: them* 
ielves till xnorninfi. 

In t&is lealk they happened .uaiucldiy tc^ 
di^roYtf a li|^t in HbbkdbnV cofiee^ioufe^ 
near Charing^crofs^ and there£an watt iiu 
Merchant wiUi feme r^deneia demanded a 
f ooiQ^ and wa9 told that therf was a good firf 
in the nexf parlpinr, which die company were 
about to ieay^j -being then, paying their, recr 
jkoning; Merchspt, nc^t; i^tisfkd with thh 
anfwer, rufhed into tjie ropnx, and wa$ fol- 
' lowed by his cpmpanions. He then petulant^ 
placed feimfelf between the, company and the 
lii"^, and foon after kicked down the table. 
• /*'•*••' --'--' This 
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T^Hss produced a qtiarrel, fwordt' were Arkvrii 
dd both fidesy ahdroob Mn ^ma Sinctaiir was 
ktUed Satag;e, liaring likewiii^ wouhded ai 
maSQ that heidr:him, forced Ids way with 
M8r(tfaatit Qut of the hoiife; but being inti^ 
xnidated and confh&d', without tdTdotionr 
tother to fi)p oribc^^: they wilretdben iix a backr 
eoiift faif ont ^fl tjbef company and fbine fbW 
dien^ whom He h^ calkd to his siSStanaix. 

r Bdng fecufed aftd guarded tfert night, they 
were \i\ the mortiirig carried bSfcrd thf eb juf- 
ticctf," who cdmriiitted them t6 the Oatqihouie^ 
frdm vHbenfee^ upon^ne ofMn Sii^lair, 

which happened the lame day, they* Were re- 
mln^ed^iajt^eiii^t to Newga where they 
Yrere however treated with ibn&ii diftin^mi^ 
Qsaiitipted firbm the^^ of ^aios, aod 

dw&aed^ not ,toong tlie c6fiQ«K>ii ^rirainals^- 
bitfhir^jPrefi-yftTdl 

" ^^ea the diy rf trfal came; the court was 
crowded in a rptf tmu&ai manner, . aoid the 
publick aj^eaxted to intereft itfeif as in. a cauie^ 
of g^ncrid octiQcxn; The witnefles againft' 
Mi; SafvQigei afnljfair£MndS!.wevey' tbe womaci 
whokqictfaelioul^ .which vasia hoiife of ill 
fame,, and hec maidt the men who wi^e in 
the room with Mr. Sinclair, . aniifar wcanan of 

O3 the 
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the town^ who had been drinking with thcihy' 
and with whom one of them: had been feen in 
bed. They fwdrcr in general, that Merchant 
gave the provocation; which Savage and Gre-' 
gory idrcw their fwotds to juftify ; that Sa- 
vage drew firft, land that ht Azhlftd Sinclair, 
when' he was^not in a-pofturc/ipf defence, or 
while Gregory commanded his fword ; that? 
after he had given the thnxft he turned pale^ 
and would have retired, but the maid clung 
rbund him, and one of the <>ompany endea« - 
youred to detain him, from whom he broke, 
by cutting the maid on the head, but was:a^: 
terwards taken in a court. ' 

There was fome difference in their dqpoii^ 
tions ; one did not iee Savage give the wound^ 
another faw it given when Sinclair held his* 
point towards the ground; and the woman of- 
the town aflerted, that fhe did not fee Sin- 
clair's fword at all: this differ^ncei however 
was Very far from amounting to inconfift- 
ency ; but it was'fufficient to fhew, that tfie 
hurry of the difpute was fuch, that it was not 
eafy to difcover the truth wdth :relatipn tapar<* 
ticular circUmftances^ and that therefore fonld^ 
dedu<3:ions were to be made from the credibi-^ 
lity of the tcftimomc8.> ? 

J Sinclair 
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Sinclair had declared feTieral times before 
Iris death, thsft he received his WDund from 
Savage : nor did Savage at his trial deny the 
fadl, but endeavoured partly to extenuate it, 
by nr^ng the fudd^ti^d of the whole a^en, 
and the impoffibilfty of any 411 6t^^n/6i pre- 
meditated nialice; and partly to juftify it by 
tlie necd^ty of fe|f«-defence, and the . hazai^d 
of his owa life, if he had loft that oppor- 
tujtiif y oi jpving the thriift : he obferVed, *hat 
neither reafon nor iaw obliged^ a man to wait 
for the-blow which ^;94s threatened, and which, 
if he Ihould fufierit. He m^i|ht liever be able 
to return ; that it was always allowable to pre- 
vent an affauU, andjo preferve life by taking 
away that of die advef^u^, by whom it was 
^^Ldjmgfred. . . / i: :. 

' Withi:e^d.to the videbce with which he 
endeavoixred to efeape, he declared, tlritt it wai 
not his deiign to fly from jnftice, or decline a 
trial, but to avoid the expences^^ arid-fcverities* 
of A prifon ; and that he kitei^ded 'to have ap- 
pieared at the bar without compulfion. c. 

. This ddEence^ whicSi took up mbro^^an an 

hour, was heard by the multitude that thrlkigecf 

the court with the mbft attentive atid i^fpe^b- 

ful iikaoe i xhok who thought he dtght not 

; • 64 to 



to )}e acq^tted) pwn^d that af^aufe; cqc^d 
nptr bc't^fyffd. ' hifa; aad: thofc who before- 
{uded h» xxu<)foil|)i^S9 iioi!r\x:^Y«i:Qpi(;ed his . 

igircre {ffoved Cobe^p^c^M^f^^^^^^f^^^^ 
did oot/994tl6 th^oft U> much crcdit;f a; c^mr 
qif^n ftninipet^ a woiiiijiA hy. whom ^xamg9^ 

were f\^pparfied}.{aiid x^t eh^rai^er oC Sftirsig^ 
was by fevffial perfons, of diitipftiQii- afiertftdt 
tp be that ola^ mod^ft L»oS€mfive. mVK, not 
ijicUiiied to,1m»l5 or tct itifplei»:e^ and whp hi»4^ 
to that time^ h«!9A €«% kagwiiiothf» q^^m 

Had lii^ aiudi^iicp been his judges-y he;haif 
undoubtedly been acquitted; butMn Pagci 
who' ttm: tb^ upmi..the'ibench» tstified Mm 
wUh hMi ufual iinft)l^ce^ and ieSrerity, and 
when he had funmied. up thi^ eyidence,. eoff 
4e»i?f9JM^: to e^peiftte :tbejury,taar Mr. Sm 
yage i^^d :to rei^. it» with; thfat dioquenft 
harangues, . . 

. ^ G^^Hleini^' of die jiiiy^ you affe to oon* 
^ fider that Mn Sata^ is: a V4ny great wan^ 
^ ft: much greater nmni than ybu or I; gentie** 
^ mea of ^ the jury; thaC- he^/irestrs ^ery fine 

t I . < clothes^ 
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< do^8^ Qwch. finer dodtea. ihm you or t^ 
*■ gentkmcn of. the jusy ;. that he ha3 ahundf^ 
^ ance of mooey ii^ hi^ i»ockety mu^morc^ 
•' Hwiiey th*iiycni ox I|,gmUc»ettpCthe jur^ 
^. bjutv gwitlemfa of tbe jiuy, i$'it aot-a,T^cf 
^hwl i9l<s^ gpQ^fiM&oCthf juc^ thatJ^ 
^ SwFflgr^flidttW thew^r^killyqu w^fl»e,f«l^ 
* tlemea of the jury V 

Mr/Siviskge^ he«mg hi» dfftace^thw 19^ 
ceprefented^ aod the^ men who wew t& dKMo 
hia fate iooited agaihftJhloft by iavMliona oom^ 
parifons, refokitdy a^^erted^ dis^t hi0rc(mfig|, wom 
not candidly explained^ and bc^^tft to n$cft§i^ 
isiiate what he hsA before fiiid wh& regard to 
his condition, and die^neceffi^ <^ radeavouxw 
11^ to efeape ibt eispcncn-i^ isxiprtibiiaie&t j 
but the judge having] «nie|^ him to te filevt^ 
and rq>eated fab orders without e&i^, com- 
manded that he ihouhl be taken from the has 
foyfSofce« 

The'^'jury thes hea]?d:tfae opi^oii of the 
judge^ that good cha^adiecs were of no weight 
againft pofittve evidence^ though they might 
turn the fiiale where ir was= doubtful^;. and that 
diough^ when two men attack eadi others 
the death of either ia only manflaughter; 
hut where one is the aggrefibr, a& in the 

4 cafe 
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cafe before them, and; in puriuance of his 
firft attack, kills tKe other, the law fuppofes 
the adtioniTiowevcrl fudden, to be malicious. 
ITiey tfeen-^eliberatcdupon their Verdiai an<f' 
determiiitid that *Mr. Sarage and Mfc Gtc- 
goiy ^ete<*gmlty -DFratirder ; atid -Mr. Mer« 
chaiit,-who had- no fsirord, only of man--' 

ilaughten ' 

• » ... 

Thus ended this metHiAable trial, which 
h^ed' eight hours. Mr. Savage and Mr. 
Gregory were conduced back ta prifon, 
where they were more dofcly confirmed, and 
loaded ^th irons of fifty pounds weight: 
four days afterwards they were fent. back to 
the court to receive fentence ; on which occa- 
fion Mr. Savage made,, as far as it could be 
retained in memory, the foUowing fpeech : 

•* It is now, my Lord, too late to oflfer any 
•* thing by way of defence or vindication ; 
** nor can we expedt from your Lordfhips, 
^* in this court, but the Yentcnce which the 
" law requires^ youy as judges, to pronounce 
** againft men of our calamitous condition.— 
^^ But we are alfo perfuaded, that as mere 
^^ men, and out of this feat of rigorous juf* 
^' tice, you are fufceptive»of the, t^der paf- 
^^ fions, and too humane not to commiserate 

" the 
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*• the unhappy fituation of thofe, whom 
** the law fdmetimefe perhapi-'^^-«xa^fe--^*fom ' 
^•'-you to pronounce upon.: No doubt you 
" diftinguifli between oflfences which, arife- 
^^ out of premedttation, and a difpofition ha« 
*V bituated' to vice or immorality, .and tcsai&: 
^^ grefHons, which ate the unhappy and un^. 
** forefeeri effe&s of cafual aKfence of reaibn^ • 
**'and*^^fudden impulfe of paffioa: we therc- 
** fore hope you -will- contribiite' all ydu can ' 
*^^to an extcnfion o£ that mttrey, which the 
** gentlemen of^e jury i&v^ J[>een^pleafed to ' 
": fhew Mr. Merchant, whb (allowing fa^ft.: 
**• as fworn a^inft . us r by the evidence) h»' 
^^ kd U8 into this t)ut calamity* ] I hope thii ; 
** will not be cbnftrued as if wc meant to refleft » 
^^ upon that gentleoiany or rernqve any thio^ ^ 
" J&oro lis; upoii him, qr that we repine the 
^^ .more at our fjtte,. becaufe he has no partici* 
^^ {Nation of it J; No, my Lori^ ! For my part, I 
^* 4eclare not^g^^u^d more foftsn my grief, 
" . than, to be without any cojnpanioji in fo 
** great a misfortune V 

.:Mr. Sa/vage Jbad now no hopes of life, 
hut from tbe:«ierc;y ! of theci^own, which was ^ 

,...;?.Mf..SavageYLai. 

very 
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very ^aiae^y fi^ciied by Ins fii^ds, ttkl- 
^Ifjbidi* wi^li^ whatever c^ffieidity the ftory^ 
nsnay obcua bdief, wtt ^I^buded only, by hit' 
Hjodien , . 

* 

^:Tq pttjudice tHe (^nea aganift Idm, £ie' 
tRadetife of an iQcideiit,:wbich vaiB cinkted 
ia die. order of time, that ifi ttight be ineii« 
tioned together iiHfih thie puipofe vj^itch it'wair 
mtde to £srT& Mr. Sairiige, rAnea her had 
dKcovered hia^ btttiivhad 4ii ioeeiknt defoe- 
toipeak to his mother, who ahrays aToidcd 
himJn. publtd^^ ihtd lefiiied hka admiffionr^ 
iBfo her houfe. One eveofaig vraHdt^, u it 
ims his cuftom, ia ^ fixeet that ihe iniitt!<* 
fatted, he ikw the door of her hoQ& by acci-^ ' 
dtet open i^ he ^otwtd it, aad^ foKMng no per- 
f^ in the pa^ffitgeto hinder him, went up 
ibiiffs tofdlutehem She difc^Tercd^ him he* 
fere he entered hef chamber^ aliEurmed^^e'^ 
family with tlve moft diftirefefut outcries, ttid" 
whefi fhe had by her fereaaia gsfthered- them' 
about her, ordered them to drhr^ otit ei the 
houfe that villain, who had foreed himftlf ia 
i^on her, and e^eM^otired to murder her. 
Sa:rage, who hadatlCTOipted Wiethe moft &b«> 
zniffive tendernefs to foften her rs^e, hearing 
her utter fo deteftaftle an accc^ition, thought 

it 



it.pmdbQtto xct^j and, I bette^^e, neref tfc* 
tempiied a^ttfwaxds to fpeak to her. 

But, Ih6da9d as hei/raB i«^h her falfchood 
and her jcnielty, he imagined that ihe intended 
tit ^her ufeof lier Me, tttah to fet herfelf 
£pee from hi% Embraces and fblieitations, and 
waa Terjr fer fipDSi fufpeSing that Ihe would 
tteafure kin lier memory, as aainftrument of 
i^tufe widtednefsi or that (he would endea^^ 
viiat £fiir- thk fi^itioud aflault to deprive him 
ofhisISSe^ ' 

©ttt when 'the <3!ueen Was folicited for his 
pardon:, and informed of the fevere treatment 
which he had fufibted&bm his judge, flie an« 
fwere«l| that, however unjuftifiable might be 
the manttcr of his trial, or whatever extenua«- 
tion the a£tion £br which he was condemned 
might admit, fhe eould not diink that man a 
proper c^jed of the King's mercy, who had 
tieeA capiat^ c^ei>tesdng- his mother's houfe in 
tlve night, with an intent to murder her« 

By whom-this atrocious cahimny hstd been 
tranfmitted to the Queen ; whether Ihe tliat 
invetited had^ the -front to relate it; whether 
4(he found aiiy one weak ''enoU^ to ere<Ht \U 
<n corrupt i^DBgh to concur with heir in her 
hateful, defign, 1 kuiow not: but methods had 

been 
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been talsen to perfuade the Queen fo ftrongly 
of the truth of it» that fhe for a long time re-« 
fufed to heal: any one of thofe whp p^tioned 
for his life. 

Thus had Savage .perifhed by the evidence 
of a bawd, a ftrumpet, and his mother, had 
not jufUce and compaflion procured him an 
advocate of rank too great to be rej€^e;d un- 
heard, and of virtue too eminent to be heard 
without being believed* His merit and his 
calamities happened to reach the ear of the 
Countefs of Hert;)fordy who engaged in ^lis 
fupport with all the tendemefe that is excited 
by pity, and all the zeal which is kindled by 
jgeneroiity; and, demanding an audience of 
the Queen, laid before her the whole fcries 
of his mother's cruelty, expofed the impro- 
bability of an accufation by which he was 
charged with an intent to commit a murder 
that could produce no advantage, and foon 
convinced her how little his former condud 
coukl deferve to be mentioned as a reafon for 
extraordinary feverity* 

The intergofition of this Lady was fo fuc- 
cefsful, thf^t he was fpon aftpr admit^d to bail, 
jand, on the 9th qf March J 728, plqaded the 
^King's pardon, . , . 

It 
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. It.is natural to inquire upon what motives 
his naiDdier could perfecute him in a manner 
fo outrageous and implacable ; for What rea- 
fon fhe could employ all the arts of malice, 
and all thQ /nares of calumny, to take away 
the life of her own fon, of a fon who never, 
injured her, who.,was never fupported by her 
ex;pence, nor obftruded any profped: of plea* 
fure or advaipitage: why fhe ihould endea*- 
vour ;lta deftroy him by a lie-^-»a lie ^which 
coiUd nQt gain credit, but muft vaniih of 
itielf at the i^ moment of examination, and 
of which only thia can be faid to make it 
probable, that it may be obferved from her 
condufl:, that the mojft execrable crimes are 
ibmedmes committed without apparent tempt- 
ation. 

This mother is ftill alive *, and may per- 
haps' even yet, though her malice was fo often 
defeated, enjoy the pleafure of reflecting, that 
the life which flie often endeavoured to de- 
ftroy, was at laft fhortened by her maternal 
offices ; that though ihe could not tranfport 
her fon to the plantations, bury him in the 
^op of a mechanip, or h^ften th? han4 pf 

« • 

• She died 061. 1 1, 175 j, at ber heufc in Qld Bond Street, 
aged abov* fourfcore. R. 

the 
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fhe ]^blitk fseecutiotker, {kt hsA yet had the 
fati^diOQ of embittaiiig aS his koats, a&d 
foreiog him into cxigenck^ th^ hurried on 
hit 4Mth. 

It is by no means neeefiary to aggravate 
the enormity of this tromah's condud, by 
placmg it in oppofidcfti to that of the Coun- 
ted of Hertford ; no one can faEl to obferve 
how much more amiable it is to relieve, thaA 
to oppreis, and to rdfcue innocence from de-^ 
ftrudion, than to deftroy -wltUotit an mjttry. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprifonment, his 
trial, and the djne in which* he lay under fen- 
tence of death, behaved with great firmneft 
and equality of mind, and confirmed by his 
fortitude the efteem of thofe who before ad- 
mired him for his abilities K The peculiar 

* It appears that during his confinfment he wrote a let-^ 
€er to his mother, which he feht to Th'eopfiilus Cibber, that It 
fHi^tbe tFafifmttted toherthroij^h the means of Mx» WiHcs. 
In his letfcer to Gibber be fays-^*' As to death* I am eafxt 
and dare meet it like-a man— -all that touches me is the con* 
cem of my friends^ and a reconcilement with my mother— 
I cannot txprefs the agony I felt when I wrote the letter to 
her— if you can find any decent excuft for (hewiag it to lufrl. 
Oldiield, do $ for I would have all my friends (and that ad- 
thirable Lady In particular) befatisfied I have done my dutj 
towards it— Dr. Youn^ to-day fent me aletter^ moft paflion* 
atclykiud.'> R. * 

« . circum* 
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etrcumftances of his life were made more ge« 
nerally known by a fhort account *, which 
was then publiihed, ^d of which feveral 
thoufands were in a few weeks difperfed over 
the nation: and the compaflion of mankind 
operated fo powerfully in his favour, that he 
was enabled^ by frequent prefents, not only to 
JTupport himfelf, but to aflift Mr. Gregory in 
prifon ; and, when he was pardoned and re- 
leafed; he found the number of his friends not 
leifened. 

The nature of the ad for which he had been 
tried Was in itfelf doubtful ; of the evidences 
which appeared againfl him, the character of 
the man was not unexceptionable, that of the 
woman notorioufly infamous ; fhe, whofe tef* 
timony chiefly influenced the jury to condemn 
him, afterwards retraced her aflertions. He 
always himfelf denied that he was drunk, as 
had been generally reported, Mr. Gregory, 
who is now ( 1 744) GoUeftor of Aiitigua, is 
faid to declare him far lefs criminal than he 
was imagined, even by fome who favoured 
him ; aiid Page himfelf afterwards confefled, 
that he had treated him with uncommon ri«^ 

* Written by Mr. ' Beckingham and another gentle- 
man. Dr. J. ^ 

Vol. III. P gour. 
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goun When all thefe particukrs are rated to-^ 
gether, perhaps the memory of Savage may 
not be much fuUied by his trial. 

Some time after he obtained his liberty, he 
m*t in the ftreet the woman that had fwom 
with fo much malignity againft him. She in- 
formed him, that fhe was in diftrefs, and, 
with a degree of confidence not eafily attain- 
able, difired him to relieve hen He, inftead 
of infuhing her mifery, and taking pleafure in 
the calamities of one who had brought his life 
into danger, reproved her gently for her per- 
jury ; and changing the on}y guinea that he 
liad^ divided it equally between her and him- 
felf.. 

- Thh is skti a<^ibn which in fome ages would 
have made a faint, and perhaps in others a 
hero, and which, without any hyperbolical 
encomiums, muft be allowed to be an inftance 
of uncommon generofity, an aft of complicated 
virtue ; by which he at once relieved the poor, 
correfted the vicious, and forgave an enemy ; 
by which he at once remitted the ftrongeft 
provocations, and exercifed the moft ardent 
charity. 

. Compaflion was indeed. the diftinguifliing 
quality of Savage ; fce never appeared inclined 

13 . to 
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i6 take advaatage Of weaknefe, to- attaek the! 
defencelefs, or to prefs upoa the falling : who-i 
ftver was diflxefled, was certain at leaft- of his 
good wifhes; and when he could give ho ^ 
affiftancc to extricate them frOin misfortunes^ 
he endeavoured to footh them hj fympathy 
and tenderhefs; 

But when his heirt Was liot foftened by 
the fight of mifery, he was fometimes ob^ 
ftinate in his refentment, and did not quick- 
ly lofe the remembrance of an injury* 
He always continued to fpeak with anger 
of the infolerice and partiality of Page, and 
a fhort time before his death revenged it by 
a fatire *. 

« 

It is natural to inquire in what terms Mn 
Savage fpdke of this fatal a£tion, when the! 
danger was over^ and he was under no necef- 
fity of ulirig any art to fet his conduct in the 
faireft light. He was not willing to dwell 
upon it ; and, if he tranfiently mentioned it, 
appeared neither to confider himfelf as a mur- 
derer, nor as a man wholly free from the 
^guilt of blood f. How much arid how lol!^ 

* Printed In the late colledion. 

f In one of his letters he ftyles.it " a fatal quarrel, but toO 
' well kabwn." Dr; J. 

Pa ht 
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he regretted it, appeared in a poem which htf 
publifhed many years afterwards. On occa- 
fitin df a copy of verfes, in which the failings 
6f good men were recounted, and ift whkh 
the author had endeavoured to illuftrate his 
fofition, that " the beft may fometimes 
" deviate from virtue,* by an inftance of 
murder cQmmitted by Savage in the heat of 
wine, Savage remarked, that it was no very 
juft reprefentation of a good man, to fuppofe 
him liable to drunkennefs, and diijpofed in his 
riots to cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as 
before, without any other fupport than acci- 
dental favours and uncert^un patronage a& 
fordied him j fpurces by which he was fome- 
times very liberally fupplied, and which at 
other times were fuddenly ftopped ; fo that 
he Ijpent his life between want and plenty j 
or, what was yet worfe, between beggary and 
extravagance; for, as whatever he received 
. was* the gift of chance, which might as wdl 
favour him at one time as another, he was 
tempted to fquander what he had, becaufe he 
always hoped to be immediately fupplied. 

Another caufe ,of his profufion was the 
abfufd kindnefs of his friends, who at once 

rewarded 
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rewarded and enjoyed his abilities, by treaN 
ing him at taverns, and habituating . him to 
jrfeafures which he could not afford to enjoy, 
9]id which he was not able to deny, him-r 
felf, though he purchafed the luxury of a 
fingle night by the anguifh of cold and hun-^ 
ger for a week. 

The experience of thefe inconveniences 
determined him to endeavour after fome fet- 
tled income, which, having long found fub- 
miffion and entreaties fruitlefs, he attempted 
to extort from his mother by rougher me- 
thods. He had now, as he acknowledged, 
loft that tendernefs for her, which the whole 
feries of her cruelty had not been able wholly 
to reprefs, till he found, by the effwts which 
fhe made for his deftru<lion, that ^ flie was 
not content with refiifing to aflift him, and 
being neutral in his ftruggles with poverty, 
but w^s as ready to fnatch every opportunity 
of adding to his misfortunes; and that {he 
was now to be confidered as an enemy 
implacably malicious, whom nothing but 
liis blood could fatisfy. He therefore threat- 
ened to harafs her with lampoons, and to 
publifh a copious narrative of her cpn- 
dud, unlels fhe confent^d tg purchafe an 

P 3 cxemp-v 
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exemption from infamy, by allowiilg iam a 
penfion. 

This expedient proved fucccfefuh WKiethcr 
fliatue ftill furyived, though virtue was ex^ 
dnd, or whether her relat^ns had more de^^ 
ticacy thai! heribljE^ isuyl imagined that feme 
of the darts which fatire might point at her 
would glance upon them; Lord Tyreonnel, 
,wjiatever v^rc his motives, upon his promife 
to lay afide his defign of expo^ng the cruelty 
pf his mother, received him into his family, 
jtre^ted him as his equali apd engaged to allow 
him a peiifipn of two hundred pounds a-year, 

This was the golden part of Mr, Savage's 
}k£ci and for fome time he had ho reaiba to 
complain of fortune ; his appearance was 
iplendid, his expences large^ and hi3 a^quaintr* 
ance extenfive. He was courted: by: .all who 
endeavoured to be thought mdn of rgcnius, 
and carefFed by all who valued themfelves upon 
a refined tafte# To admire Mr. Savage, wasf 
a proof ef dilcenQment ; and to be acquainted 
with him, yj^as a title to poetical reputation. 
His prefence was fjifEcient to make any place 
pf . publick entertainment popular ; and his 
approbation and example conftituted the 
ftfliion. So powerful is genius, when it is 
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invefted with the glitter of afflileneej Men 
willingly pay to fortune that regard which* 
they owe to merits and are pleafed when they^ 
have an opportunity at once of gratifying their 
yanity , and pra£tifing their duty. 

This interval of profperity furniihed him* 
with opportunities of enlarging hisf -tnowlfedge 
of human naturp, by contemplating life from 
its higheft gra4ations to its loweft ; -and, had 
he afterwards applied to dramiatick poetry, he 
would perhaps not havfe had many fuperiors ; 
for, as he never differed any fcene to pafs be-i 
fore his eyes without notice, he had trealiired 
in his ,mind. all the different combinations of 
paflions, and the innumerable mixtures of vice 
and virtue, which diftinguifh one charafter 
from another; and, as his conception wai 
ftrong, his expreffions were clear, he eafily 
received impreflions from objects, and very 
forcibly tranfmitted them to others. 

Of hi$ exa£t obfervations on human life he 
has left a proof, which would do honour , to 
the greateft names, in a fmall pamphlet, called 
The Author to be let *, where be introduce* 
Ifcariot Hackney, a proftitute fcdbbler, giving 
an account of his birth, his educatioh, his di& 

• Printed in his Works, vol. II.'p, !23i. I 
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pofition, and morals, habits of life, and max- 
ims of condu£);. In the introduction are 
related many fecret hiftories of the petty 
writers of that time, but fometimes mixed 
with ungenerous reflexions on their. birth, 
their circumftances, or thofe of their relations; 
nor cap it be denied, that fome paflfages are 
iucb as Ifcariot Hackney might himfeif have 
produced. 

He was accufed likewife of living in an 
appearance of friendfliip with fome whom he 
fatirifed, and of making ufe of the confidence 
which he gained by a feeming kindnefs, to 
difcover failings and expofe them : it muft be 
confeffed, that Mr. Savage's efteem was no 
very certain pofleflion, and that he would 
lampoon at one time thofe whom he had 
praifed at anothen 

It may be alleged, that the fame man may 
change his principles ; and that he, who wa« 
once defervedly commended, may be after- 
wards fatirifed with equal jufticq; or that the 
poet was dazzled with the appearance of vir- 
tue, and found the man whom he had cele- 
brated, when he had an opportunity of ex- 
amining him more narrowly, unworthy, of the 
panegyrick which he had too h^iiily beftowed ; 

and 
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And diat, as a falfe fatire ought to be recanted^ . 
for the fake of him whofe reputation may be 
injured, falfe praife ought likewife to be ob- 
viated, left the diftinftion between vice and 
yirtufi ftaould be loft, left a bad man fhould be 
trufted upon the credit of his encomiaft, or 
left ^others fhould endeavour to obtain thelike 
praifes by the fame means. 

But though thefe excufes may be often 
plaufible, and fometimes juft, they are very 
ifeldom fatisfaftory to mankmd; and the writer^ 
who is not conftant to his fubjed, quickly 
finks into contempt, his fatire lofes its force, 
and his panegyrick its value, and he is only 
confidered at one time as a flatterer, and as a 

calumniator at another. ' 

< » • • 

To avoid thef© imputations, it is only nc«» 
ceffary to follow the rules of virtue, and t^ 
preferve an unvaried regard to truth. Fof 
though it is undoubtedly poflible that a maq^ 
however cautious, may be fometimes deceived 
by an artful appearance of virtue, or by felfe 
evidences of guilt, fuch errors will not be frc* 
quent ; and it will be allowed, that the name 

of an author would never have been made 

t "^ ...... . 

contemptible, had no man ever faid what he 

did 
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did not think, or miiled otl^ere but when h^ 
was him&lf deceived. 

. S^ifetf . Jiuthor tQ be let was firft publifhed in a 
fingle pamphlet, and afterwards inferted in a 
eolledtion of pieces relating to the Dunciad^ 
whidh were addrelTed by Mr. Savage to the 
JEarl jof ' Middlefex, in a ^ dedication which 
he was prevailed upon to fign, though he di4 
iXQi write it, and in which there are fome po- 
iitions, that the true author would perhaps 
not have publifhed under his own name, and 
pn which Mr. Savage afterwards reflected witlj 
no great fatisfaftion ; the enumeration of th€ 
bad effe^s of the uncontrolled freedom of the 
prefs, and the aflertion that the ^^ liberties 
** taken by the writers of Journals with theif 
^* fuperiors were exorbitant andunjuftifiable," 
Veliry ill became men, who have themfelves not 
always (hewn the exadteft regard to the laws 
of * fubordination in their writings, and who 
have often fatirifed thofe that at leaft thought 
themfelves their fuperiours, as they were emir 
pent for their hereditary rank, .and employed 
|n the higheft offices of tlje kingdom. But 
this IS only an inftance of that partiality which 
gimdft every man indulges with regard to him- 

* See his Works, vol. II. p, 233. 
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fdi; the liberty of the pi)efs is a Ueffing whea 
we are inclined to wjite againft oth<^Sf aa4 
^ calatnity when we find purfelves. overborn 
by the multitude of our affailants; as the power 
jof the crowa is always thought too great by 
. thpfe wl^oiiiffer by its influence, and too Httle 
by thofe in whofe favour it is exerted; and 4. 
Handing ^my is generally accounted nccclTary 
i>y thofe who command, and d^ngerpus ^d 
pppreflive by thofe who fuppprt it. 

Mr. Savage was iikewife very far from be- 
lieving, that the letters lanjiexed to each fpe^ 
/cies of bad poets in the Bathos wer^, as hg 
was dirededto affert. ^'fet down atrandom:'* 
for when he was charged by one of his friends 
with putting his name to fuch an improbar 
bility, he had no other ^nfw,er to make, than 
that " he did not think of it:^ and his friend 
had too much tendernefs to reply, that next 
to the crinle of writing contrary to what he 
thought, was that of writing without think- 
ing. ^ \ 

After having remarked what is falfe in this 
,dedication, it is proper that I obferve the im- 
partiality which I recommend, by declaring 
what Savage aflerted ; that the account of the 
jcircumftances which attended the publication 

of 
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of the Dunciady however ftrange and impro« 
bable, was exadly true. 

The publication of this piece at this time 
raifed Mr. Savage a great number of enemies 
among thofe that were attacked by Mr. Pope, 
with whom he was confidered as a kind of 
confederate, and whom he was fufpefted of 
fupplying with private intelligence and fecrct 
incidents: fo that the ignominy of an informer 
was added to the terrour of a fatirift. 

That he was not altogether free from lite- 
rary hypocrify, and that he fometimes fjpoke 
one thing, and wrote another, cannot be de- 
nied; becaufe he himfelf confefled, that, 
when he lived with great familiarity with 
Dennis^ he wrote an epigram * againft him. 

Mr. Savage, however, fet all the malice of 
all the pigmy writers at defiance, and thought 
the friendfliip of Mr. Pope cheaply purchafed 

♦ This epigram was, I bdievet never publifhed. 

** Should Dennis publifliyou had ftabb'd your brothef, 
X.3mpo0n'd your monarch, or debauch'd your mother ; . 
Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had, 
Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad ? 
On one fo poor you cannot take the law. 
On one fo old your fwordyou fcornto draw. 
Uncag'd then, let the harmlefs monfter rage. 
Secure in dulnefs, madnefs, want, and age." Dr. J. 

by 
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By being expofed to their cenfure and their 
hatred ; nor had he . any reafon to repent of 
the preference, for he found Mr, Pope a fteady 
and unalienable friend almoft to the end of 
his life. 

About this time, notwithftanding his avow- 
ed neutrality with regard to party, he pub- 
lifhed a panegyrick on Sir Robert Walpole, 
for which he was rewarded by him with twenty 
guineas, a fum not very large, if either the 
excellence of the performance, or the afflu- 
ence of the patron, be confidered ; but greater 
than he afterwards obtained from a perfon of 
yet higher rank, and more delirous in appear- 
ance of bein^ diflinguifhed as a patron of li- 
terature. 

As he was very far from approving the 
condudt of Sir Robert Walpole, and in con- 
, verfation mentioned him fometimes with acri- 
mony, and generally with contempt; as he 
was one of thofe who were always zealous 
in their aflertif^ns of the juftice of the late 
oppofition, jealous of the rights of the peo- 
ple, and alarmed by the long-continued tri- 
umph of the court; it was natural to afk him 
what could induce him to employ his poetry 
in praife of that man who was, in his opinion, 

an 
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an enemy to liberty, and an oppreffor 6f hiiT 
country ? He alleged, that he was then de- 
pendent upon the Lord Tyrconnel,- who wa& 
an implicit follower of the ijiiniftry ; and that 
being enjoined by him, not without menaces,, 
to write in praife of hisN leader, he had not 
TCfolution fufEcient to facrifice the pleafure of 
affluence . to that of integrity. 

On this, and on many other occafions, he' 
WW ready to lament the mifery of living at 
the tables of other men, which was his fate 
from the beginning to the end of his life f 
for I know not whether he ever had, iot 
three months together, a fettled habitation, 
in which he could claim a fight of refi-^ 
dence. 

^' To this unhappy ftate it is juft to impute 
much of the inconftaticy of his condad j for 
though a readinefs to comply with the mcli^ 
nation of others was no part of his natural 
character, yet he was fometimes obliged to 
relax his obftinacy, and fubniit his own 
judgment, and even his virtue, to the govern- 
ment of thofe by whom he was fupportedj 
fo that, if his miferies were fometimes the 
confequences of his faults, he ought not yet- 
to be wholly excluded from compaflion> be- 

cauf© 
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€aufe his faults were very often the effciSia of 
his misfortunes. , 

In this gay period * of his life, while hd 
was furrounded by affluence and pleafure, he 
publilhed I'be Wanderer^ a moral poem, of 
which the defign is colnprifed in thefe lines : 

I fly all publick care, all venal ftrifc, - 
To try the ftill, compared with aftivc, life ; 
To prove, by thefe, the fons of men may owe 
The fruits of blifs to burfting clouds of^woe^ 
That ev'n calamity, by thought refin'd, 
Inlpirits and adorns the thinking mind. 

And more diftin(£Uy in the following pa6 
fage: 

By woe, the foul to daring aftion fwells ; 
By woe, in plaintnefs patience it excels ; 
From patience, prudent clear experience Iprings, 
And traces knowledge thro* the courfe of things ! 
Thence hope is form'd, thence fortitude, fuccefi. 
Renown :— whatever men covet and carcfi. 

This performance was always confidered by 
himfelf as his mafter^piece ; and Mr. Pope^ 
when he afked his opinion of it, told himi 

that he read it once over, and was not dif* 

* 
• 1729. 
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i>Ieafed with it ; that it gave him more pleafure 
at the fecond perufal, and delighted him ftill 
more at the third* 

It has been generally objeded to The Wan^ 
derery that the difpofition of the parts is irre- 
gular j that the defign is obfcure, and th© 
plan perplexed J that the images, however 
beautiful, fucceed each other without ordfer ; 
and that tHe whole performahce is not fo 
much a regular fabrick, as a heap of fhining 
materials thrown together by accident, which 
llrikes rather ^yith the folemn magnificence of 
^ ftupendous ruin, than the elegant giandeur 
cxf a finilhed pile/ 

This criticifm is univerfal, and therefore it 
is reafonable to believe it at leaft in a great 
degree juft ; but Mr. Savage was always of a 
contrary opinion, and thought his drift could 
only be miffed by negligence or ftupidity^ 
and that the whole plan was regular, and %he 
parts dillina. 

It was never denied to abound with ftrong 
teprefentations of nature, and juft obfervatidns 
upon life ; and it may eafily be obferved, thaf 
moft of his piftures have an evident tendency 
to illuftrate his firft great pofition,. " that good 
•* x% the confequence of evil/' The fun that 

burns 
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\yatf^ up the mountains, fructifies the vales ; 
the deli^e that rufhes down th^ broken rocks 
with dreadful impetuofity, is feparated intQ 
purling brooks } and the rage of the hurricane 
purifies the air. 

Even in this poem he has not been able to 
forbear one touch upon the cruelty of his 
mother, which, though remarkably delicate 
and tender, is a proof how deep an imprefiion 
it had upon his mind. 

This niuft be at leafk acknowledged, which 
ought to be thought equivalent to many other 
excellences, that this poem can promote no 
ether purpofes than thofe of virtue, and that 
it is written with a very ftrong feiife of the 
eflScacy of religion* 

But my province is rather to give the hif- 
tory of Mr* Savage's performances, than to 
difplay their beauties, or to obviate the criti- 
cifmis which they have occafioned ; and there- 
fore I fliall not dwell upon the particular 
pafiages which deferve applaufe : I fhall neither 
fhew the excellence of his defcriptions, nor 
expatiate on the terrifick portrait of fuicide, 
nor point out the artful touches, by which he 
has diftinguiihed the intellei^ual features of 
Vol. IIL Q^ the 
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the rebels, who fuffer death in his laft canto. 
It is, however, proper to obferve, that Mr. 
Savage always declared the charafters wholly 
fictitious, and without the leaft allufion to any 
real perfons or adions. 

From a poem fo diligently laboured, and fo 
fuccefsfully finifhed, it might be reafonably 
cxpe£ted that he fhould have gained confider- 
' able advantage ; nor can it, without fome de- 
gree of indignation and concern, be told, that 
he fold the copy for ten guineas, of. which he 
afterwards returned two, that the two lafl: 
iheets of the work might be reprinted, of 
which he had in his abfence intrufted the cor- 
redlion to a friend, who was too indolent to 
perform it with accuracy. 

A fuperftitious regard to the correction of 
his iheets was one of Mr. Savage's peculiari- 
ties: he often altered, revifed, recurred to 
his firft reading or pundluation, and again 
adopted the alteration ; he was dubious and 
, irrefolute without end, as on a queftion of 
the laft importance, and at laft was feldom 
fatisfied: the intrufiOn or omiffion of a 
comma was fufficient to difcompofe him, 
and he would lament an error of a fmgle 

letter 
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letter as a heavy calamity. In one of his 
letters relating to an impreffion of fome 
Verfes, he remarks, that he had, with regard 
to the correction of the proof, " a fpell upon 
** him j" and indeed the anxiety with which 
he dwelt upon the minuteft and moft trifling 
niceties, deferved no other name than that 
of fafcination. 

Th^t he fold fo valuable a |>erformarice for 
ib fmall a price, was not to be imputed either 
to ncceffity, by which the learned and inge- 
nious are often obliged to fubmit to very hard 
conditions ; or to avarice, by which the book- 
fellers are ^ frequently incited to opprefs that 
genius by which they are. fupported j but tfi 
that intemperate dellre of pleafure, and habi- 
tual flavery to his paffions, which involved him 
in many perplexities. He happened at that 
time to be engaged in the purfuit of fome 
trifling gratifidation, and, being without mpney 
for the ptefent occafion, fold his poem to the 
firft bidder, and perhaps for the firfl: price that 
was propofed, and would probably have been 
content with lefs, if lefs had been ofiered him* 

This poem was addreflfed to the Lord Tyr- 
connel, not only in the firft lines, but in a . 

0^2 formal 
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fonnal dedication filled with th^ higheft ftrainsr 
of panegyrickj and the warmeft profeflions of 
gratitude, but by no means remarkable for 
delicacy of connexion or elegance of ftyle. 

Thefe praifes in a fhort time he found him- 
felf inclined to rctraft, beiiig difcarded by the 
man on whom he had beftowed them, and 
whom he then immediately difcovered not to 
have deferred thenu Of this quarrel, which 
every day made more bitter, Lord Tyrconnel 
anc} Mr. Savage afligned very different reafons, 
which might perhaps all in reality concur, 
though they were not all convenient to be 
alleged by either party. Lord Tyrconnel af- 
firmed, that it was the condant practice of Mn 
Savage to enter a tavern with any company 
that propofed it, drink the moft expenfive 
wines with great profufion, and when the 
reckoning was demanded, to be without 
money : if, as it often happened, his company 
were willing to defray his part, the affair 
ended, without any ill confequences ; but if 
they were refractory, and expected that the 
wine fhould be paid for by him that drank it, 
his method of compofition was, to take theni 
with him to his own apartment, affume the 

13 govern- 
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govemmaat of th« houft, and order the but- 
ler in an imperious manner tp fet the beft 
i;irine in the cellar before his company, who 
often drank till they forgot the mfpe^l due to 
the hbuie in which they were entertained^ 
indulged themfelves in the utmoil extravar^ 
gance of merriment, pradlifed the mod licen- 
tious frolicks, and committed all the outrages 
of drunkennefs. 

Nor was this the only charge which Lord 
Tyrconnel brought againft him : Having given 
him a colle<^ion of valuable books, ilamped 
with his own arms, he had the mortification 
to fee them in a fhort time expofed to fale upon 
the flails, it being ufual with Mr. Savage, 
when he wanted a fiiiall fum, to take his books 
to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acqusunted with Mr. Savage, 
eafily credited both thefe accufations : for hav- 
ing been obliged, from his firft entrance into 
the world, to fubfift upon expedients, affluence 
was not able to exalt him above them j and fo 
much was he delighted with wine and con- 
verfation, andfo long had he been accuflomjed 
to live by chance, that he would at any time 
go to the tavern without fcruple, and truft for 
the reckoning to the liberality of his com- 

CL3 V^^T> 
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pany, and frequently of company to whom 
he was very little known. This conduft ia- 
.deed very feldom drew upon him thofe in- 
conveniences that might be feared by any 
other perfon J for his converfation was fo ea- 
tertaining, and his addrefs fo pleafing, that 
few thought the pleafure which they received 
from him dearly purchafed, by paying for 
his wine. It was his peculiar happinefs, that 
he fcvcely ever found a ftranger, whom he 
did not Ijeave a friend ; but it muft likewife 
be added, that he had not often a friend* 
long, without obliging him to becoijie.a 
'ftranger, 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, 
, that Lord Tyrconnel* quarrelled with him, 
becaufe he would not fubtradl from his own 
luxury and extravagance what he had pro- 
mifed to allow him, and that his refentment 
was only a plea for the violation of his pro- 
mife : He afferted, that he had done nothing 
that ought to exclude him from that fubfift- 
ence which he thought not (o much a favour^ 

4 

as a debt, fince it was offered him upon con- 

* His expreflibn in one of his letters was, f! that Lord 
;** Tyrconnel had involved his eftate, and therefore poorly 
** fought anoccafion to quarrel with him," Dr. J. 

ditipns 
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ditions^ which he had never broken ; and that 
his only fault was, that he could not be fup- 
ported with nothing. 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel 
often exhorted him to regulate his method of 
life, and not to fpend all his nights in taverns, 
and that he appeared defirous that he would 
pafs thofe hours with him, which he fo freely 
beftowed upon others. This demand Mr. 
Savage confidered as a cenfure of his conduft, 
which he could never patiently bear, and 

vwhich, in the latter and cooler parts of his life, 
was fo offenfive to him, that he declared 
k as his refolution, *^ to fpurn that friend 
" who fhould prefume to dictate to himj'* 
and it is not likely, that in his earlier years 

' he received admooitions with more calm- 
nefs* 

He was iikewife inclined to refent fuch ex- 
pe£tations; as tending to infringe his liberty, 
of which he was very jealous, when it was 
neceflary to the gratification of his paflions ; 
and declared, that the requeft was ftill more 
unreafonable, as the company to which he 
was to have been confined was infupportably 
difagreeable. This affertion affords another 
inftance of that inconfiftency of his writings 
• 0^4 with 
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with hts converfation, whkh was fo often to 
be chUesnrcd. He forgot hjQw iavifhly he had, 

in his Dedication to The Wanderer^ extolled 
the delicacy and penetration,^ the humanity 
'and generofity, the candour and politeneAf of 
the man, whom, when he no longer love4 
him, he declared to be a wretch without un- 
derftanding, without good-nature, and with-» 
put juftice J of whofe name he thought him^ 
felf obliged to leave no trace in any future 
edition of his writings ; and accordingly bloD^ 
ted it out of that copy of Tb€ Wanderer which. 
was in his hands. 

During his continuance with the Lord Tyr-r 
connel, he wrote The Triumph of Heaith and 
Mirth y on the recovery of Lady Tyrconnel 
from a languifhing illnefs. This performance 
is remarkable, not only for the gaiety of th^ 
ideas, and the melody of the numbers, but 
for the agreeable fi£tion upon which it is 
formed* Mirth, overwhelmed with forrow 
for the ficknefs of her favourite, takes a flight 
in queft of her fifter Health, whom fhe finds 
Inclined upon the brow of a lofty mountain, 
^midft the fragrance of perpetual fpring, with 
the breezes of the morning fporting about 

hen Being foUcited by her fitter Mirth, ffiQ 

readilir 
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readily promifes her afliftance, flies away in a 
cloud, and impregnates the waters of Bath 
with tiew virtues, by which the ficknefs of 
Belinda is relieved. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the partU 
cular circumftances of his birth and life, the 
fplendour of his appearance, and the diftindlioa 
which was for fome time paid him by Lord 
Tyrconnel, entitled him to familiarity witH 
perfons of higher rank than thofe to whof^ 
converfation he had been before admitted ; he 
did not fail to gratify that cuiiofity, which 
induced him to take a nearer view of thofe 
whom their birth, their employments, or their 
fortunes, neceffarily place at a diftance' from 
the greateft part of mankind, and to examine 
whether their merit was magnified or dimi- 
nifhed by the medium through which it was 
contemplated; whether the fplendour vnih 
which they dazzled their admirers was inherent 
in themfelves, or only reflected on them by the 
objeds that furrounded them ; and whether 
great men were fele<^ed for high ftations, or 
high ftations made great men. 

For this purpofe he took all opportunities 
o£ converfing familiarly with thofe who were 
moft confpicuOus at that time for their power 

or 
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or their influence ; he watched their loofer 
moments, and examined their domeflick be- 
haviour, with that acutenefs which nature 
had given him, and which the uncommon 
variety of his life had contributed to increafe, 
and that inquifitivenefs which muft always be 
produced in a vigorous mind, by an abfo- 
lute freedom from all preffing or domeftick 
engagements. 

His difcernment was quick, and therefore 
he fbon found in every perfon, and in every 
affair, fomething that deferved attention ; he 
was fupported by others, without any care 
for himfelf, and was therefc^'e at leifure to 
purfue his obfervations. 

, More circumftances to conftitute a critick 

' on human life could not eafily concur ; nor 
indeed could any man, who afTumed from 
accidental advantages more praife than be 

. could juftly claim from his real merit, admit 
any acquaintance more dangerous than that 
of Savage; of whom like wife it muft be con- 

. feffed, that abilities really exalted above the 
common level, or virtue refined from paf- 

- fion, or proof againft corruption, could not 
eafily find an abler judge, or a warmer advo- 
cate. 

What 
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What was the refult of Mr. Savage's in^ 
equity, though he was npt much accuftomed 
to conceal his difcoveries, it may not, be ejv^ 
tirely fafe to relate, becaufe the perfons whofe 
chara£ters he criticifed are powerful; and 
power and refeijtment ar^ feldom ftr^ngers; 
por would it perhaps be wholly juft, becaufe 
:pvhat he afferted in converfation might, 
though true in general, be heightened by fome 
momentary ardour of imagination, and, as it 
can be delivered only from memory, may be 
imperfectly reprefented j fo that the pidlure at 
firft aggravated, and then unlkilfuUy copied, 
piay be juftly fufp^fted to retain no great re- 
femblance of the originalt 

It may, however, be pbferyed, that he did 
pot appear to have formed very elevated ideas 
of thofe to whom the adminiftration of affairs^ 
or the condiidt of parties, has been intruded ; 
who have been confidered as the advocates of 
the croiyn, or the guardians of the people ; 
and who have obtained the moft implicit con- 
fidence, and the loudeft applaufes. Of one 
particular perfon, who has been at one time fo 
popular as to be . generally efteemed, and at 
another fo formidable as to be univerfally de- 
Jefted, he obferved^ that his acquifitions had 

been 
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been fm?tll, or that his capacity was narrow, 
and that the whole range of his mind. wa$ 
from obTcenity to politicks, and from politicks 
to obfcenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his fpe- 
cuiations on great charaiflers was now at an 
end. He was banifhed from the table of Lord 
Tyrconnel, and turned again adrift upon the 
worldp without profpe£t of finding quickly any 
other harbour. As prudence was not one of 
the virtues by which he was diftinguifhed, he 
had made no provifion againft a misfortune 
like this. • And though it is not to be imagined 
but that the feparation muft for fome time 
have been preceded by coldnefs, peevilhnefs, 
or negleft, though it was undoubtedly the 
oonfequence of accumulated provocations on 
both fides ; yet every one that knew Savage 
will readily believe, that to him it was fudden 
as a ftroke of thunder ; that, though he might 
have ttanfiently fufpeSed it, he had never 
fiifFered any thought fo unpleafing to fink into 
his mind, but that he had driven it away by 
amufements, or dreams of future felicity and 
afHuence, and had never taken any meafures 
by which he might prevent a precipitation 
from plenty to indigence. 

This 
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This quarrel and feparation^ and the difG^ 
culties to which Mr, Savage was expofed by 
them, were foon known both to his friends 
and enemies ; nor was it long before he per- 
ceived, from the behaviour of both, how much 
is added to the luftre of genius by the orna-* 
ments of wealth. 

His condition did not appear to excite much 
compailion ; for he had not always been, care^ 
ful to ufe the advantages he enjoyed with that 
moderation which ought to have been with 
more than ufual caution preferved by him^ 
who knew, if he had reflefted, that he was 
only a dependant on the bounty of another^ 
whom he could expert to fupport him no 
longer than he endeavoured to preferve his 
favour by complying with his inclinations, and 
whom he neverthelefs fet at defiance, and was 
continually irritating by • negligence or en- 
croachments. 

Examples need not be fought at any great 
diftance to prove, that fuperiority of fortune 
has a natural tendency to kindle pride, and 
that pride feldom fails to exert itfelf in conr 
tempt and infult ; and if this is often the efFed 
of hereditary wealth, and of honours enjoyed 
.only by the merits of others, it is fome exte- 

nuation 
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nuation of any indecent triumphs to which tRisT 
unhappy man may have been betrayed, thalT 
his profperity was heightened by the force of 
novelty, and made more intoxicating by a fenfe 
of the mifery in which he had fo long Ian- 
guifhed, and perhaps of the infults which he 
had formerly born, and which he might now 
thiok himfelf entitled to revenge. It is too 
common for thofe who have unjuftly fuffered 
pain, to inflidt it likewife in their turn with 
the fame injuftice, and to imagine that they 
have a right to treat others as they have 
themfelves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated 
by any good fortune, is generally known ; and 
fome paflages of his Introdudion to The Au^ 
tbor to be let fufficiently fhew, that he did nOt 
wholly refrain from fuch fatire, as he after- 
wards thought very unjuft when he was ex- 
pofed to it himfelf; for, when he was after- 
wards ridiculed in the charajfter of a diftrefTed 
poet, he very eafily difcovered, that diftrefs 
was not a proper fubjedl for merriment, or 
topick of inve<9:ive. He was then able to 
difcem, that if mifery be the effedl of virtue^ 
it ought to be reverenced ; if of ill-fortune, 
to be pitied ; and if of vice, not to be in- 

fulted, 
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fulted, becaufe it is perhaps itfelf a punifliment 
adequate to the crime by which it was pro- 
duced. And thehumanity of that man can de- 
ferve no panegyrick, who is capable of reproach- 
ing a criminal in the hands of the executioner. 

But tfiefe reflections, though they readily 
occurred to him in the firft and laft parts of 
his life, were, I am afraid, for a long time for- 
gotten ; at leaft tiiey were, like many other 
maxims, treafured up in his mind, rather for 
Ihew than ufe, and operated very little upon 
his condud, however elegantly he might 
fbmetimes explain, or however forcibly he 
might inculcate, them. ^ 

His degradation, therefore, from the condi- 
tion which he had enjoyed with fuch wanton 
thoughtlelTnefs, was confidered by many as an 
occaliori of triumph. Thofe who had before 
paid their court to him without fuccefs, foon 
returned the contempt which they had fuf- 
fered ; and they who had received favours 
from him, for of fuch favours as he could 
beftow he was very liberal, did not always 
remember them. So much more certain are 
the eflTedls of refentm^nt than of gratitude : 
it is not only to many more pleafmg to recoi- 
led thofe faults which place others below them, 

than 
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than thofe virtues by which they are thexri*^ 
felvcs comparatively depreffed : but it is like-' 
wife mote eafy to negledt, than to recomw 
penfe ; and though there are few who will 
pradife a laborious virtue, there will never 
be wanting multitudes that will indulge in 
cafy vice* 

Savage, however, was very little difturbed 
at the mark$ of contempt which his ill-for-^ 
tune brought upon him, from thofe whom he 
never efteemed, and with whom he nevet 
confidered himfelf as levelled by any calami-' 
ties: and though it was not t^ithout fome 
uneafinefs that he fa^i fome, whofe friendfhip 
h* valued, change their behaviour; he yet 
obferved their coldnefs without much emo- 
tion, confidered therm as the flaVes of fortune 
and the worfhippers of profperity, and was 
more inclined to defpife them, than to lament 
himfelf. 

It does not appear that, after this return of 
his wants, he found mankind equally favour-* 
able to him, as at his firfl: appearance in the 
world. His ftory, though in reality not lefs 
melancholy^ was lefs afFeding, becaufe it was 
. no longer new j it therefore procured him na 
new friends J. and thofe that had formerly re- 
lieved 
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Hcved him, thought they might now corifign 
ium to others. He was now iikewife confi*- 
dered by many rathet as criminal, than ai 
imhappy ; for the friends of Lord Tyreonnel| 
and of his mother^ were fufficiently induftri^ 
ous to publifh his weaknefle^ which werfe in* 
deed very numerous 5 and nothing was for- 
gotten, that might make him eithet hateful ot 
ridictilous; 

It cannot but be imagined, that fuch repre^ 

fentations of his fauhs mull maks great iium- 
bears lefs fenfible of his diftrefs ; many, whd 
hisul only an opportunity to. hear one part, 
made no fcrupk to psopagate the account 
which they received j many affifted their chf^^ 
piilation from malice or revenge ; and pet hap* 
many pretended to credit them, that thejr 
might with a better grace withdraw their re- 
gard, or withhold their affiftance. 

Savage^ however^ was not one of thofe 
who i^ered himfelf to be injured without 
refiftance, nor was lefs diligent in expofing 
the faults of Lord Tyrconnel, over whom he 
dbtaiped at leaft this advantage, that he drov^ 
him- firft to the prad:ice of outrage and, vio- 
lence ; for he was fo much provoked by the? 
ifi\\ and virulence of Savage, that he came 

Vol. IIL R with 
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with a number of attendants, that did no 
honour to his courage, to beat him at a coffee* 
houfe. But it happened that he had left the 
place a few minutes; and his iordfhip had, 
without danger, the pleafure of boafting how 
he would have treated him. Mr. JSavage 
went next day to repay his vifit at his own 
houfe ; but was prevailed on, by his domef^ 
ticks, to retire without infifting upon feeing 
him. 

Lord Tyrconnel was accufed by Mr. Savage 
of fome adlions, which fcarcely any provocaF. 
tions will be thought fufficient to juftify; fuch 
lis feizing what he had in his lodgings, and 
other inftances of wanton cruelty, by which 
he increafed the diftrefs of Savage, without 
any advantage to himfelf. 

Thefe mutual accufations were retorted on 
both fides, for many years, with the utmoft 
degree of virulence and rage; and time feem- 
cd rather to augment than diminifli their 
refentment. That the anger of Mr. Savage 
fhould be kept alive, is not ftrange, becaulc 
he felt every day the confequences of the 
quarrel j but it might reafonably have been 
hoped, that Lord Tyrconnel might have 
relented, and at length have forgot thofe 

provoca- 
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^irovocations, which, however they might 
have once inflamed him, had not in reality 
much hurt him. 

The fpirit of Mr, Savage indeed never 
fiiflfered him to folicit a reconciliation ; he 
returned reproach for reprojich, and infult 
for infult ; his fuperiority of wit fupplied 
the difadvantages of his fortune, and enabled 
him to, form fi party, and prejudice great 
nun;ibers in, his favour. 

But though this might be fome gratification 
of his vanity, it aflForded very little relief td 
his necelfitieis ; and he was very frequcfatly 
JTeduced to uncommon hardfliips, of which^ 
however, he never made any mean or inpt- 
jportunate complaints^ being formed rather 
to bear mifery with fortitude, than enjoy 
profperity with moderation* • 

. He now thought himfelf again at liberty 
to expofe the cruelty of his mother; and 
therefore, I believe, about J this time,;pub- 
lilhed TJbe Bqjlard^ a poem remarkable for 
the vivacious falUes of thought in the 
.beginning, where* he makes ^a potnpous 
enumeration of the imaginary advantages 
of bafe birth j and the pathetjck fentimenta 
• at the end, where he * recounts the real 

R 2 calami- 
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calamities which he fuffered by the crime df 
hi3 parents. 

The vigour and fpirit of the verfes, the 
peculiar circumftances of the author, the 
novelty of the fubjeft, and the notoriety of 
the ftory to which the allufions are made, 
procured this performance a very favourable 
reception ; great numbers were immediately 
difperfed, and editions were multiplied with 
unufual rapidity. 

One circumftance attended the publication, 
wliich Savage ufed to relate with great fatif- 
fa^ion. His mother, to whoni the poem was 
with " due reverence" infcribed, happened 
then to be at Bath, where flie could not 
conveniently retire from cenfure, or conceal 
herfelf from obfervation ; and no fooner did 
the reputation of the poem begin to fpreadt, 
than ihe' heard it repeated in all places of 
xroncenrfe, nor could fhe enter the affembly- 
rboms, or crofs the walks, without being 
faluted with foffle lines from T^he Bq^nL 

This was perhaps the firft time that ever ihe 
difcovered a fenfd of fhame, and on this occa- 
fion the po^er of wit was very confpicuous ; 
the wretch ^ho had, without fcruple, pro- 
claimed herfelf an adulterefs, and who had firft 
' ' endea- 
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€ndeavoiired tQ ftarve her fon, th^n to tranfi. 
port him, and afterwards to hang him, was 
not able to beair the reprefcoitatit^n of her own 
condud; but fled from reproach^ though fhc 
• felttio pain from guilt, and left BatH with the 
utmoft hafte, to flxelter herfelf among tht 
crowds of London, 

Thus Savage had the fatisfaftion of finding, 
that, though he could not reform his mother, 
he could punifli her, and that he did not al- 
ways fuflfer alone. 

The pleafure T^hich he received from this 
increafe of his poetical reputation, was fuffi- 
cient for fome time to overbalance the mr- 
feries of want, which this performance did 
not much alleviate ; fw it was fold for a very- 
trivial fum to a bookfeller, who, though the 
fuccefs was fo uncommon that five impret 
fions were fold, of which many were un- 
doubtedly very numerous, had not generofity 
fufficient to admit the unhappy writer to any 
part of the profit. 

' The fale of this poem was always men- 
tioned by Mr. Savage with the utmoft eleva- 
tion of heart, and referred to by him as an 
inconteftable proof of a general acknowledg- 
ment pf his abilities. It was indeed the only 

R 3 produc* 
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produftion of which he could juftly boaft % 
general receptioiit 

But though he did not lofe the opportunity 
which fuccefs gave him, of fetting a high rate 
on his abilities, but paid dqe deference to the 
fufFrages of mankind when they were given 
in his favour, he did not fufFer his efteem of 
himfelf to depend upon others, nor found 
any thing facred in the voice of the people 
when they were inclined to cenfure him ; he 
then readily (hewed the folly of expeding 
that the publick fliould judge right, obferved 
how floy^^ly poetical merit had often forced 
its way into the wprld ; he contented himfelf 
with the applaufe of men of judgment, and 
was fomewhat difpofed to exclude all thof^ 
from the character of nien of judgment who 
did not applaud him, 

But he was at other times more favourable 
to mankind than to think them blind to the 
beauties of his works, and imputed the flow?- 
nefs of their fale to other caufes ; either they 
were publiihed at a time when the town was 
empty, or when the attention of the publick 
was engrofled by fome ftruggle in the parr 
Iiament, or fome other objeft of general con- 
cern ; or they were by the negleft of thp 

publifbe^' 
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publiiher not diligently difperied, or by his 
avarice not advertifed with fufficient frequency/ 
Addrefs, or induftry, or liberdity, was always 
wanting ; and the blame was laid rather oo. 
any perfon than the authqn 

By arts like thefe, arts which every man 
pradlifes in fome degree, and to which too 
much of the little tranquillity of life ia to be 
afcribed, Savage was always able to live at 
peace with himfelf. Had he indeed only 

made ufe of thefe expedients to alleviate the 
lofs or want of fortune or reputation, or any 
other advantages which it is not in manV 
power to beftow upon himfelf, they might 
have been juftly mentioned as inftances of a 
philofophical mind, and very properly pro^ 
pofed to the imitation of multitudes, who, for 
want of diverting their imaginations with the 
fame dexterity, languifh under afflictions 
which might be ealily removed. 

It were doubtlefs to be wifhed, that truth 
and reafon were univerfally prevalent; that 
every thing were efteemed according to its 
real value, and that men would fecure them- 
felves from being difappointed in theit en- 
deavours after happinefs, by placing it only 
in virtue, which is always to be obtained ; 

R 4 f but 
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l^t)t if adyerutitHHia tnd fowiga plei^ur^ m&ft 
b« purAi^^ j*. would be pcxhap^ of fome be-? 
aofit, fifice that purfuit ornift frequeatly h^ 
firuidels, if the pra<flice of Savage cptild be 
taught, that folly might be an antidote to ^Uy^ 
f|nd one fallacy be obviated by another. 

' But the danger of this j^eafing intoxication 
smftTiMt' be concealed; nor indeed can an^r 
0»e» after baying obferved the life of Savstge^ 
»eed to be cautioned agaiijft it. By iiiiputin^ 
none of his miTerief to hilmielf, he continued 
tfi Q£k upon the i^m^ prindiplj^s, and to follow 
theiiame path; w^s never made wi£sr by hi^ 
i^Sttin^^ nor preferved by one misfortune 
^oin falling mtot another, He proceeded 
th^ouglHHU his life tp tread the fame fteps 
on the fame circle; always applauding hi$ 
paft condud:, or at leaft forgetting it,. tQ 
tmufe himfelf with phantoms of happinefs, 
which were dancing before him; iand vrill- 
ingjly turned his eyes from the light of reafon, 
when it would have difcovered the illufion^ 
and fhewn him* what he never wifhed to fee, 

his real Hate. 

' • » ... 

fie is even »accufed, aftpr having lulled his 
jinffcgiijation with thofe ideal opiates, of hav- 
ing tried jthc.f^^we experiment iipon hi^ con^ 

.i fcience^ 
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^ence ; and, haTiAg aGbuftomed himielf to 
impute all deviatioiis from the light to fo« 
reiga caufes, it is certain that he was upon 
ipvery occafion too eaiily reconciled to him^rlf | 
^d that he appeared very little to regret 
thofe pra£tice8 which had impaired. his re« 
putation. The reigning error of his life was^ 
that he miftook the love for the prance of 
virtue, and was indeed not fo much a g0Q4 
man, as the friend of goodnefs. 

This at leai^ mufl be allowed him, that he 
always preferved a ftrpng fenfc of th^ dig&ity^ 
the beauty, and the neceffity of virtue ; and 
that he never contributed deliberately to fpread 
iPomiption amongft mankind. His adions^ 
which were generally precipitate, wert often 
blamable j but his writings, being the pro- 
duftions of ftudy , uniformly tended to . the 
exaltation of the mind, and the propagation 
of morality and piety. 

Thefe writings may improve mankind, 
^hen his failings fhall be forgotten; and 
therefore he muft be conlidered, upon the 
whole, as a benefaftor to the world j nor 
pan his perfonal example do any hurt, fince, 
whoever hears of his faults, will hear of the 
^niferies which they brought upon him^ and 

which 
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which would deferve lefs pity, had not his 
condition been fuch as made his faults par* 
donabk. He may be conlidered as a child 
expofed to all the temptations of indigence, 
at ^ age when refolution was not yet 
flrengthened by convidion, nor virtue con- 
jirn^ed by. habit ; a circumftance which, in 
his Bajiard^ he laments in a very affe^ng 
manner: 



•No Mother's care 



Shielded my infant innocence with prayer : 
No Father's guardian-hand my youth maintained. 
Called forth my virtues, or from vice rcftrain'd. 

2lfef Bqftardyhovftytc it might provoke or 
mortify his mother, could not be expelled to 
melt her to compaffion, fo that he was ftill 
under the fame want of the necefFaries of life ; 
ai>4 be , therefore exerted all the intereft 
which his wit, or his birth, or his misfor- 
tunes could procure, to obtain, upon the 
death of Eufden, the place of Poet Laureat, 
and profecuted his application with fo much 
diligence, that the King publickly declared 
it his intention to beftow it upon him j but 
fijch was the fate of Savage, that even the 
King, when he intended his advantage, was 

difap- 
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difappointed in his fchemes; for the Lord 
Chamberlain, who has the difpofal of the 
laarel, as one of the appendages of his office^ 
either did not know the King's defign^ordid 
not approve it, or thought the nomination of 
the Laureat an encroachment upon his rights, 
^nd therefore beftowed the laurel upon CoUcy 
Gibber. 

Mr. Savage, ^thus difappointed, took a re- 
folution of applying to the Queen, that, hav- 
ing once given him life, ihe would enable 
him to fupport it, and therefore publifhed a 
fhort poem on her birth-day, to which he 
gave the odd title of " Volunteer Laureat.'* 
The event of this eflay he has himfelf related 
in the following letter, which he prefixed ' to 
the poem, when he afterwards reprinted it in 
^* The Gentleman's Magazine," from whence 
I have copied it entire, as this was one of 
the few attempts in which Mr. Savage fuc- 
ceeded. 

** Mr. Urban, 

** In your Magazine for February yoa 

** publifhed the laft * Volunteer Laureat,* 

** written on a very melancholy occafion, the 

*^ death of the royal patronefs of arts and 

«♦ litera- 
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^ iiterature in general, and of the author of 
^ that poem in particular ; I now fend you 
** the'fieft that Mr. Savage wrote under that 
♦* titfte.»^«»-Thi8 gentleman, notwithftatiding a 
^ vwy confiderable intereft, being, on the 
^ <deaith of Mr, Eofden, di%)pointed of the 
*f Lcmi^srf^s place, wrote the following verfcs j 
** which were no fooner publifhed, but the 
** Ja*e Qjieea fetit-to a bookfeller for them, 
?* The author hail not at that time a friend 
*• either to get him introduced, or his poem 
^* prefenited zH Court ; yet fuch was the un- 
** l^afcable goodnefe of that Princefs, that, 
** ootwiihftanding this a^ of ceremony was 
** wantibg, in a few days after publication, 
' f*. Mr, Savage received a Bank-bill of fifty 
**' pounds, and a gracious meflage from her 
** Maj/efty, by the Lord North and Guilford, 
*f to this effeft: * That her Majefty Was 
** highly pleafed with the verfes; that {he 
*' took particularly kind his lines there relate 
** ing to the King ; that he had permiflion to 
•* write annually on the. fame fubjeft j and 
" that he. fhould yearly receive, the like pre- 
*^ fent, till fomething better (which was her 
.**. Majefty 's intention) could be done for 
** hiaa.' After, this, he was permitted to 
. V ' " prefcnt 
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^^ prefi^nt one of his annual poems to bet 
**' Majefty, had the honour of kifling W 
^' hand^ and m€t with the mod gracious 
" reception. 

** Youra, &€•'• • 

Such was the performance *, and fuch its 
tseception j a reception, which, though by no- 
ixieans unkind, was yet not in the highaft. 4e^ 
gree generous : to chain down the geiuus oili 
a writer to an annual panegyrick, fhewed \Vk 
the Queen too much defire of hearing her owa( 
praifes, and a greater regard to herfelf thaft 
to him on whom her bounty was conferred^ 
It was a kind of avaricious generofity, by 
which flattery was rather purchafed, ihait 
genius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly givea him the 
lame allowance with much more heroick in<* 
tention : fhe had no other view than to enable 
him to profecute his fludies, and to fet him*- 
felf above the want of afliilance, and waft 
contented with doing good without ftipiflating 
for encomiums. 

Mn Savage, however, was not at liberty tp 
make exceptions, but was raviihed with' the 

• Tliis poem is inferred in the late CdllcdHofiV ' ' • 

1 3 favours 
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favours which he had received, and probably 
yet more with thofe which he was promifed ^ 
he confidered himfelf now as a favourite of 
the Queen, and did not doubt but a few an-* 
nual poems would eflablifh him in fome pro^ 
fitable emplbyment. 

He therefore affutned the title of ^ Volun- 
•• teer Laureat," not without fome reprehen-' 
fions from Gibber, who informed him, that 
the title of ** Laureat'' was a mafk of honour 
conferred by the King, from whom all 
honour is derived, and which therefore no 
man ha^ a right to beftow upon himfelf ; artd 
added, that he might, with equal propriety, 
ftyle himfelf a Volunteer Lord, or Volunteer 
Baronet. It cannot be denied that the remark 
was juft ; but Savage did not think any title, 
which was conferred upon Mr. Gibber, fo 
honourable as that the ufurpation of it could 
be imputed to him as an inilance of very 
exorbitant vanity, and therefore continued to 
write under the fame title, and received every 
year the fame reward* 

He did not appear to confider , thefe enco- 
miums as tefts of his abilities, or as any thing 
more than anhuaK hints to the Queen of her 
promife, or afts of ceremcmy^ by the perform- 
ance 
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ance of which he was entitled to his penflon^ 
and therefore did not laboar them with gres* 
diligence, or print more than fifty each year, 
except that for fome* of the laft years he 
regularly inferted them in " The Gentleman's 
" Magazine/' by which they were difperfed 
over the kingdom. 

Of fome of them he had himfelf fo low 
an opinion, that he Jntended to omit them 
in the collection of poems, for which he 
printed propbfals, and folicited fubfcriptions ; 
nor can it feem ftrange, that, being confined 
to the fame fubjeft, he ihould be at fome 
times indolent, and at others unfuccefsful ; 
that he fhould fometimes delay a difagreeable 
talk, till it was too late to perform it well ; 
or that he fhould fometimes repeat the fame 
fentiment on the fame occafion, or at others 
be mifled by an attempt after novelty to 
forced conceptions and far-fetched images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, 
which fu^plied him with fome variety ; for 
his bufinefs was to praife the .Queen for the 
favours which he had received, and to com- 
plain to her of the delay of thofe which fhe 
had promifed : in fome of his pieces, there- 
fore, gratitude is predominant, and in fome 

difcontent ; 
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diico&tent ; in fottie, he reprefents himfelf 4^ 
happy in her patronage; and in others, a# 
difconfolate to find himfelf negle<^ed. 

Her promife^ like other promifes miide to 
this unfortunate man, was never performed, 
though he took fufiicient care that it fhould 
not be forgotten* The publication of his 
^* Volunteer Laureat'' procured him no other 
reward than a regular ' remittance of fifty 
pounds. 

He was not fo deprefled by his difaippoint* 
ments as to negled any opportunity that was 
offered of advancing his interefl. When the 
Princefs Anne was married, he wrote a poem* 
upon her departure, only, as be declared, 
^^ becaufe it was expeded from him/' arid he 
was not willing to bar his own profpeds by 
tny appearance of negled. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained 
by this poem, or any regard that' was paid to 
it; ajod therefore it is likely that it was con- 
{idered at court as. an aft of duty, to which he 
was obliged by his dependence, and whkh it 
w^^ therefore rf.ot necef&ry te i?eward by^amy 
new favour : or perhaps the. Queen really in* 

* Printed in the late C0llcdioa. 

tended 
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tended his advancement^ and therefore thotighc 
it fuperfluons to lavifh prefents Upon a mai^ 
whom {be intended to eftabliih for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in 
danger of being- fruftratfed, biit his penfion 
likewife of being obftru£ted, by an accidental 
calumny. The writer bf^ ^ The Daily Gou- 
" rant/' a ^aper then publiftied uiidef the 
dhfe£Hon of the miniftry, charged him with a 
crime, which, tfaou^ veiy great in itfelf^ 
would have been remarkably iimdious in himi 
and might very juftly have incenfcd the Queen 
againft him.. He iilras accufed by Aaihe of in^ 
fluencing ele£tionli againfl: the.'eourt^ by ap-f 
peariiig at the h^ajj o/a Tory mob j nor did the 
accuferfail to aggravate his cri9ie,/by repre^ 
fenting it as the efi^; of thf moft atrocious i^*- 
gratitude, and a kind of rebellion againft th^ 
Qu€f?jn, who had firft preferved him from an 
infamous death, and, afterwards diftinguifhed 
him by her favojir, and fupported him by her 
charity. The charge, as it was open and cori-» 
fluent, was likewife by good fortune very par* 
ticiilar. The plaie of the tranfadtion was men- 
tioned, and the whole feries of the rioter's con-- 
du£t related. This exa<5!tnefs made Mr. Sa- 
vage's vindicatibn eafy ; for he never had in 

Vol. hi. S hi? 
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bis life feen the {>Iace Which was declared to be 
the fcene of his wickednefs, ikm: ever had been 
prefent in any town when its rcj)refentatives 
wett cho&n; Hits aofwer he dierefore made 
ha&s to pi^lUh^ with aUthe circumftances ne* 
tefiaiy to make it credible ; and rery reafon-*' 
ably demitttded) that the atcu&tion {hould be 
retrad^d in the faihe paper, that he might no 
longer fofFer the imputation of fedition and in-* 
gratitude. This demand was likewife prefied 
(yyhim in a private letter to the author of the 
paper, wht>^ either tnifting to the protedion of 
thoie wfaofe jdefence he had undertaken, or 
having entertained fomepi^rfimal malice againft 
Mr; Savage^ ot^ iearing, left^ by retracing fo 
confident aft'afleirtion, he ihould impair &e 
credit of his^ paper, refiifed to give him that 
fetisFadidn. - 

t 'Mr. Savage therefore thought it neteffary^ 
to his own vindication, to profecute him in 
the King's Bench ; but as he did not find 
any ill effeAs from the accufation^ having fuffi- 
ciently cleared his innocence, he thought any 
iarther procedure would have the appearance 
of revenge ; and therefore willingly dropped it. 

He faw ioon afterwards a procefs com- 

inenced in the fame court agaiaft himielF, 

■ 13 on 
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on art infbrrfisltldtl in which he was accufe^ 
of wt-iting and publifliing ah obfcehe pattl^ 
phkt. 

It W2(8 always Mr. Savage*^ defite to he dl- 
ftinguifhed ; and, when any controveify be- 
caifte popular, he nelret wanted fome reafon 
foi* ringaglhg in it with great ardctut, and ap- 
pearing at the head of the party which he had 
chofen. As He was herer celebrated for hi^ 
prudence^ he had no fooilei! takeii his fide, and 
informed hitiifelf ttf tlSfe chief topicks of the 
difj^We, thaii he todfk All opportunities of aC- 
ferting afld propagafifig his priii^iples, without 
hiudh t^g«d to his own intereft, or any othet 
Vifibte ^tfiga thiii tha of df awiilg upott hiin- 
felf the ^temldn of tfiankihdi 

iThtJ •^f|)ut'e between the Biflibpt of" londoti 
arid th* ChanceHot is ttrell known to have beeti 
for fdttie timti the chidP topicik of political con- 
VeHatloti; and thei^fore Mr. Savage, in pur- 
iuatide of his charaGer, endeavoured to becortie 
cofti]^ti6us Among- the controvettifts with 
which every cofFee-houfe Vps filled on that oc- 
ca(knli He was 4h indefatigable oppofer of all 
the etaitns of ecclefiailicdil power, thbugh he 
did riot know on what they were founded ; 
-and Wfes therefore no friend to the Bifbop 

S 2 of 
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of London. But he had another reafon for 
appearing as a warm advocate for Dr. Run-* 
die ; for he was the friend of Mr. Fofter and 
Mr. Thomfon, who were the friends o£ Mr. 
Savage. 

Thus remote was his intereft in the ques- 
tion, which, however, as he imagined, con->- 
cemed him fo nearly, that it was not fufficient 
to harangue and difpute, but neceflfary tike- 
wife to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in 
a new poem,, called by him, " The Prpgrefe 
" of a Divine;'' in which he conducts a 
proBigate prieft by all, the gradations of 
wickednefe from a poor curacy in the coun- 
try, to the higheft preferments of the ejburch^ 
and defcribes with that humour which was 
natural to him, and that knowledge wttieh was 
extended to all the diverfities of human life^ 
his behaviour in every flation; and infinu- 
ates, that this prieil, thus accompliihed, 
found at lafl a patron in the Biihop of 
London. 

When he -was afked by one of his friends^ 
on what pretence he could charge the Biihop 
with fuch an adlion* ? he had no more to fay^ 
than that h^ had only inverted the accufation^ 

atid 
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and that he thought it reafonable to believe, 
that he who obftru^ted the rife of a good man 
without reafon, would for bad reafons promote 
the exaltation of a yillain. 

Thi clergy were univerfally provoked by 
this fatire j and Savage, who, as was hh con- 
ftant practice, had fet his name to his per^ 
fbrmance, was cenfured in ** The Weekly. 
*^ Mifcellany*" with feverity, which he did 

not feem inclined to forgets 

But 

* A fhort facirc was likewife publifhed in the fame paper, 
in which were the following lines : 

** For cruel murder doom'd to hempen death. 
Savage, by royal grace, prolonged his breath. 
Well might you think he fpent his future years 
In prayer, and fading, and repentant tears. 
—But, O vain hope ! — the truly Savage cries, 
** Priefts, and their flaviih doArines, I defpife, 

« Shall I 

^* Who, by free-thinking to free aftionfirM, 
** In midnight brawls a deathlefs name acquirM, 
** Now ftoop to learn of ecelefiaftic menf — 
« —No, arm'd with riiyme, at priefts I'll take my ainj, 
** Though prudence bids me murder but theu- fame.'* 

" Weekly Miscellany." 

An anfwer was publifhed in ** The Gentleman's Maga- 
** zine," written by an unknown hand, from which the fol- 
lowing lines are fele^ted : 

•* Transform'd by thoughtlefs rage, and midnight winci 
From malice free, and puih'd without defign; 

S3 In 
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Bl|t return of invfaivq wa$ not thQUght » 
(iiflficiem pwniihpieot. ThP Cowpt <rf" King^9 
Piencli was therefpfe mqyed ag^iqft bw* a?^4 
he was obliged to return aQ ^t^fw^r to a charge 
of obfcpnity. It vidiBi Wged^ in his defepce^j 
that oblpenity yra? criminal when it was in-r 
tended to promote the pra£ticp of vice ; bu^ 
(hat Mr* (Savage had only introduced obicene 

^^^""^'^"'^ . • . . . -- - - ^, . . I, ^ . . . Kz 

In equal brawl if Savage lung'd a thrufl:* 
Aad brought thp youth a vidim to the daft j 
So ftrong the hand of accident appears. 
The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears. 

Inftead of w^i^g ** all thy future years, 
** Savage, in prayer and vain repentant tears ^'' 
Exert tbj pen to noend a vicious s^ge, 
To curb ^e prieft, and finl^ his higl^-church rage i 
To fhew what frauds the holy ycft^ents hide. 
The nefts of avarice, lufi, and pedant pricle : 
Then change the fcene, let merit brightly ftinc. 
And round the patriot t^i^ the wreath divine ^ 
The heavenly guide deliver down to fame ; 
In welUtun'd lays tranfmit a Fofter's name ; 
Touch every pa-HIon with harmonious art. 
Exalt the genius, and corre^ the heart. 
Thus future times Ihall royal grace extol : 
Thus polifh'd lipcs thy prefent fame inrol, 

— But grant — — 



Malicioufly tljat Savage plung'd the fteeJ^ 
And made the youth its (htning vengeance feel : 
My ibul abhors the ad, the man detefls, 
]But more the bigotry of prieftly breafts. 

." Gentlcman!s Magazine, May 1755.'^ Dr. J. 

ideas. 
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idcas^ with tke view of expoiing Aem td detefi- 
tatioa, and of amending the age^ by (hewing 
the deformity of wickedneTs. THia. plea was 
admitted ; and Sir Philip Yorke^ who then 
prefided in that court, difmifled the infofy 
matioQ with encomiums upon the purity and 
excellence of Mr* Savage's writings. Thf 
profeeutioa, however, anfwered.in fome mear 
fure the purpofe of thofe by whom it was fet 
on foot; for Mr« Savage was fo fax. intimir 
dated by it, that, when the edition of his 
poem was jfold, he did not venture to reprint; 
it ; fo that it was in a ihort time forgotten, or 
forgotten by all but thofe whom it ofiended^ 

It is faid, that fome endeavours Were ufe4 
to incenfe the Queen ag^inft him; but he 
found advocates to obviate at leaft part 
of their efieft; for though he was never 
advanced, he iliU continued to receive hif 
penfion. 

Thb poem drew more infamy upon him 
than any incident of his life; and, as hif 
conduct cannot be vindicated, it is proper to 
fecure his memory from repfpach^ by in* 
forming thofe whom he madp his enemies, 
that he never intended to repeat the provoca- 
tion ; aad that, though, whenever he thought 

$4 be 
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•he.had any reafon to complain of the clergy, 
he ukd to threaten them with a new edition 
of " The Ppogrefs of a Divine," it was his 
calm and fettled refolution^ to fttpprefs it for 
ever. 

He once intended to have made a better re- 
pafation for the folly or injuftice with which 
he might be charged, by writing another 
poem called " The Progrefe of a Freerthink- 
** e'r,** whom he Intended to lead through all 
the ftages of vice and folly, to convert him 
from yiitue to wickednefs, and from religion 
to infidelity, by all the modifh fophiftry ufed 
for that purpofe ; and at laft to difmifs him by 
his own hand into the other w6rld. 

That he did hot execute this defign, is a real 
lofs to mankind, for he was too well acquainted 
with all the fcenes of debauchery to have failed 
in his reprefentations of them, and too zealous 
for virtue not to have reprefented them in 
fuch a manner as fhould expofe them either to 
ridicule or deteftation, 

• • • • 

But this plan was like others, formed and 
laid afide, till the vigour of his imaginatioii 
was fpent, ind the efferyefcence of invention 
had fubfided ; but foon gave way to fome 
pther defign, whioh pleafed b7 its novelty 

for 
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for a while, and then was negleded like the 
former. 

•He was ftill in his ufual exigences, having 
no certain fupport but the penfion allowed him 
by the Queen, which, though it might have 
kept an exa<9: oeconomift from want, was very 
far from being fufficient for Mn Savage, who 
had never been accuftomed to difmifs an j of 
his appetites without the gratification whick 
they folicited, and whom nothing but want 
of money withheld from partaking of everjr 
pleafure that fell within his view« 

His conduft with regard to his penfion was 
very particular. No fooner had he changed 
the bill, than he vaniihed from th^iight of aU 
his acquaintance, and lay for fome time out of 
the reach of all the inquiries that friendfhip ot 
curioAty could make after him j at length he 
appeared again pennylefs as before, but never 
informed even thofe whom he feemed to re^ 
gard moft, where he had been j nor was hit 
retreat ever difcovered. 

This was his conftant pradice during the 
whole time that he received the penfion from 
the Queen: he regularly difappeared and 
returned. He, indeed, affirmed that he retired 
19 fludy, and that the money fupported him 

in 
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In folttude for many xnontbs ; but his 
declared, that the fhort time in which it was 
fpent fufficiently confuted bis own account of 
his condu£t. 

His politenefs and bis wit ftill raifed him 
friends, who were defirous of fetting him at 
length free from that indigence by which he 
bad been hitherto q[>prefled ; and therefor^ 
foHcited Sir Robert Walpole in his favour witb 
fo much eaTOeftnef% that they obtained a pro- 
mife of the next place that ihould become va* 
cant, not exceeding two hundred pounds a-year. 
This pf omifc was made with an uncommon 
declaration, ^^ that it was not the promife of 

^ a miniftpc to a petitioner^ but of a friend to 
•* his friend.'' 

Mr» Savage now concluded bimfelf fet at 
cafe for ever, and, as he obferves in a poem 
written on that incident of his life, trufted 
and was trufted; but foon found that hia 
con^dence was ill-grounded, and this friendly 
promife was not inviolable. He fpent a long 
time in folicitatipns, and at laft defpaired and 
defifted. 

He did not indeed deny that he had given 
the minifter fome reafon to believe that he 

fliould aot ftrengtben bis own intereft by ad- 
vancing 
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dancing him, for he had taknn care ts> difUn- 
^ifli himfelf iu cofF^p-houfos as ain ^4vQcatc 
for the mi?iiftry of tlj? laft years of Queea 
Anne, and was alw^^ys re^dy to juftify the 
^onduft, and exalt the charter of Lord 
^olingbroke, whom he mentions with gjreaJt 
jregard in an Epiftle upon Authors, which he 
wrote about that tiip? ; but was top wife tp 
publifh, apd of which only fome fragments 
have appeared, inferted by him in the ^' Maga*^ 
" zine" after his retirement 

To defpair was not^ however, the charajfter 
pf Savage ; when one patrpnagg failed, hf 
had recourfe ' to another. The prince wai 
now extremely popular, and ha4 very Ub^ 
rally rewarded the merit of fonje writeri 
ysrhom jMr. Savage did not think fuperiouT to 
himfelf, and ther^fpr^ he refolved t9 addrefa ^i 
poem tphim^ 

For this purpofe he made choice of a fubjed 
which could regard only perfons of the bighefl: 
jrank and greatefl ^uence, and which was 
therefore proper fpr a popm intended to proi- 
f ure the patronage of a prince j and having 
fctired for ibme time to Richmond, that h« 
plight profecute his defign in full tranquillity, 
without the temptatipjis of jJeafpre, .or the 

folicita- 
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folicitations of creditors; by which his medita- , 
tions were in equal danger of being difcoii* 
eertedy he produced a poem, " On Publick 
^« Spirit, with regard to Publick Works**' 

The plan of this poem is very extenfivc, 
and comprifes a multitude of topicks, each of 
which might furnifh matter fufficient for a 
long performance, and of which fome have 
already employed more eminent writers ; 
but as he was perhaps not fully acquainted 
with the whole extent of his own defign, and 
was writing to obtain a fupply of warity too 
preiling to admit of long or accurate inquiries^ 
hepafies negligently over many publick works, 
which, even in his own opinion, deferved to 
be more elaborately treated. 

But though he may fometimes difappoint 
his reader by tranfient touches upon thefe fub- 
jefts, which have often been confidered, and 
therefore naturally jaife expedtations, he muft 
be allowed amply to compenfate his omiflions, 
by expatiating^ in the conclufion of his worfcj 
upon a kind of beneficence not yet celebrated 
by any eminent poet, though it now appears 
jnore fufceptible of embellilhments, more 
adapted to exalt the ideas, and afFed the paf- 
fipns, than many of thofe v^hich have hithei*- 

to 
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to been thought moft worthy of the orna^ 
ments of verfe. •THie fettlement of colonies 
in uninhabited countries, the eftabliihmeat of 
thoi^ in fecurity, whofe misfortunes have 
made their own country no longer' pleafing 
oj fafe, the Requisition of property without 
injury to any, the approbation of the wafte 
and luxuriant bounties of nature, and the 
enjoyment of thofe gifts which heaven has 
Icattered upon regions uncultivated and un- 
occupied, cannot be* confidered without giv-^ 
ing rife to a great number of pleafing ideas^ 
and bewildering the imagination in delightful 
profpeds; and therefore, whatever fpecula- 
tions they may produce in thofe wJio have 
confined themfelves to political ftudies, na« 
turally fixed the attention, and excited the 
applaufe, of a poet. The politician, when 
he cbnfiders men driven into other cojuntrieji 
for fhelter, and obliged to retire to forefb 
and deferts, and pafs their lives and fix their 
pofterity in the remoteft corners of the world, 
to avoid thofe hardfhips which they fufFer or 
fear in their native place, may very properly 
inquire, why the legiflature does not provide 
a remedy fpr thefe miferies, rather than en- 
courage an efcape from them. He may con- 
clude, 
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elude, that the flight of every horieft man iff 
a lofs to the comftiUriity ; that thofe Who are 
unhappy without guilt ought to be relievfedj 
and the life, which is overburtheiied by ^ei- 
dent2^ calamities^ fet at eafe by the cafe of 
die puMickj arid that thofe, ^he fcaVe hf 
ifeifconduft forfeited their claitti to fat^OUfy 
dttght rather to be made ufefiil to thfe/f^Jciety 
which they hkirt injured, thSn be driven froffl 
it. But the poet is employed Ifl at Mofd 
piearfing utideitaking thaf that df pt0pofin§ 
kWs which, however juft 6t ^i^pedieitt, will 
never be made, or endeavouring to feduce to 
rational fchemes of government focieties which 
were formed by chance, and are conduAecf 
by the private paflions of thofe who prefidd 
in them. He gtfidesi the unhappy fugitive 
from want and perfecution, to plenty, quiet^ 
. and fecurity, and feats him in fcenes of peace*' 
flit folitnde, and lindiftufbed repofe.- 

Savage has not forgotten, afttidft the plea-^ 
fing fentiments which this pfofpeCt of rdtire*- 
ment fuggefted to him, to cenfufe thofe 
crimes which have been generally cotritnltted 
by the difcoverefs of new regions, andJ to 
expofe the enormous wick^dnefs* df making 
war upon barbarous nations* becaufef they 

cannot 
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Cannot rcfift, and of invading countries be^ 
caufe they arc fruitful ; of extending naviga- 
tion only to propagate vice, and of vifiting 
diftant lands only to lay them wafte. He 
has afferted the natural equality of mankind^ 
and endeavoured to fupprefs that pride which 
inclines men to imagine that right is the 
Coniequence of power. 

His defcription of the various mifericii 
which force men to feek for refuge in diftant 
countries, affords another inftance of his pro-^ 
ficiency in the important and cxtenfive ftudy 
of human life ; and the tendernefs with which 
he recounts them, another proof of his hu- 
manity and benevolence. 

It is obfervable, that the clofe of this poem 
difcovers a change which experience had made 
in Mr. Savage*s opinions. In a poem written 
by him in his youth, and publifhed in his 
Mifcellanies, he declares his contempt of the 
contracted views and narrow profpedls of tlje 
middle ftate of life, and declares his refolutioa 
either to tower like the cedar, or be trampled 
like the ihrub ; but in this poem, though ad- 
drefied to a prince, he mentions this ftate of 
, life as comprifing thofe who ought moft to 
«ttr^^ reward) thofe who merit moft the 

confidence 
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confidence of power, and the familiarity of 
greatnefs; and, accidentally mentioning this 
paflage to one of his friends, declared, that 
in his opinion all the virtue of mankind was 
comprehended in that (late. 

In defcribing villas and gardens, he did^ not 
omit to condemn that abfurd cuflom which 
prevails among the Englifh, of permitting 
fcrvants to receive money from ftrarigers fop 
the entertainment that they receive, and 
therefore inferted in his poem the& lines: 

But what the ffowcfing pride of gardens rate, 
However royal, or however fair. 
If gates, which to accefs fhould ftill give way. 
Ope but, like Peter's paradife, for pay ? 
' If pcrquifitcd varlcts frequent ftand,v 
And each new walk muft a new tax demand ? 
What foreign eye but with contempt furveys ? 
WhatMufe IhaU from oblivion fnatch their praifc t 

B*ut before the publicatiort of his perform-^ 
ance he retolleded, that the Queen allowed 
her garden and caTe at Richmtottd to hi 
fhewn for money, and that fhe for openly 
countenahced the pradice, that fhe had be-* 
flowed the privilege of fhewing them as* a 
place of profit on a man, whofe merit fhe 
valued herfelf upon rewarding, thougfr flie 

gave 
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gav6 him only the liberty of difgracing his 
country. 

He therefore thought, With more prudence 
than was often exerted by him, that the pub- 
lication of thefe lines might be- officioufly 
reprefented as an irifult upon the Queen, to 
whom he owed his life and his fubfiftence j 
and that the propriety of his obfervation 
would be lio fecurify agaihtt the cenfures 
which the unfeafonahtenefs of it might draw 
upofn him ;'he therefore fiipprefled thepaflage 
in the firft edition, but after the Queen's 
death thought the fame caution no longer 
necefTary, and reftored it to the proper 
place. 

The poem was, therefore, pUblifhed with- 
out any political faults, and infcribed to the 
Prince J but Mr. Savage, having no friend 
upon whom he could prevail to prefect it to 
him, had no other method of attrad^ing hi? 
obfervation than the publication of frequent 
advertifements, and therefore received no 
reward from his patron, however generous 
on other occafions^ 

This difappointment he never mentioned 
without indignation, being by fome means 
or other confident that the Prince was not 

Vol, IIL T ignorant 
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ignorant of hi^ addrefs to him ; and infiftti-^ 
ated, that, if any advances in poptilaritj? 
could have been made by d}ftii]iguiftt6g him, 
he bad not written itithout notice, or with-^ 
out reward. 

He wa* once inclined to have pfefeftted 
%\s poem in perfon, and fent to the printer 
for a copy with that defign ; but either His 
opinion changed, or his reiblution deferte(t 
him, and he continued to refent nfegleA 
without attempting to force himfetf ifito 
regard. 

Nor was the publick much more favburabld 
than his patron, for only feventy-two were 
fold, though the performance was much 
commended by fome whofe judgment in 
that kind of writing is generally illowed^ 
feut Savage eafily reconciled himfelf to man^ 
kind without imputing any defeft to hii 
work, by obferving that his pdtm Was uiw 
luckily publiflied two days after the proro- 
gation of the parliament, and by confequenc^ 
at a time when ali thcfe who coiild h6 
cxpe£ted to regard it were in tht hurry of 
]^reparing for their departure, or cnga^d in 
taking leave of others upon their difmiific»s 
from publiik affairs. 

Ic 



i 
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it ffluft be howeii^f allowed^ in juilification 
bf thie piiblkk, that ibis performance is not 
the nioft exceileiit of Mn Sarage's trorks ; 
and that, though i< cannot be denied to 
cofitean many fibrik^i^' fenttfaentsi mijddick 
Hoesj aiid juft\obfc>vatibn$) it is in general 
ftot fufficiently policed in Ae language, ot 
tnUtreiied In thennagery, or dtgefied in thf 
placid 

Thas his poem contributed nothing to the 
liieTaation of his poverty, which was fucfa as 
Very few co^lld have fupported with equal 
^vtcence ^ but to which, it muft likewife be 
j^onfb^ed, that few would have been expofed 
who received pun^ualtj fifty pounds a-yearc 
a falsuy which, though by no me^M equal t^ 
the deniands of vanity and luxury, is yet 
Ibutid fufficient to fupport families above 
Want^ and was undoubtedly more than the 
tieceflkies of life required. 

Bat no fooner had he received his penfiori, 
than he Wlthckew to his darling privacy, 
&om which he returned in a fhort time to 
Jwft (ofvaet diftrefsj and for fome part of the 
year generally lived by chance, bating only 
when he was invited to the tables of his 
acquaintances, from which the meannefs of 
- . V T a his 
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his drefs often excluded him^ when the 
politenefs and variety of his converfation 
would have, been thought a ftSfficient recom^ 
pence for his entertainments 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, 
and paffed . the night fometimes in meati 
houfes, which are fet open at night to any 
%afual wanderers^ fometimes in cellars, among 
the riot and filth of the meaneil and <moft 
profligate of the rabble; and fometimes, 
when he had not money to fupport even the 
expences of thefe receptacles, walked about 
the flreets till he was weary, and lay down 
in the fummer upon a bulk, or in the winter, , 
with his afTociates in poverty, among the 
afhes of a glafs-houfe. 

In this manner were pafTed thofe days and 
thpfe nights which nature had enabled him 
to have employed in elevated fpeculations, 
ufeful fludies, or pleafing converfation. On 
a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glafs-houfe, among 
thieves and beggars, was to be found the 
Author of The Wanderer^ the man of exalted 
fentiments, extenlive views, and curious ob- 
fervations; the man whofe remarks on life 
might have affifted the flatefm^n, whofe ideas 
of virtue might have enlightened the moralift, 

. . whofe 
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whofe eloquence might have influenced fe- 
nates, and whofe delicacy might have polifhed 
courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that fuch ne- 
eeflities might fometimes force him upon 
difreputable pradices; and it is probable 
that thefe lines in l^be Wanderer^ were 
occafioned by his reflexions on his own 
condu£t : 

Though mifcry leads to happinefs, aiid truth. 
Unequal to the load, this languid youth, 
(O, let none ccnfurc, if, untried by gricf^ 
Ifi amidft woe, untcmpted by relief,) 
He ftoop'd relu6tant to low arts of fliame. 
Which then, ev'n then, he fcorn'd, and blufli'd 
to namCf 

Whoever was acquainted with him was 
certain to be folicited for fmall fums, which 
the frequency of the requeft made in time 
confiderable, and he was therefore quickly 
fhunned by thofe who were become familiar 
enough to be trufted with his neceflities; but 
his rambling mapnqr of life, and conftant 
appearance at houfes of publick refort, always 
procured him a new fucceflion of friends, 
whofe kindnefs had not been exhaufled by 

T 3 repeated 
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repeated xoquefts; fp tbat he was (ddoin 
ibfblutdy without refourbe^ but hm in hi$ 
utmoft exigences this comfort, that he ah^ar^ 
imagined himfdf Aire of ^eedj reli^. 
. It was obrerv^, ^at he lalways aifeed fiiir 
TOurs of this kind without the leail fatofciflio& 
or apparent confcioufnefs of de|)endenc«9 a«id 
tfiat he did not feem to look iq>on a com^ 
pliance with his requeft a$ an pbli^atioQ 
that deferred any extraordinary acknowledge 
ments ; but a refufal was refented by him as 
an aflfront, or complained of as an injury; 
nor did he readily reconcile hiqifelf to thofe 
who either denied to lend, or gave him 

afterwards soiy intimatioj^i that they exp^^ed 
to be repaid. 

He was fpmetimes fo far compaflionated 
by thofe who knew both his merit and dit- 
trefles, that they received him into their 
femilids, but they foon ^ifcover^ him to be 
a very incommodious inmeitcf; for, being 
always accuftortaed to tfn iti*egular manner of 
life, he could not ebhfine himfelf f o any 
ilated hours j or pay any regard to the Tule$ 
pf a family, but would prolong Ms conver- 
lation till midfiighl, without <:oftfiderin:g that 
bufinefs might require his fiiend'& application 

10 in 
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in the morning ; gnd, when he had perfuadedl 
himfelf tp rd:ire to i«d, was not, without 
equal difficulty, called up to dinner ; it wa8 
therefore impofl|ihle to pay him any diftinc- 
tion without the entire fubverfion qF aU 
ceconomy, a kind of eftablifliment which^ 
wherever he went, he always appeared ^m^ 
bitious to overthrow. 

* < * ' 

It muft, therefore, be acknowledged, in jufi. 
tification of mankind, that it was not always 
by the negligeftce or coldnefs of his friends 
that Savage was diftreffed, but becaufe it was 
in reality very ^fficult to preferve him long 
in a ftate of eafe. To fupply him with 
money was a hopeleis attempt ; for no fooner 
did he fee himfelf mafter of a fum fufiicient 
to fet him free from care -for a day, than he 
became profufe and luxurious. When once 
he had entered a tavern, or engaged in a 
jTcheme bf-pleafure, he never retired till want 
of money obliged him to fome new expedient. 
If he was entertained in a family, nothing 
was any longer to be regarded there but 
jLpiufements ajid jollity j wherever Savage 
entered, he immediately expected that order 
and bufinefs fliould fiy before him, that all 
ihould thenceforward be left to hazard, and 

T 4 that 
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that no dull principle of domeftic manage* 
ment fhould be oppofed to his inclination, or 
intrude upon his gaiety. 

His diftreffcs, however affli£kive, never de- 
jefted him ; in his loweft ftate he wanted not 
fpirit to affert the natural dignity of wit, and 
was always ready to reprefs that infolence 
which the fuperiority of fortune incited, and 
to trample on that reputation which rofe upon 
any other bafis than that of merit : he never 
admitted any grofs familiarities, or fubmitted 
to be treated otherwife than as an equal. 
Once, when he was without lodging, meat, 
pr clothes, one of his fripnds, a man iivdeed 
not remarkable for moderation in his pror 
fperity, left a meflage, that he delired to fee 
him about nine in the morning. Savage 
knew that his intention was to affift him ; but 
was very much difgufted that he fliauld prer 
iume to prefcribe the hour of his attendance, 
.and, I believe, refufed to vifit him, and re- 
jeded his kindnefs. 

. The fame invincible tecfiper, whether firm- 
nefs or obftinacy, appeared in his conduct to 
the Lord Tyrconnel, from whom he very 
frequently demanded, that the allowance 
which was once paid him fliould be refto*ed ; 

but 
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but with whom he never appeared to entertain 
for a moment the thought of foliciting a re* 
conciliation, and whom he treated at once 
with all the haughtinefa of fuperiority, and 
all the bitternefs of refentment. He wrote 
to him, not in a ftyle of fupplication or 
refpe£t, but of reproach, menace, and con- 
tempt ; and appeared determined, if he ever 
regained his allowance, to hold it only by the 
right of conqueft. 

As many more can difcover that a man is 
richer than that he is wifer than themfelves, 
fuperiority of underftanding is not fo readily 
acknowledged as that of fortune j nor is that 
haughtinefe, which the concioufnefs of great 
abilities incites, borne with the fame fubmit 
fion as the tyranny of affluence ; and there- 
fore Savage, by aflcrting his claim to defer- 
ence and regard, and by treating thofe with 
contempt, whom better fortune animated to 
rebel againfl him, did not fail to raiie a great 
number of enemies in the different claffes of 
mankind. Thofe who thought themfelves 
raifed above hini by the advantages of riches, 
hated him becaufe they found no prote^Jlion 
from the petulance of his wit. Thofe who 
V were ^ileemed for their writings feared him 

as 
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fiB t critic, and mafigoed him as z rival, audi 
aliQpft all the iinaller wit8 were his pro£efle<i 
enemies. 

Airtong thefe Mr* Miller £o &t indulged 
his refentme&t as to introduce him in a farce, 
and direct him to be perfonated on the ftage, 
in a drefs like that which he then wqre; 
a mean ijofult, which only infmuatcd that 
Savage had but one coat, and which was 
therefore defpifed by him rather than xefent- 
^ed ; for though be wrote a lampoon againfl: 
Miller, he never printed it : and as no other 
|)erfon ought to profecute that revenge from 
which the perfon who w;s^s injured defifted, 
I ihall not preferve what Mr. Savage fup^ 
prefTed; of which the publication would 
indeed have b&n a puniibment too fevere 
for fo impotent an aiTault. 

The great hardihips of poverty were tp 
Savage not the want of lodging, or of food, 
tut the negled and conten^pt which it drew 
vpon him. He complained that as hifi 
aiiaiirs grew defperate, he found his repur 
tation &r capacity vifibly detline ; that his 
opinion in quelHons of criticifm was np 
longer regarded, when his coat was out of 
fafliion ; and that thofe who, in the interval 

of 
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f£ hi6 proi^ritf, wer-e dWays ^ncooraging 
him to great undertakings by encomium$ 
on hi8 genius and afTurances of fuccefs, now 
receiTed any iQrention of his defigns with 
iioldtve£^, thought that the fubfeds on which 
he pTopofed to write were very difficult, 
^nd were s^ady to inform him, that the 
event; of a poein was uncertain, that an 
Author ought to €mpk)y much tune in the 
coniideration of his plan, and not prefume 
to fit down to write in confequence of a few 
curfory ideas, ^id a fuperficial knowledge; 
fiifficukies were ftarted on all fides, and he 
was no longer qualified for any .performance 
but " The Vohmteer Lauren*. 

• *. ♦ 

Yet .eyea this kind of coatMfipt never d^ 
preiTed him ; for he always pteferVpd a ftcady 
confidence in his own capacity, and believed 
nodiing above his reach which he fliould at 
any time ^ahieftly endea^vour to attain. He 
Iprmed fchenles of the feme kind with regard 
to knowledge and to fortune, and flattered 
himfeif with advances to be made in fcience^ 
as with riches, to be enjoyed in fome diftant 
paiod x)f his life. Por the acquifition of 
knowledge he was indeed far better qualified 
^banlbr that of riches j for he was naturally 

inquifitive. 
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xnquifitive, and defirotis of the converfatlon 
of thofe from whom any information was to 
be obtained, but by no means folicitous to 
improve thofe opportunities that were fome- 
times offered of raifing his fortune ; and he 
was remarkably retentive of his ideas, which, 
when once he was in pofleffion of them, 
rarely forfook him ; a quality which could 
never be communicated to his money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life 
in expeftation that the Queen would fome 
time recoiled her promife, he had recourie 
to the ufual pradlice of writers, and publifhed 
propofals for printing his works by fubfcrip- 
tion, to which he was encouraged by the 
luccefs of many who had not a better right 
to the favour of the publick j but, whatever 
was the reafon, he did not find the world 
equally inclined to favour him ; and he ob- 
ferved^ with fome* difcontent, that, though 
he offered his works at half a guinea, he was 
able to procure but a fmall number in com- 
parifon with thofe who fubfcribed twice as 
much to Duck. 

Nor was it without indignation that he 
faw his propofals neglefted by theQu^en, 
who patronifed Mr. Duck's with uncommon 

ardour. 
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ardour, and incited a Competition among 
thofe who attended the co«rt, who Ihould 
moft promote his intereft^ and who Ihould 
firft offer a fubfcription. This was a diftinc- 
tion to which Mn Savage made no fcrupl? 
of aflerting, that his birth, his misfortunes, 
find his genius, gave a - fairer title, than 
could be pleaded by him oh whom it was 
conferred. 

Savage*^ applications were, however, not 
univerfally unfuccefsful ; for fome of the no- 
bility countenanced his defign, encouraged 
his propofals, and fubfcribed with great libe- 
" rality. He related of the Duke of Chandos 
particularly, that, upon receiving his propo- 
fals, he fent him ten guineas. 

But the money which his fubfcriptionss 
afforded him was not lefs volatile than that 
which he received from his other fchemes ; 
whenever a fubfcription was paid him„ he 
went to a tavern ; and, as money fo coUeded 
is neceffarily received in fmall fums, he never 
was able to fend his poems to the prefs, but 
for many years continued his folicitation, and 
fquandered whatever he obtained. 

This proje<a of printing his works was 
frequently revived; and, as his propofals 

grew 
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grew obfolete, new ones were printed wirift 
freiher dates* To form fcbemes fc^ the pub4 
ficatio09 was one of his favourite amtifemdntsl 
nor was he ever more at cafe than when, 
with any friend who readily feU in with his 
fchemes, he was adjufting the print, forming 
the advertifements, and regulating the ^^ 
perfion of his new edition^ which he ttdSij 
intended fome time to publifh, and which^ 
as long as experience had fhewn him the 
impoffibility of printing the vohime to^ 
gether, he at lad determined to divide into 
weekly or monthly numbers, that the pro** 
fits of the firft might fupply the expences 
df the next. 

Thus he fpent his time in mean expedieisitp 
and tormenting fufpenfe, living for the greateft 
part in fear of profecutions from hia creditoi^ 
and cQnfeqiieutly fkulking in obfcure pacts 
of the town, of which he was no ftrangef 
fo the remoteft corners. But wherever he 
' came, his addrefs fecured him friends, whon* 
his neceflities foon alienated; fo that he 
had, perhaps, a more numerous acquaintance 
than any man ever before attained, tberp 
being fcarcely any perfon eminent c» any 
account to whom he was not known, or 

whpfe 
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whofe cfaarader fab waid ixot ia Sottt degree 
able to detinea^te. 

To the acqtrifition cf this extenfive ac- 
quaintance every circumftance of his life 
contributed. He excelled in the arts of 
converfation^ and therefore willingly pf adlifed 
them. He had feldom any home, or even si 
lodging in which he could be private; and 
therefore was driven into public-houfes for 
thi common conveniences of life and ibpports 
of nature. He was always ready td comply; 
with every invitation, having no employnient 
to withhold him, and often no money » 
firovide for himfelf ; and by dining with &Bt 
company, he never failed of obtaiaitig aft 
itttirodiDiStion into another; 

Thus diffipated was hii life, and tliii» ca^ 
ftial his fubfiftehce ; yet did not the diftradioA 
bf his ^ews hinder him from refle^ion^ not 
the uncertainty of his condition deprefs his 
gaiety. When he had wandered about wWv- 
out any fortutiate adventure by which he was 
ted into a tavern, he fometimes retired into 
the fields, and was able to employ hi^ mind iit 
^ttdy to ^imuie it with pleafmg imaginations ; 
aad feldom appeared to be melancholy, but 
whea ibme fad(ten misfortune had juft &llen 

upon 
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upon him, and even then in a few moments 
he would difentangle himfelf from his per- 
plexity, adopt the fubje£t of converfation, 
and apply his mind wholly to the objects 
^at others prefented to it. 

This life, unhappy as it may be already 
imagined, was yet embittered, in 1738, with 
new calamities. The death of the Queen 
deprived him of all the profpedts of prefer- 
ment with which he fo long entertained his 
imagination; and, as Sir Robert Walpolc 
had before given him reafon to believe that 
he never intended the performance of his 
promife, he was now abandoned again to 
fortune. 

He was, however, at that time, fupported 
by a friend ; and as it was not his cuf- 
torn to look out for diftant calamities, or 
to feel any other pain than that which 
forced itfelf upon his fenfes, he was not 
much afflifted at his lofs, and perhaps- com- 
forted himfelf that his penfion would be now 
continued without the annual tribute of a 
panegyrick. 

Another expe£tation contributed likewifc 
to fupport him; he had taken a.refblution 
to write a fecond tragedy upon the ftorytof 

Sir 
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Sir Thomas Ovcrbttry, in which he prcfenred 
a fev^ lilies of hia former play, . but made 
a total ^Iteration of the plan, added new 
incidents, and introduced new chara^k^rs; 
fo that it was a ' new tragedy, not a revival 
df the fdriiief. 

f 

Many" of his' friends blamed him for not 
making choice of another fubjedJ:; but, in 
Vindication of himfelf, he aflferted, that it 
1;ms not cafy to find a better ; and that he 
thought it his intereft to extinguifh the me- 
mory df the firft tragedy, which he could 
only do by writiilg one lefs defective upon 
the fame ftory; by which he fhould en-« 
tirely defeat the artifice of the bookfellers, 
who, after the death of any author of repu- 
tation, are always induftrious to fwell his 
works, by uniting his word produ&ions with 
his beft. 

In the execution of his fcheme, however, 
he proceeded but flowly, and probably only 
employed himfelf upon it when he could find 
, no other amufement ; but he pleafed himfelf 
with counting the profits, and perhaps ima- 
gined, that the theatrical reputation which he 
was about to acquire, would be equivalent to 
all that he had loft by the death of his patronefs. 

Vol, m. U He 
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He did not^ in confidence of his apfnroacb^ 
ing riches, negledl the meafures proper to 
fecure the continuance of his penfion, though 
fome of his favourers thought him ddpable 
for omitting to write on her death; but, on 
her birth-day next year, he gave a proof of 
the foiidity of his judgmcsnt, and the power 
of his genius. He knew that the track of 
elegy had been fo lodg beaten, that it was 
impoflible to travel in it without treading in 
the footfleps of tthofe who had gone before 
him i and that therefore it was neceflary, that 
he might diftinguilh himielf from the herd of 

encomiafts, to find out fome new walk of fu^ 
ncral panegyrick, 

• This difficult tafk he performed in fiich a 
manner, that this poem may be juftly ranked 
among the beft pieces that the death of 
princes has produced. By transferring the 
mention of her death to her birth-day, he 
has formed a happy combination of topicks, 
which any other man would have thought 
it very difficult to conne£): in one view, 
but which he has united in fuch a manner, 
that the relation between them appears na- 
tural ; and it may be juftly faid, that what 
no other man would have thought on, it 

now 
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tiaw appears fcarcelf poffible fi>r any man 
to mifs. > 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of 
hnages is fo mafteriy, that it is fuflBcient to fet 
this poem above cenfure ; and therefore it is 
not neceflary to mention many other delicate! 
touches which may be found in it, and which 
would defervedly be admired in any othet 
perfotitiiince; 

To Ihefe proofs of his gfehiiis inajr be added, 
from the fame poem, an inftaiice of his pru^ 
dence, an excdlerice for which he was not fo 
often diftingiiifhed ; he does not forget to re- 
mind the King, in the moil delicate aiid ai'tfuf 
Inihher, of dbntintiihg his penfion* 

With regard to the fuccefe of thid addreft^ 
hd W2ls for fome time in fufpenfe, but was id 
no great degree felicitous about it j and conti- 
nued his labour upon his neW tragedy with 
great tranquillity, till the friend who hadfot a 
cbnfidef ablfe time fuppotted him, removing his 
family to another place, took occafion to dii^ 
hiks hixfl* It then became necsflary to in- 
quire more diligently what was determined 
in his affair^ having reafon t& fufpe£t that no 
great favour Vas intended him^ becaufe he had 
not reeved Hs penfion at the uiual time* 

U 2 It 
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' It is faid, that he did not take tho& methods 
of retrieving his intereft, which were moft 
likely to fucceed; and fome of thofe who 
were employed in the Exchequer^ cautioned 
hini againll too much violence in his pro<« 

ceedmge : but Mr. Savage^^ who feldom regu«^ 
lated his condud^ by the advice of others^ 
gave way to his paflion, and demanded of Sir 
Robert Walpole, at his (evee, the reafon of 
the diflin<3rion that was made between him 
and the other peofioners of the Queen, with 
a degree of roughnefs which perhaps deter<-> 
mined him to withdraw what had been only 
delayed. 

Whatever was the crime of. which he was 
accufed or fufj[)e6ted, and wl^atever influence 
was employed againft him, he received foon 
after an account that took from him all hopes 
of regaining his penfipn ; and he had now no 
prpfped of fuhiiftence but frpqi his play, and 
he knew no way of living for the time re- 
quired to finifh it*. , 

So peculiar . were, the mitfortimes of thi^ 
man, deprived. of an eftate and titk by a par- 
ticular hyTj e^pofed and abandoned by a mo^ 
ther, defrauded ^ by a mother of a fortune 
which his father had allotted h^ he ei^tered 

13 tbc 
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the world without a friexid ; and thoogh. 
bis: aJbHities forced themfelVes into efteem and 
'reputation, he wait never able to obtain any* 
real advantage, wdL "tvhatever. proipeds aroie, 
were always intei^cepted as he began to ap« 
pr^acb them. ■ The King's intentions in his 
favbur were firuftrated ; his dedication to the 
Prince, whofe generofity on every other 
occaiion was eminent, procured him no ;re- 
ward ; Sir Robert Walpole, who valued hio^p- 
felf upon keeping his promife to others, broke 
it to him without regret ; and the bounty of 
t]be Queen was,, after her death, withdrawn 
from him, and from him only. 

^ ''Such w?re his misfortunes, which yet he 
bofe, not only with decency, biit with cheer- 
fiilnefe ; nor was his gaiety clouded even by 
his laft difappointments, thouglv he was in^^ 
fhort time reduced to the loweft degree of 
difbefs, and often wanted both lodging and 
food. At this time he gave another inilance 
of the infurmountable obftinacy of his fpirit; 
his clothes were worn out j and he received 
notice, that at a cofFee-houfe /bme clothes 
and linen were left for him; the perfon who 
fent them did not, I Relieve,, inform him tcj 
whom he was to be obliged, that he might 
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fpBxe the perplexity of acknowledgiii^ ihtf 
benefit; but though the offer was fo fair ge-^ 
•nerous, it was made with fome aegle^ of 
ceremonies, which Mn Savage fo iti\kch tk^ 
fented, that he refufed the prefcnt/artd 
declined to enter the houfe till the clmhes 
that had been defigncd for him were' tafeen 
away. 

His diftrefs was now publlckly known,- and 
iiis friends, therefore, thought it proper to 
concert fome meafures for his relief j and one 
of them wrote a letter to him, in which he 
cxprefled his concern *' for the miferaHe 
** withdrawing of his' penfion;*' and gave 
him hopes, that in a fliort! time he fliould 
•find himfelf fupplied with a compete^e^ 
f^ without any dependence on thofe ^little 
•^* creatures which we are pleafed to call th^ 
« Great." 

The fcheme propofed for this happy and 
independent fubfiftence was, that he fliould 

•retire into Wales, and receive an allowance 
of fifty pounds a-year, to be raifed by a fub- 
fcription, on which he was to live privately 
in a cheap place, without afpiring any more 

• to affluence, or having any farther eare of 
reputation. ' 

• This 
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This offer Mr. Saya^ gtadly accepted, 
though with intentions very differei^t from 
thofe of, his friends; for they prdpofed that 
he fhould continue an dxile from Londosi for 
ever, and fpend all the remaining pare df h|s 
life at Swaniea ; but he ^eiigned Only to tak% 
the opportunity, whlcli their fjbheme i^i^icd 
him, of'^treatingrfdr-aihort time, t that he 
might prepare hir play for the f^agev and his 
other worlj^s for the pr^^ and then tcx return 
to London to exhibit his tragedyy'^fitl^li^e 
upon the projfits of Ijis own Jaboun 

With r^ard to bis vrorks, he proofed very 
graat improvements, ^Ich would ha^ re. 
quired much time, or great ipplicauoft ; and 
when he had finifhed them, he defigned to do 
juftice to his fubfcribers,- by publifliing^ them 
according to his propofals* 

As he Was ready to entertain himfelf with 
future pleafures, he had planned out a fcheihe 
of life for the country, of which he had 
no knowledge but from paftorals and fongs. 
He imagined ♦that he fhould be tranf- 
ported to fcenes of flowery\ felicity, like 
thofe which one poet has refleded to ano- 
ther; and had projeded a perpetual round 
of innocent pleafures, of which he fufpedted 

U 4 HQ 
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na iatemipdon from prtde^ ' or igborsince, of 
brutality* 

With thefe expe&atipns he was fo eq* 
chaatdd, that when he* was once gently re-r 
profiched by a friend for fubmittihg to live 
'Upon a fubfcription^ and advifed ittther by a 
refolute exertion of his abiHtiee to fupport 
himfclf, , he could not bear to deb^ h^dfelf 
/rotp.the happinefs which; was to b^ fotind in 
the cahn of a cottage, or lofe^the opportunity 
*pf lifbernQg, without interaiiflion, to the me- 
lody of the nightingale, which he believed 
was to be heard fro».eJircry bramble, and 
whiph he 4id npt failto mention as a: very 
important part of thehftppiftefs <if! » xo^intry 
life. ^ : .,/ 

While thi$ fcheme wa( ripening, hi3 friend^ 
direfted him to take a lodging in the liberties 
of the Fleet, that he might be fecure froqfi his 
creditors, and fent hin> every Monday a gui- 
nea, which he commonly fpent before the 
next morning, and trufled, after his ufual man- 
ner, .thp remaining ,part of the week to the 
^bounty of fortune. , 

. ^ He now. began very fenfibly to feel the 
miferies^of dependence. Thofe by whom he 
iiyas tq be fupportedf b^an to^ prefcribe to 

him 
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him with an. air of authonty^ which he iBAitw 
not how decently to refent, nor pHikifhSuSy to 
hear; and he foon di£coyered, from ^€'<fon<» 
.dud of mod of his fubfcribers, that he w^s yit 
in the hands of " little creatures." - - 

Of the infolence that he was obliged to 
Aifier, he gaye many inftaaces^.of ifirhich ifame 
appeared to raife his indignation ;to a ^greater 
height^ than the. method which was takt^ of 
fumifhing him with clothes* Inftead of 6o&- 
iulting him^ and allcwh^ him to fep^'t^ tfolor 
his orders for what they thought pxop^^ to 
fdlow him, they propofcd to fend for a tfiilor 
to take his meafure, and then to oon^^k hdi)r 
jthey fhould equip him. 

This treatment was not very delicate,^ nor 
was it fuch as Savage's humanity wo^ld have 
fuggefted to him on a like occaikm^ ,httt it 
had fcarcely deferred mention, had it not, by 
afieOing him in an uncodunon degiee,rfliewn 
the peculiarity of his chara£ter« Upon heat*- 
ipg the defign that was formed, he came to 
the lodging of a friend with the moft violent 
agonies of rage; and, being afked what it 
could be that gave him fuch difturbance, he 
replied with thfe utmoft vehemence of indig- 
nation. 
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Mtxbnf ^ That they had fent for a tailor to 
** meafure him." 

How the affair ended was never inqmred, 
for fear of renewing his uneafinefs. It is pro* 
bable that, upon recoUedion, he fubmitted 
with 9 good grace to what he could not avoid, 
and that he difcovered no refentment where 
he had no power. 

He was, however, not humbled to implicit 
and univerTal compliance ; for when the gen- 
tleman, who had firft informed him of the de- 
fign to fupport him by a fubfcription, attempt- 
ed to procure a reconciliation with the Lord 
Tyrconnel, he could by no means be prevailed 
upon to comply with the meafures that were 
propofed* 

A letter was written for him* to Sir Wil- , 
liam Lemon, to prevail upon him to interpofe 
his good offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in 
which he^ folicited Sir William's affiflance 
for a man who really needed it as much 
as' any man could well do ;" and informed 
him, that he was retiring ** for ever to a place 
♦* where he fhould nq more trouble his re- 

♦ BjHr.Tofe. Dr. J. 
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^ iations, friends, or enemies ;" he confeSed, 
that his paflion had betrayed him to fome 
condudl with regard to Lord Tyrconnel, for 
which he could not but heartily afk hi$ paiw 
don ; and as he imagined Lord Tyrconnel'^ 
paflion might be yet fo high, that he would 
not ^* receive a- letter from him/' begged 
that Sir WiUi^tm would endeavour to foftcti 
him i and e:^pFe0ed hid hopes that h^ w<Hild 
comply with his requeft^ ^nd that '^ fo^ fquA 
^ a relation would not harden his heart ftgainft 
?*.him/' 

That any man fhould prefume to didatc a 
letter to him, was not very agreeable to Mr. 
•Sa;vage; and therefore he was, before he had 
opened it^ not much inclined to approve it* 
But when he read it, he found it contained 
fentiments entirely oppofite to his own, and, 
as he afferted, to the truth; and therefore^ 
inftead of copying it, wrote his friend a letter 
full of mafculine refentment and warm cx^ 
pofhilation^. He- very juftly obferved, that 
the ftyle was too fupplicatory, and the repre- 
fentation too abje£t, and that he ought at 
ieaft to have made him complain with *' the 
** dignity of a gentleman in diftrefs." He 
declared that he would not write the para- 
graph 
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graph in which he was to afk Lord Tyrcon-^ 
ntV$ pardon ; for^ *^ he defpifed his pardon^ 
^ and therefore could not heartily^ and wbuid 
••j not hypocritically, afk it« '' He remarked 
that '^his friend made a very mireafonable 
fllftiitdion betwebn himfeif and him ; for, lays 
k^ ^^ when you mention men of high rank 
**'-'in your own charader/* they are ^* thofc 
^ little' creatures whom we are pleafed to call 
i^ the jgreat;'* but when you addrefs them 
^^tn mine," no fcrvility is fufficiently hum- 
)ble. He then with great propriety explained 
the ill confequences which might be ex- 
pe4ied from fuch a letter, which his relah 
iCiopLS would print in their own defence, and 
which would fof ever be produced as a fuU 
janfwer to all that he fhould allege againft 
them I fpr he always intended to publifh a 
j^inute account of the treatment which he had 
.xecdived. It is to be remembered, to the 
honour of the gentleman by whom this letter 
.was drawn up, that he yielded to Mr. Sa-^ 
vage's reafons, and agreed that it ought to be 
JfupprefTed. 

After many alterations and delays, a fub-^ 
fcription was at length raifed, which did not 
amount to fifty pounds a-year, though twenty 

wer? 
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were paid by one gentleman * ; fuch was the 
generoAty of mankind, that what had been 
done . by a player without folicitation, could 
not now be efFed:ed by application and in- 
tereft; and Savs^e had a great number to 
court and to obey for a penfion lefs than that 
which Mrs. Oldfield paid him without exact- 
ing any fervilities. ■ 

Mr. Savage, however, Was fatisfied, and will- 
ing to reti!:e, and was convinced that the al- 
lowance, though fcanty, would be more than 
fufficient for him, being now determined to 
commence a rigid oeconomift, and to live ac^ 
cording to the exa£k rules of frugality ; for 
nothing was in his opinion more contemptible 
than a man, who, when he knew his income, 
exceeded it; and yet he xonfefTed, that in- 
ftances of fuch folly were too common, and 
lamented that fome men were not to be trufted 
with their own money. 

Full of thefe falutary refolutions, he left 
London in July 1739, having taken leave 
with great tendernefs of his friends, and parted 
from the author of this narrative with tears 
in his eyes. He was fumifhed with fifteen 

♦ Mr. Pope. R. 
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guineas, and informed, that they would h& 
fufficient, not only for the expence of hi9 
journey, but for his fupport in Wales for fome 
time ; and that there remained but little more 
of the firft coUeaion. He pf omifcd a ftrift 
adherence to his maxims of parfimony, and 
went away in the ftage-coach; nor did hi? 
friends expefl to hear from him, till he in*^ 
formed them of his arrival at Swanfea^ 

But when they leaft cxpefted, arrived a 
ktter dated the f6urteenth day after his depart-^ 
ure, in which he fent thjem word, that he 
was yet upon the road, and without money j 
and that he therefore could not proceed with- 
out a remittance. They then fent hxffl the 
money that was in their hands^ with which 
he was enabled to reach Briftolj from whence 
he was to go to Swanfea by water. 

At Briftol he found an embargo kid uport 
the fhipping, fo that he cotild riot immediately 
obtain a pafTage ; and being therefore obliged 
to ftay there fome time, he with his ufual feli-* 
city ingratiated himfelf with many of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, was invited to their houfes, 
diftinguifhed at their publick feafts, and treated 
with a regard that gratified his vanity, and 
therefore e^ifily engaged Tiis affefkion. 

He 
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life began "very early after his retirement 
to complain of the condud of his friends in 
London^ and irritated many of them fo 
much by liis letters, that they withdrew, 
iiowever honourably, their contributions; 
and it is believed, that little more was paid 
him than the twenty pounds a-year, which 
were allowed him by the gentleman who 
pfopofed the fubfcription. 

After fome ilay at Briftol he retired to 
Swanfea, the place originally propofed fat 
his refidence, where he lived about a year, 
very much diffatisfied with the diminution of 
his falary ; but cotttrafted, asun other places, 
acquaintance with thofe who were moft dif- 
tinguifhed in that country, among whom he 
has celebrated Mr. Powel and Mrs. Jones, 
by fome verfes which he inferted in " The 
" Gentleman's Magazine*." 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which 
two ads were wanting when he left London j 
and was defirous of coming to town, to bring 
it upon the ftage. This defign was very 
warmly oppofed ; and he was advifed, by his 
chief benefadlor, to put it into the hands of 

* Reprinted in the late CoUe^Ion. 
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Mr* Tbbmfod arid Mr. Mallet, that it might 
be fitted for the ftage, and to allow his friends 
to receive the profits, out of which an annual 
penfibn fhould be paid him« 

This propofal he rejected with the iitmoft 
contempt. He was by no means convinced 
that 4he judgment of thofe to whom he was 
required to fiibmit, was fuperiour to his own.r 
He was now determined, as he exprefled it^ 
to be "no longer kept in leading-*ftrinjgs,'* 
and had no elevated idea of " his bounty, 
•* who propofed to penfion him out of the 
•* profits of his own labours.'* 

He attempted in Wales to promote a fub-* 
icription for his works, and had otice hope^ 
of fuccefe ; but in a ihort time afterwards 
formed a refolution of leaving that part of the 
country, to which he thought it not reafon- 
able to be confined for the gratification of^ 
thofe, who, having promifed him a liberal in- 
come, had no fooner banilhed him to a re- 
mote corner, thail they reduced *his allowance 
to s^ falajy fcarcely equal to 'the necefiities of 

life. 

Hi&refentment of this treatment, which, in 
his own opinion at leaft, he had not deferved, 
was fuch, that he broke off all correfpondence 

with 
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witli mdft of his c6ntributors, ahd appeared to 
confider them as perfecutors and oppreffors ; 
kid in the latter part of his life declared that 
their conduct toward him fihcehis departure 
from London^ *' had been perfidioufnefs im- 
^' proving on perfidioufnefsj and inhumanity 
*' on inhumanity."^ - 

It is not to be fuppofed, that the neceflitieS 
of Mr. Savage did not fometimes incite him 
to fatirical exaggerations of tht behaviour of 
thofe by whom he thought himfelf reduced 
to them; But it ititift be granted, that the 
dimiriutiori of his illdi&v^arice Was a grieat hard- 
Ihip, and that thofe who Withdrew their fvib- 
fcription from a man, who, upon the faith of 
their promife, had gone into a kind of banifh- 
nient, and abandoned all thofe by whom he 
had been before relieved in his diftrefleSi 
^ill find it ixo eafy talk to vindicate theiif 
cbndudl. 

It may be alleged, and perhaps jxiftly, that 
he was peitulant and contemptuous j. that hA 
njore frequently reproached his fubfcribers fof 
libt giving him more, than thanked thenl 
f0r what he received; but it is to be re> 
inemberedj that his condudt^ and this is the 
Worft charge that can be drawn up againft 

Vol. III. X him, 
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him, did them no real injury; and that it 
therefore ought rather to be have been pitied 
than refented; at lead the refentment it 
might provoke ought to have been generous 
and manly ; epithets which his conduct will 
hardly deferve that ftarves the man whom 
he has perfuaded to put himfelf into his 
power. 

It might have been reafonably demanded 
by Savage, that they fhould, before they had 
taken away what they promifed,-have replaced 
him in his former ftate, that they fhould have 
taken no advantages from the fituation to 
which the appearance of their kindnefs had 
reduced him, and that he fhould have been 
recalled to London before he was abandoned. 
He might juflly reprefent, that he ought to 
have been confidered as a lion in the toils, 
and demand to be releafed before the dogs 
fhould be loofed upon him. 

He endeavoured, Indeed, to relejife himfelf, 
and, with an intent to return to London, 
went to Briftol, where a repetition of the 
kindnefs which he had formerly found, 
invited him to flay. He was. not only 
carefTed and treated, but had a coUeftion 
made for him of about thirty pounds, with 

which 
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whicK it had been happy if he had imme- 
diately departed for l.ondbfi j but his negli- 
gence did not fuffer him to confider, that 
fucK proofs of kindhefs were not often to be 
expedted, and that this ardour of benevolence 
was in a great degree the efFedt of novelty, 
and might, probably, be every day 'lef$} 
and therefore he took no care to improve 
the happy titne, but was encouraged by one 
^favour to hope for another, till at length 
genfefofity was exhaiifted, and officioufnefs 
wearied* 

AflOthfer pkrt of hife mifconduft was the 
practice of prolonging his vifits to unfeafon- 
able hours, and difconcerting all the families 
into which he Was admitted. This was an 
error in a place of commerce, which all the 
charms of his converfation could not com-* 
penfate ; for wliat trader would purchafe fuch 
airy fatisfadion by the lofs of folid gain,, 
which muft be the confequence of midnight 
mcnriment, as thofe hours whith were gained 
at night were generally loft in the morn^ 
Ing? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the cilriofity of the 
inhabitants was grdtified, found the number 
of his friends daily decreafmg, perhaps without 
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fafpeding for what reafon then: cohdud was 
altered ; for he ftill continued to harafs, with 
his nofhttnal intrufions, thofe that yet coun- 
tenanced him, and admitted him to their 
houfes. 

But he did not fyend all the; time of his rdi-^ 
dence at Briftol in Tifits «r at taverns, for he 
fometimes returned to his fludies, and hegan 
fcveral codfiderable defigns. When he felt 
an inclination to write, he always retired from 
the knowledge o£ his friends, and lay hid in 
an obfeure part of the ftiburbs, till he found 
himfelf again defirous of company, to which 
it is likely that intervals of ajbfeftce made him 
more welcome* 

He was always full 6f his defign of return-* 
ing to London, to bring his tragedy upon thtf 
ftage ; but having Daegleded to depart with the 
money that was raifed for hinl, he could not 
afterwards procure a fum fuflfcient to defray 
the expences o£ his journey } nor perhaps 
would a ftefh fupply have had any other ef^ , 
fed than, by putting immediate pleafures inta 
his power, to have driven the thoughts of hi* 
journey out of his mind. . 

While .he , was thus fpending the day in ' 
cpntriving a fcheme. for the morrow, diftreis 
.13 . ftole 
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ftole upon him by imperceptible degrees. His 
condudl had already wearied fbme of thofe 
who were at firft enamoured of his converia^^ 
tion ; but he mighty perhaps^ ftill have de- 
volved to others, whom he might have enter- 
tained with equal fuccefs, had not the decay 
of his cloaths made it no longer coniiftent 
with their vanity to admit him to their tables, 
or to afTociate^ with him in public places. 
He now began to find every man from home 
at wbofe houfe he cdled ; and was therefom 
no longer able to procure the neceflaries of 
life^ but wandered about the town, flighted 
and neglefled, in queft of a dinner, which he 
did not always obtain. 

To complete his mifery, he was puriued by 
the officers for fmall debts which he had coh^** 
trailed ; and was therefore obliged to with- 
draw from the fmall number of friends fxom 
whom he had ftill reafon to hope/or fav6uirs« 
His cuftom was to lie in bed the greatefl: part 
of the day, and to go out in the dark with the 
utmoft privacy, and after having paid his vifit, 
return again before morning to his lodgings 
which was in the garret of an obfcure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and con^f 
fined on the other, he fufFered the utmoft ex- 
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tremitles of poverty, and often faded fo long 
that he was feized with faintnefs, and had loft 
his appetite, not being able to bear the fmell 
of meaty till the action of his ftomach was xcr 
ftored by a cordial. 

In this'diftrefs, he received a remittance of 
jive pounds from London, with which he pro^ 
yided himfelf a decent coat, and determined 
to gp tQ London, but unhappily fpent his 
money at a favourite tavern. Thus wa« he 
again confined to Briftol, where he was every 
day hunted by bailiffs. In this exigence he 
once mqre found a friend, who fheltered him 
in his houfe, though at the ufual . inconve- 
niences with which his company was atteni- 
cd ; for he could neither be perfuaded to go 
to bed in the night, npr tp rife in the day. 

It is obfervable, that in thefe various fcenes 
of mifery, he was always difengaged and 
cheerful : he at fome times purfued his ftudies, 
and at others continued or enlarged his epif- 
tolary correfpondence ; nor was he ever fo 
far dejefted as to endeavour to procure an 
increafe of his allowance by any other me- 
thods than accufations and reproaches. 

He had now no longer any hopes of af- 
fiftance from his friends at Briftol, who as 

merchants. 
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merchants, and by confequence fufficiently 
^ ftudious of profit, cannot be Tuppofed to 
have looked with much compaffion upon 
negligence and extravagance, or to think any 
^ excellence equivalent to a fault of fuch 
confequence as negle£t of oeconomy. It is 
natural to imagine, that many of thofe, who 
would have relieved his real wants, were 
difcouraged from the exertion of their bene- 
volence by obfervation of the ufe which was 
made of their favours, and convidlion that 
relief would only be momentary, and that 
the fame neceffity would quickly return. 

At laft he quitte?d the houfe of his friend, 
and returned to his lodging at the inn, ftill 
intending to fet out in a few days for London; 
but on the 10th of January 1742-3, haying 
been at fupper with two of his friends, he 
was at his return to his lodgings arretted for 
- a debt of about eight pounds, which he owed 
at a coflfee-houfe, and conducted to the houfe 
of a fheriff's oflScer. The account which he 
gives of this misfortune, in a letter to one of 
the gentlemen with whom he had fupped, is 
too remarkable to be omitted. 

*' It was not a little unfortunate for mie, 
*^ that I fpent yefterday's evening with you ;, 

X 4 c "becaufe 
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" becaafe the hour hindere4 nie from entering 
** on my new lodging'; however, I have no^ 
" got one, but fuch an one as I believe no* 
*• body would chufe. 

** I was arrefted, at the fuit of Mrs. Read. 
** juft as I was going up ftairs to bed, at Mr. 
" Bowyer's ; but taken in fo private a man-r 
^* ner, that I believe npbpdy at the White 
** Lion is aj)prifed of it, though I let the 
*^ officers know the ftrength (or rather weak-r 
f* nefs) of my pocket, yet they treated mQ 
" with the utmoft civility; and even whea 
•^ they conducted me to confinement^ it was 
*' in fuch a n^anner, that I verily believe I 
^^ could have efcaped, which I would rather 
^' be ruined than have done, notwithftanding 
^* the whole amount of my finances was but 
^ three pence halfpenny, 

" In the firft place I muft infift, that you 
^ will induftjrioufly conceal this from Mrs. 
S — — 8, becaufe I would not have her 
good-nature fufFer that pain, which, I 
know, Ihe. would be apt to feel on this 
♦f occafion, 

" Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by all 

*• t^e ties of friendfliip, by no means to have 

-* one uneafy thought on my account; but 

• "to 
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^' to have the fame plc^fantry of counter 
nance, and unruffled fcrenity of mind, 
which (God be praifed!) I have in this, 
** and have had in s^ niuch feverer cala* 
mity. Furthermore, I charge you, if you 
value my friendfliip as truly jas I do yours, 
not to utter, pr even harbpur, the Icaft 
refentment againft Mrs^ Read. I believe 
fhe ha$ ruined me, but I freely for^ve 
her J and (though I will never more have 
any intimacy with her) ^ would, at a' 
^^ due diftance, rather do her an ad of good^ 
" than ill will. Laftly, (pardon the efCprcC* 
^* fion,) I abfolutely command you not to 
*' offer me any pecuniary affiftance, hor to 
" attempt getting me any from any one of 
^' your friends. At another time, or on any 
*' other occafion, you may, dear friend, be 
" well affured, I would rather write to you 
^* in the fubmiffive ftyle pf a requeft, diau 
f ^ • that of a peremptory command. 

" However, that my truly valuable friend 
*' may not think I am too proud to afk a 
^' favour, let me intreat you to let me have 
your boy to attend me for this day, not 
only for the fake of faving me the expencc 
f* of porters, but for the delivery of fomc 

" letters 
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* 

^ letters to people whofe names I would not 
^ have known to flrangers. 

** The civil treatment I have thus fer met 
•* from thofe whofe prifoner I am, makes me 
" thankful to the Almighty, that though he 
•* has thought fit to vifit me (on my birth- 
night) with afflidHon, yet (fuch is his great 
goodnefs!) my afflidiion is not without al- 
•* leviatiAg circumftances, I murmur not; 
** but am all refignation to the divine wilL 
** As to the world, I hope that I fliall be en- 
♦* dued by Heaven with that prefence of 
•* mind, that ferene dignity in misfortune, 
** that eonftitutes the charaGer of a true no- 
•* bleman j a dignity far beyond that of coro- 
** nets J a nobility arifing from the juft prin- 
** ciples of philofophy, refined and exalted by 
♦* thofe of chtiftianity." 

He continued five days at the officer's, in 
hopes that he ftiould be able to procure bail, 
and avoid the neceflity of goiiig to prifon. 
The ftate in which he paffed his time, and 
the treatment which he received, are very 
juftly expreffed by him in a letter which he 
wrote to a friend: " The whole day,'* fays 
he, " has been employed in various people's 
" filling my head with their foblifh chimerical 

" fyflems. 
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^ fyftems, which has obliged me coolly (as 
^* far as nature will admit) to digeft, and^ 
** accommodate myfelf to every different per- 
*^ fon*s way of thinking; hurried from one 
*' wild fyftem to another, till it has quite 
^* made a chaos of my imagination, and no« 
" thing dpne — ^promifed — difappointed — or- 
^ dered to fend, every hour, from one part 
*»* of the town to the other." 

When his friends, who had hitherto ca-. 
reifed and applauded, found that to give bail 
and pay tjb^e debt was the fame, they all re- 
fufed to preferve him from a prifon at the 
expence of eight pounds j and therefore, after 
having been for fome timie at the officer's 
houfe, " at an immenfe expence," as he 6b- 
ferves in his letter, he was at length removed 
to Newgate. 

This expence he was enabled to fupport by 
the generofity of Mr. Nafh at Bath, who, 
upon receiving from him an account of his 
condition, immediately fent him five guineas, 
and promifed to promote his fubfcription at ^ 
JBath with all his intereft. 

By his remoyal to Newgate, he obtained at 
leaft a freedom from fufpence, and reft from 
the difturbing viciffitudes of hope and difap- 

poititmentj 
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pointment; he now found that his fnends 
were only companions, who were willing to 
fliarc his gsuety, but not to partake of his mif- 
feftunes ; and therefore he no longer expeded 
any afTiilance from them. 

It muft, however, be obferved of one gen^ 
tleman, that he offered to releafe him by 
paying the debt ; but that Mr. Sayage would 
not confent, I fuppofe becaufe he thought 
he had before been too j^urthenfome to him. 

He was offered by fomc of his friends, that 
a coIle^on fhould be made for his enlarge* 
ment ; but he ** treated the propofal," and 
declared * ** he fhould agjun treat it, with 
** difdain. As to writing any mendicant 
** letters, he had too high a fjpirit, and <Jeter- 
♦* mined only to write to fome minifters pf 
" ftate, to try to regain his penfion/' 

He continued to complain f of thofe that 
had fent him into the country, and pbjefted 
to them, that he had " loft the profits of his 
^' play, which had been finiflied three years j" 
and in another letter declares his refolution to 
' publifh a pamphlet, that the world might 
know how ** he had been ufed." 

• In a letter after his confinement. Dr. J^ 
t Letter, Jan. 15. 

This 
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Thli pamphlet was netrer written ; for l^e 
!n a very uiort time recovered his ufiial 
tranquillity, and cheerfully appliefd himfelf to 
more iuoffenfive ftudies. He indeed fteadily 
declared^ that he was promifed a yearly al- 
lowance of fifty pounds, and never received 
half the fum ; but he feemed to refigri himfelf 
to that as well as to other misfortunes, and 
lofe the ttm^mbran^ of it in his amufements 
and employments* 

The checrfulhefs with.whl^ch he bore his 
confiaement appears ftom^the following Ui^ 
ter, which he wrote, January the 30th, to one 
of his friends in London* 

" I now write to you frtttt my coafine^ 
** meat in Newgate, where I have been ever' 
** fince Monday kft was fe'iiriight, andf 
^ whdre I enjoy myfelf with much more 
** tranquillity than I have known for upwardaf 
•* of a twelvemonth paftj having a room 
^ entirely to myfelf, and purfuing the amufe-* 
^ ment of my poetical iludiesi, iminterrupted, 
** and agreeable to my mind. I thank the 
' " Almighty, I am now all colleded in my« 
" felf ; and, though my perfon is in confine- 
" menty my mind can expatiate on ample 
** and ufeful fubjeds With all the freedom 

" imagin- 
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imaginable. I am now more conyerfant 
** with the Nine than ever, and if, inftead of' 
" a Newgate-bird, I may be allowed to be a 
•* bird of the Mufes, I affure you, Sir, I fing 
** very freely in my cage ; fometimes, indeed 
" in the plaintive notes of the nightingale j 
^ but, at others, in the cheerful ftrains of thd 
« lark^" 

In another letter he cbferves, that he ranges 
from one fubjedt to another, without confining 
himfclf to any particular tafk ; and that he 
was employed one week upon a&c attempt,* 
and the next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deferves^ 
at leafti to be mentioned with applaufe ; and, 
whatever faults may be imputed to him, thtf 
virtue of fuffering well cannot be denied 
him* The two powers which, in the opinion 
of Epiftetus, conftituted a "wife man, are 
thofe of bearing and forbearing, which it 
cannot indeed be affirmed to have beetf 
equally pofleffed by Savage j and indeed the 
want of one obliged him very freqiiently to 
pradife tjbe other. * 

He was treated by Mr. Dagge, the keeper 
of the prifon, with great humanity; wasi 
Supported by him at liis own table, without 

any 
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any certainty of recompence j had a room to 
himfelf, to which he could at any time retire 
from all difturbance ; was allowed to fland at 
the door of the prifon, and fometimes taken 
out into the fields * ; fo that he fufiered fewer 
hardfhips in prifon than he had been accu£». 
tomed to undergo in the greateft part of his 
life. ^ 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence 
to a gentle execution of his office, but made 
iTome overtures to the creditor for his releafe, 
though without efiedt; and continued, du- 
ring the whole time of his imprifonment, to 
treat him with the utmoft tendemefs and 
civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly moft laudable in 
the flate which makes it moft difficult; and 
therefore the humanity of a gaoler certaunly 
deferves this public atteftation ; and the man, 
whofe heart has not been hardened by fuch 
an employment, may be juftly propofed as a 
pattern of benevolence. If an infcription were 
once engraved " to the honeft toll-gatherer,** 
lefs. honours ought not to be paid " to the 
" tender gaoler." 

■ 

* See this confirmed, Gent. Mag. vol. LVII. 1 140. ^« 

Mr. 
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Mr. Savsige very frequefttly receiyed vifits,- 
ftnd foractitiicd prefents, from his acquaint- 
ances; but they did not amount to a fub- 
fiftence^ for the greater part of which he warf 
indebted to the generofity of this keeper ; but 
thefe favours, hot\rever they fflight endear 
to him the particular perforis from whom he 
received them, were very far from inapreffing 
upon his mind any advantageous ideas of the' 
people df Briftoi, and therefore he thought he 
could not more prc^crly employ himfelf in 
furifon, than ia writing a poem called " Loix^ 
^^ don aodBfifkol delineated*." 

When' be had brotisht this poem to its 
prefent ftate, which, without confiderifig the 
ehafm, is iSof perfeft, he wrote to Londori 
an account of his defigh, and informed hi^ 
fiicnd f , that he was determined to print it 
with his name; but enjoined him not W 
coiftmiinicate hisp inteiition to his Briftol 
acquaintance. The gentleman, furprifed at 
his refolution, endeavoured* to diffbade hira 
from ptiblifhirig it, at leaft fronix prefixing bisr 

* The Author preferred this title to that of " London 
f* and Briftol compared ;" which, whea h€ begpaM the piece,* 
he intended to prefix to it. Dr. J. 

f This friend was Mr. Cave the printer. N. 

name; 
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name; and declared, that he could not re- 
concile the injunftion of fecrccy with his 
refolution to own it at its firft appearance. 
To this Mr. Savage returned an anfwer 
agreeable to his charafter, in the following 
terms : 

" I received yours this mornipg j and not 
** without a little furprife at the contents. 
To anfwer a queftion with a queflion, you 
afk me concerning London and Briftol^ 
Why will I add delineated f Why did 
** Mr. Woolafton add the fame word to hi^ 
" Religion of Nature ? I fuppofe that it 
" was his will and pleafure to add it in his 
•• cafe J and it is mine to do fo in my own, 
** You are pleafed to tell me, that you un- 
derftand not why fecrecy is enjoined, and 
yet I intend to fet my name to It. My 
** anfwer i&— I have my private reafons, 
** which I am not obliged to explain to any 
" one. You doubt my friend Mx. S— — * 
*^ would not approve of it-— And what is it 
** to me whether he does or not ? Do you 

^' imagine that Mr. S is to diftate to 

** me ? If any man who calls himfelf my 

* Mr. Stro^ig, of the Pod-office, ^. 

Vol. III. Y ' «* friend 
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^^ friend fhould afTume fuch an air, I would 
^^ fpum at his friendfhip with contempt* 
** You fay, I feem to think fo by not letting 
" him know it — ^And fuppofe I do, what 
** then ? Perhaps I can give reafons for that 
^* difapprobation, very foreign from what you 
*• would imagine. You go on in faying, 
** Siippofe I fhould not put my name to it— 
**. My anfwer is, that I will not fuppofe any 
** fuch thing, being determined to the con^ 
♦• trary : neither. Sir, would I have you fup* 
•* pofe, that I applied to you for want of an* 
^* other prefsj nor would I have you ima- 
** gine, that I owe Mr, S obligations 

** which I do not." / 

Such was his imprudence, and fuch his 
cbftinate adherence to his own refolutionr, 
however abfurd! A prifoner! fupported by 
charity ! and, whatever infults he might have 
received during the latter part of his ftay at 
Briftol) once carefled, efleemed, and prefent*- 
ed with a liberal collection, he could forget 
on a fudden his danger and his obligations, 
to gratify the petulance of his wit, or the 
eagernefs of his reientment, and publifb a 
fatire, by which he might reafonably expeft 
^at he fhould alienate thofe who then fup- 
ported 
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ported him, and provoke . thofe whom he 
could neither refift nor efcape. 

This refolution, from the execution of 
which it is probable that only his death could 
have hindered him, is fufficient to fliew, how 
much he difregarded all confiderations that 
oppofed his prefent paffions, and how readily 
he hazarded all future advantages for any 
immediate gratifications. Whatever was his 
predominant inclination, neither hope nor 
fear hindered him from complying with 
it; nor had oppofition any othei: effedt 
than to heighten his ardour, and irritate 
his vehemence. 

This performance was however laid afide, 
while he was employed in foliciting affiftance 
from feveral great perfons ; and one inter- 
ruption fucceeding another, hindered him 
from fupplying the chaftn, ind perhaps from 
retouching the other parts, which he can 
hardly be imagined to have finiftiea in his 
own opinion; for it is very unequal, and, 
fome of the lines ar6 rather inferted to rhyme 
to others, than to fupport or improve the 
fenfe ; but the firft and laft parts are worked 
Up with great fpirit and elegance* 

Y a His 
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His time was ipcnt in the prifoa for they 
moft part in ftudy, or in receiving vifits ; but 
fomptimes he defcended to lower amufements, 
and diverted himfelf in the kitchen with the 
converfation of the criminals ; for it was not 
pleafing to him to be much without cpm-*- 
pany; and though he was very capable of 
a judicious choice, he was often contented 
with the firft that offered; for this he was 
fometimes reprovjcd by his friends, who found 
hita furroui^ded with felqns : but tlig reproof 
was on that, as on other occafions, thrown 
fiway ; he continued to gratify himfelf, and 
to fet very little ^alue on the opinion of 
ethers. 

But here, as in every other fcene of his 
life, he made ufe of fuch pppprtufiiti^s as 
pccurred of benefiting thofe who were more 
jniferable than himfelf, and was al^^rays ready 
to perform any office of hunjanity to his 
fellow-prifoners. 

He had now peafed from correfponding 
with any of his fubfcribers except one, who 
yet continued to remit hini the twenty pounds 
a-year which he had promifed him, and by 
Inborn it was expected that hg would ha^e 

becQ 
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Ibeen in a very fhdft time ehlargedi becauie 
he had directed the keeper to inquire after 
the flate bf his debts. 

However, he took care to enter his namei 
according to the. forms of the court *, that the 
Creditor might be obliged to make him fome 
allowance, if he was continued a prifonei^, 
and, when on that occafion he appeared ifi 
the hall, was treated with Very linufual fefped:. 

But the refeiitment of the city was after- 
Dcrards raifed by fome accounts that had beeri 
Spread of" th^ fatire; and he was informed 
that fome of the merchants intended to pay 
the allowance which the law required, arid td 
detain him a prifoner at their own expenc6. 
This he treated as ail empty menace; and 
perhaps ihight have haftened the publication, 
only to fliew how much he was fuperiour to 
their infults, had not all his fchemes been 
fuddenly deftroyed. . 

When he had been fix months in prifori, 
he received from one of his frieiidsf, in 
whcife kindnefs he had the greateft eonfidencei 

* See Gent. Mag. vol. Ivii. p. 1040. 

t Mr* Pope. See fom^ eztradls of letters from that geil-^ 
tleman to and concerning Mr. SavagCi in Ruff head's Life of 
Pope, p\ soz. R. 

Y ^ and 
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and on whofe afliftance he chiefly depended^ 
a letter, that contained a charge of very atro- 
cious ingratitude, drawn up in fuch terms 
as fudden refentment didated., Henley, in 
one of his advfsrtifements, had mentioned 
** Pope's treatment of Savage." This was 
fuppofed by Pope to be the confequence of a . 
complaint made by Savage to Henley, and 
was jtherefore mentioned by him with much 
refentment. Mr. Savage returned a very 
folemn proteflation of his innocence, but 
however appeared much difturbed at the 
accufation. Some days afterwards he was 
feized with a pain in his back and fide, 
which, as it was not violent, was not fu£- 
pe£ted to be dangerous ; but growing daily 
more languid and dejefled, on the 25th of 
July he confined himfelf to his room, and a 
fever feized his fpirits. The fymptoms grew 
every day more formidable, but his condition 
did not enable him to procure any afiiftance. 
The laft time that the keeper faw him was 
on July the 31ft, 1743 ; when Savage, feeing 
him at his bed-fide, faid, with an uncommon 
earneftnefs, ** I have fomething to fay to you, 
" Sir j" but, after a paufe, moved his hand 
In a melancholy manner j and, finding him- 

6 felf 
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felf unable to recollect what he was going 
to communicate, faid, " 'Tis gone!'^ The 
keeper foon after left him; and the next 
morning he died. He was buried in the 
church-yard of St. Peter, at the expence of 
the keeper. 

Such were the life and death of Richard 
Savage, a man equally diftinguifhed by his 
virtues and vices ; and at once remarkable for 
his weaknefies and abilities. 

He was of a middle itature, of a thin habit 
of body, a long vifage, coarfe features, and 
melancholy afpefik ; of a grave and manly 
deportment, a folemn dignity of mien, but 
which, upon a nearer acquaintance, foftened 
into an engaging eaiinef^ of mannersr His 
walk was flow, and his voice tremulous and 
•moiurnful. He was eafily excited to fmiles, 
but very feldom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree 
vigorous and aftive. His judgment Was 
accurate, his apprehenfion quick, and his 
memory fo tenacious, that he was frequently 
, obferved to know what he had learned from 
others in a fhort time, better than thofe by 
^ whom he was informed ; and could frequent- 
ly recoUeft incidents, with all their combina- 

Y 4 , tion 
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tion of circundftaiices, which few would have 
regarded at the prefent time, but which the 
quicknefs of his apprehenfion imprefTed upen 
hinii; He had the art of efcaping from his 
own refleftions, and accommodating himfelf 
to every new fcene. 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent 
of his knowledge, compared with the fmall 
time which he fpent in vifible endeavours to 
acquire it. He mingled in curfory converfa- 
tion with the fame fleadinefs of attention as 
others apply to a ledure; and amidft the 
appearance of thoughtlefs gaiety, loft no new 
idea that was ftarted, nor any bint that could 
be improved. He had therefore made in 
cofiee-houfes the iame proficiency as others 
in their clofets; and it is rejnarkable, that 
the writings of a man of little education 
and little reading have an air of learning 
Scarcely to be found in any other perform- 
ances, but which periiaps as often obfcures 
as embellifhes them. 

His judgment was eminently €Xa£t both 
with regard to writings and to men. The 
knowledge of life v^as indeed his chief at- 
tainment; and it is not without fome fatif- 
fadion, that I can produce the fufirage of 

Savage 
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Savage in favour of human natilre, of which 
he never appeared to entertain fuch odiouS 
ideas^as follies Nvho perhaps had neither his 
judgment nor experience, have publifhed, 
either in oftentation of theif fagacity, vindi- 
cation of their crimes, or gratification of their 
malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified 
him for converfation, of which he knew how 
to pra£tife all the graces. He was never 
vehement or loud, but at once raodeft and 
eafy, open and refp^^tful ; his language was 
vivacious or elegant, and equally happy upon 
grave and humorous fubjedts. He was ge- 
nerally cenfured for not knowing when 
to retire; but that was not the defed of 
his judgment, but of his fortune: when 
he left his company, he was frequently to 
fpend the rerhaining part of the night in 
the ftreet, or at leaft was abandoned to 
gloomy refledtions, which it is not ftrange 
that he delayed as long as hq could ; and 
fometimes forgot that he gave others pain to 
avoid it himfelf. 

It cannot be faid, that he made ufq of his 

• abilities for the direction of his own conduiS: : 

an irregular and diifipated manner of life had 

made 
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pade him the flave of every pafCon that 
happened to be excited by the prefence of 
its objed^ and that flavery to his pafHons 
reciprocally produced a life irregular and 
difiipated. He was not mafter of his own 
motions, nor could promife any thing for the 
next day. 

With regard to his ceconomy, nothing can 
be added to the relation of his life. He 
appeared to think himfelf born to be fupport* 
cd by others, and difpenfed frpm all neceffity 
of providing for himfelf; he therefore never 
profecuted any fcheme of advantage, nor 
endeavoured even to fecure the profits which 
his writings might have afforded him. His 
temper was, in confequence of the dominion 
of his paflions, uncertain and capricious; he 
was eafily engaged, and eafily difgufled ; but 
he is accufed of retaining his hatred more 
tenacioufly than his benevolence. 

He was compaffionate both by nature and 
principle, and always ready to perform ojffices 
of humanity; but when he was provoked 
(and very fmall offences were fufEcient to 
provoke him), he would profecute his revenge 
with the utmofl; acrimony till his paffion had 

fubfided. 

His 
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His friendfhip was therefore of little value ; * 
for though he was zealous in the fupport orr 
vindication of thofe whom he loved, yet it 
was always dangerous to truft him, becaufe 
he confidered himfelf as difcharged by the 
firft quarrel from all ties of honour or grati- 
tude; and would betray thofe fecrets which 
In the warmth of confidence had been im- 
parted to him. This pradice drew upon 
him an univerfal accufation of ingratitude : 
nor can it be denied that he was very ready 
to fet himfelf free from the load of an obli- 
gation ; for he could not bear to conceive 
himfelf in a (late of dependence, his pride 
being equally powerful with his other paC- 
fions, and appearing in the form of info- 
, lence at one time, and of vanity at another. 
Vanity, the moft innocent ipecies of pride, 
was moft frequently predominant : he could 
not eafily leave off, when he had once begun 
to mention himfelf or his works : nor ever 
read his verfes without ftealing his eyes from 
the page, to difcover in the faces of his 
audience, how they were affeded with -any 
favourite paffage. 

A kinder name than that of vanity ought 

to be given to the delicacy with which he was 

always 
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always careful to feparate his own merit frdni 
every other man's, and to reje£t that praife ta 
which he had no claim. He did not forget^ 
in mentioning his performances, to mark 
every line that had been fuggefted or ^rtiend- 
cd J and was fo accurate, as to relate that he 
owed three words in " The Wanderer * to the 
advice of his friends. 

His vefacity was queftionedj but with little 
reafoii; his accounts, though not indeed 
always the fame, were generally confiftent. 
When he loved any man, he fupprefled all 
his faults : and, when he had been offended 
by him, concealed all his virtues: but his 
characters were generally true, fo far as he 
proceeded j though it cannot be denied, that 
his partiality might have fometimes the effe£fc 
of falfehood. 

In cafes indifferent, he was zealous for 
virtue, truth, and juftice : he knew very well 
the neceffity of goodnefs to the prefent and 
future happinefs of mankind; nor is there 
perhaps any writer, whe has lefs endeavoured 
to pleafe by flattering the appetites, or pet- 
verting the judgment. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceafes 
to influence mankind in any other charaifler, 

if 
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if one piece which he had refolved to fupprefs 
be excepted, he has very little to fear from 
the ftridieft moral or religious cenfure. And 
though he may not be altogether fecure againft 
the objections of the critic, it muft however 
be acknowledged, that his works arc the 
produ<9:ions of a genius truly poetical ; and, 
vrhat many writers wfi^o have been more 
laviflily applauded cannot boaft, that they 
have an original air, which has no refem- 
blance of any foregoing writer, that the 
verfification and fentiments have a caft pe- 
culiar to themfelves, which no man can 
imitate with fuccefs, becaufe what was nature 
in Savage, would in another be afFedation. 
It muft be confeffed, that his defcrlptions are 
ftriking, his images animated, his fictions 
juftly imagined, and his allegories artfully 
purfued ; that his didion is elevated, though 
fometimes forced, and his numbers fonorou^ 
and majeftic, though frequently fluggifh and 
encumbered. Of his ftyle, the general fault 
is harfhnefs, and its general excellence is dig- 
nity; of his fentiments, the prevailing beauty 
is fimplicity, and uQifornjity the prevailing 
defeft. 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who 
f andidly confider his fortune, will think an 

apoloey 
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apology either neceflary or difficult. If Re 
was not always fufficiently infl:ru<aed in his 
fubjeA, his [knowledge was at leaft greater 
than could have been maintained by others in 
the fame ftate. If his works were fometimes 
unfinifhed, accuracy cannot reafonably be 
exaded from a man opprefled with want, 
which he has no hope of relieving but by 
a fpeedy publication. The infolence and 
refentment of which he is accufed were not 
cafily to be avoided by a great mind, irritated 
by perpetual hardfhips, and conftrained hour*- 
ly to return the fpurns of contempt, and 
reprefs the infolence of profperity ; and vanity 
furely may be readily pardoned in him, to 
whom life afforded no other comforts than 
barren praifes, and the conicioufnefs of de- 
fcrving them* ^ 

Thofe are no proper judges of his conduQ:, 
who have (lumbered away their time on the 
down of plenty; nor will any wife man 
cafily prefume to fay, ^' Had I been in 
** Savage's condition, I ihould have lived or 
•* written better than Savage/' 

This relation will not be wholly without 
its ufe, if thofe, who languifh under any 
part of his fufferings, fhall be enabled to 
fortify their patience, by reflefting that they 

. f?el 
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feel only thofe affliftions from which the 
abilities of Savage did not e?cempt him ; or 
thofe, who, in confidence of fuperiour capacities 
or attainments, difregard the common max<« 
ims of life, fhall be reminded, that nothing 
will fupply the want of prudence ; and that 
negligence and. irregularity, long contiaued, 
will make knowledge ufelefs, wit ridiculous^ 
and genius contemptible. 
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A N Account of Dn Swift has been already 
coUeded with great diligence and acute- 
nefs, by Dr. Hawkefworth, according ' to a 
fcheme which I laid before him in the inti-i 
macy of our friendfliip. I cannot therefore 
be expected to fay much of a life, concerning 
which I had long (ince communicated my 
thoughts to a man capable of dignifying his 
narrations with fo much elegance of language 
and force of fentiment. 

JONATHAN SWIFT was, according 
to an account faid to be * written by himfelf, 
the fon of Jonathan Swift, an attorney, and 
was bom at Dublin on Su Andrew's day, 
1 667 ; according to his own report, as deli-r 
vered by Pope to Spence, he was bom at 
l,eicefter, the fon of a clergyman, who was 

• Mr. Sheridan ix» his life of Swift obferves, that this 
account was really written by the Dean* and now exifts in his 
#wn hand-writing in the library of Dublin College. R? 

I minifter 
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ix^jifter of a pairifh in Herefordlhire *. Dur^ 
ing hift life the ^^^^ of his hiiih was tmde* 
termmed^ He was cotiteiit^d td be called an 
Infliman hj die I^lh) but would octA^ 
iionaily. call himfelf an Englifliman. The 
qui^icm siiay^ ^thoUt much regret; be left 
ia the obfcurity in which he delighted to 
involve iti 

Whatever was his biftn, his eaucatibn was 
IrKh. He was fent at the age of fix to the 
fchool at Kilkenny, and iii his fifteenth year 
(1682) was admitted into the Univerfity of 
ihib&l. 

In his acacieitiical ftudies he Was dther not 
d^getit br not happy. It mull difappoint 
every reader's expe^tion^ that, when at the 
iifual time he ckimed the Bachelorihip of 
Arts, he was found by the examiners too con« 
fpicuoufly deficient for regular admiffion^ and 
obtained his degree at laft hj J^eciai /avaur ; 
A term ufed In that univerfity to denote wafdt 
ttf merit 

Of this difgrac^ it. may be ekfily fuppofed 
that he was much afhamed, and fhame had 
its proper e£e£t in producing reformation* 

* Speace's Anecdotes^ vol. ii. p. 273. 

Vol. III. 2 He 
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He( jefplved from that time to ftudy eight 
hours a-4ay,:and continued his induftry for 
ievf n yearaty ^ yrhh what improvement is fuf- 
ficiently known. , ThU; part df his ftory ^ell 
deferves to be remembered ; it may afford 
ufeful admoQition and powerful encoun^e- 
ment to men, whofe. abilities iiaye been made 
for a time ufelefs by their paflions or plea-' 
fureSy and who^ having loft one part of life in 
idlenefs^ are tempted to throw away the re- 
mainder in defpair. 

In this courfe of daily applieation he conti- 
nued three years longer at Dublin ; and in tliis 
time, if the obfervation of 2(n old compamon 
may be trufted, he drew the firft fketch of his 
" Tale of a Tub/' 

. When he was about one-and-twenty 

. (i6S8), being by thef death of Godwin Swift 
his uncle, who had fuppoited him, left with- 
out fubfiftence, he went to confuU his mother, 

- who thep lived at Leiciefter, about the future 
courfe of his life, and by her dire&ion folicit- 
ed the advice and patronage of Sir William 

• Temple, whp had married one of Mrs. Swift's 
relations, and whofe father Sir John Temple, 
Mafter of the Rolls in Ireland, had lived in 
great familiarity of friendfliip with Godwin 

, : - ' Swift, 
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Swift^ by whom Jobath^ had , )>Qea to that 
time maintained. ^.<■.- 

Temple teceived with fuffifrient: Hudn^fi' 
the bephevr bf his Other's fiieod^ with whom: 
he was, when they converfed together, fo- 
much pleafed, that h^.detained him two, y^ear& 
in his houfe* ; Here he became knpwn tfy 
King William, who f(Hnetimes vifited Tem- 
ple when ^e was difabled by the gout, an4» 
beiug attended by Swift in the garden, fhew- 
ed him: how to cut afparagus in' the Dutch 
way^ , • ' ; ^;., 

Kiii^ William s motions were all mil]taiy>$ 
andhe ^dxprefled.hifi kindne&tb Swift by oSer- 
ing to make him a captain of horfe. - ' 

When Temple removed to Moor-park, he 
took Swift with him j and when he was. cdn-» 
fiilted by the Earl of Portlaiid about the ex- 
pedience of complying with the bill then de- 
pending for making parliaments triennial, 
againft which King Williailx waft ftfongly pte^ 
judiced,^^ after having in vain tried to Ihew 
Ihe- ifesErr that the propofal involv^ ' ndthiil| 
dangerous to royal power, he fent45wift £bt, 
the jkme purpofe to the king. . Swift, who 
|)robabIy was proud of his emplpyment, axi£ 
.went with all the confidence of a young man, 
. xi Z 2 found 
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fmmd hit «rg:unMat«, iadf |ui< vt of dUpUy* 
ing them, made totally ineffedoa} by the fire- 
detenunaticm. of the king i- and ufed to men- 
tkm tins ^aiepiakmeat as his fiift aqtidote 
a^oft vanity. ; 

Bcfoire he iefl Ireland ire contraded a dif- 
<Mfde!^,' a» k^ ftenglft,' by «ating too much 
ft^, t^ Onginal of difea&s i» commxody 
otoure. Ahttoft ever/ boy eats ks muclk 
frtik a» he cafi get, without itny great incon- 
resAciicc. The dlfeide of Swift was gldeRnds 
with deafnefs, which attacked him from time 
tialisM, began vevy eady » puifned Una tJuKsagh 
lifie». and at Iftft fi»tiulB-U tlaB.gsxve, depxived 
of reafbn. •. , . 

^ iBeui^ 9»Kh oppixe0t4 at A4k)or-^pafk by 
t|^ §^0ttS::sa|iJa(^» hfi ttt^ Mvifed to try 
hiis. n8tiv€.aif ^a|id w««? tfe IMwid j hot, find* 
i^g a0,b$t^^ xeourned to Sir Wiffiani, at 
;i|^|^ J^oiii<;c:he <:^:^ue4^» ftudieS) and is 
j^iQwti^ *9:: hjfif* . rea4, , f«&qpg pdier books* 
^* Cypria6!*«n4^' irens^" HeAoughtex- 

^fsoifjBt^f ^«^"«4c«8tt^v*P<^ ^d t^ 1^^ ^^^ 
f^iif Ufi^n4.4o9'v^ »lu£leYer|r two hoti^' 

k is *t£f to.ioks^ifie thait die modein which 
Ins Gtdk ihrjree was oonEcnrcdr left him no 
^gieat fionlpers .for: the Univerltty of Dublin, 

: , . . i^. and 
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and therefore he refolved to hecome aMafter 
of Arta at Oxford. In theiteltlmonial whkh 
he pcoducedy the words of ^i%race were 
omitted; and he took his Mafiet's degree 
(July j:, 1692) with inch reception and regard 
as fully contented him. 

While he lived with Temple, he Ufed to 
pay his mother at Leicefter an yeai^y -vifiti 
He travelled on foot, unlefs ibme Vidence of 
weather drove him into a waggon, and tH 
night he would go to a penny lodj^ng, inhere 
he purcha&d clean fheels £or .i^pence. TJiis 
pradice Lord Orrery imputes to hisini^tf^ }ovt 
of grofihefs and vuj^arity : fome may ascribe 
it to his defire of furveying human life thro^^ 
all k^ varieties; and other;, pieriiaps w^ 

to 

lequid probalnlity, to a paffidn whi<^ feems 
to have been de^ filced la his heart, the love 
of a ihilling. 

In time he began to think that his attend* 
ance at Moor-Park deferved fame other re^ 
compence than the pleafure, however ^okin- 
gled with improvement, of Xemple'p conter- 
iation; and grew fo impsitiei^t, that (1^94) 
he went away in dUfcontedk^ 

Temple^ coafcious of having givetf reafon 
for complaint, is faid to h«y& mjade him Pe- 

Z 3 puty 
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puty Mafter of the Rolls in Ireland ; which^ 
according to his Idnfman's account, was an 
office which he knew him not able to dif- 
charge. Swift therefore refolvcd to enter 
into the Church, in which he had at firft no 
higher hopes than of the chaplainlhip to the 
Fadory at Lifbon ; but being recommended 

to Lord Capely he obtained the prebend of 
Kilroot in Connor y of about a hundred pounds 
aryear. 

But the infirmities of Temple made a com- 
panion like Swift fo neceflary, that he invited 
him back, with a promife to procure him Eng- 
iifh preferment, in exchange for the prebend, 
which he defired him to refign. With this 
requeft Swift complied, having perhaps equally 
repented their Reparation, and they lived ph 
together with mutual ^fatisfa^ion ; and, in the 
four years that paiTed between his return and 
'Temple's death, it* is probable that he wrote 
the " Tale of a Tub" and the " Battle of the 
*^ Books." ' : . • . 

Swift began early to think, oi: to hope, that 
he was a poet, and wrote Pindarick Odes to 
Temple,' to the Kfng, and!- to the Athenian 
Society, a knot of obfcure men>*, ivho pub- 

♦ The' Publifher oFthis CoUeftkHii was John Diuiton.' R.* 

Uflied 
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tiihed a periodical pamphlet^of anfwiers to 
queftions, fent, or fuppofed to be fent, by 
Letters, I have been told that Dryden, hav- 
ing perufed thefe verfes, faid, " Coufin Swift, 
" you will never be a poet ;" and that this de- 
nunciation was the motive of Swift's perpetual 
malevolence to Dryden. '' '' 

In 1 699 Temple died, and left a legacy with 
his manufcripts to Swift, for whom he had, 
obtained, from king William, i promife of 
the firft prebend that fliould be ^racaht at Weft* 
minfter or Canterbury. 

That this pronrife might not be forgotten* 
Swift dedicated to the King the pofthumbus 
works with which he was intruft^d i but nei- 
ther the dedication, nor tendernefs for the man 
whom he once had treated .with cpniidence and 
fondnefs, revived in Kin^ WilUanithe remein- 
brance of his promife^ Swift awhile attended 
the Court; faut.foQn ^oun4 ht6-^ii{il|ttioM 
hopelefs* , *^:: .* ^ ;; .: 

He was then iujvifced by the Earl of Beijtd$ 
ley to accompany . *him into Irekml, r» hrs 
private, fecretary; [bu^ after [having doae the 
bufmefs till t^eir aitiy^ at Dublin, Ite. their 
found that one Bu(h had^ p«]fuaded?tbe.£ail 
that a Clergyman ,w^ ^ot ai pno^ec*. fecretaxyj 

' Z ^ and 
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^and h^d pbtained the c^^ for himfetC. lo 
a man Uk^ Swift, fudi cirGumyeatioa and in*- 
coQftancy niuft have ifid^ed violent iadkr 
patipi}. 

B)tt ht bad yet more tq fiifien Lpcd Bericer, 
ley bad the difpofal of the deanery of perry, 
and Swift ei:pei^ed to obtain it ; bnt by the 
lecretary'a iofiuencet fuppofed tp have been 
^ured by ^ bpibe, it was beftowed on fqmer 
body elfe ; and Swift was difmifled with the 
l|v}fig8 of LarfMCor and Rathbeggin in the dio^ 
^efe of Meath, which together did not equal 
I)alf the value of the deanesy. 

At Lancor be incfeafed the parochial duty 
by reading prayers on Wednefdays and Fri- 
flaysy and pqformed all the o£51ces of his pro-^ 
leSon yrith great decency and exa£tneifs. 

Soon after his fettlement at Laracor. he 
lasted to Ireland the tinfortunate Stella, a 
young trofnan whofe name wa^ Johnfon, the 
daughter of the fteward of Sir William Tem- 
pl€f» who, in confideration' tff her father's 
initxK»y left her a thoufand pounds. IVith 
bet came Mis. Din^Iey, whofe whole foirtune 
was t^nty-feven pounds a-yeitr for her life* 
With tfaefe Ladles he paflTed his hours of re- 
laxation, and to &em he iypened his bofom ; 

- . but 
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t>ut they 9ever rdfided in the &me hotiie, nor 
did lie fee ehher without ^ vritncfiu They 
lived at the Parfonage, when Swift was 
away ; and when he retinaned, remonred to a 
lodging, or to the houfe o^ a neighbonring 
fder^maiL ' 

Swift was not one ci thofe nunds Whidi 
amaze th<^ world with eafly pregnanty: Kit 
firft work, except his few poedcal Eflays, was 
the ^^ Difientioiis in Athens and Rome," pvb* 
liihed ( i 70 1 ) in his thirty'-foofth year. After 
its a{^e^ance, paying a viiit to £ome biihop^ 
he heard mention made of the new pamphlet 
^hat Burnet had written, replete with political , 
knowledge* When he feemed to douht Bur^ 
feet's right to the work, he was told by the 
Bifhop, that he was ^^ a yOung man ;" aodt 
ftill perfifting to doUbt, that he was ^^ a very 
f pofitiv^ young man." 

Thrive years afterwards (1704) was pulk 
lifted M The Tale of a Tub:" of this book 
charity may be perfuaded to think that ic 
might be written by a man of a peculiar cha^ 
ra^r, without iH intention ; but it is certainly 
of daagerous- example. That Swift -was ita 
author, though it be univerfally bellfiyed, waa 
never owned by himfeif, ©(rt: very well jproved 

by 
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by any evidence ; but no other claimant can 
be . produced, and he did not deny it when 
Archbiihop Sharpe and the Dutchefs of Somer- 
fetj by (hewing it to the Queen, debarred him 
from a biihoprick* 

When this wild work firft raifed the atten^- 
jdon of the publick, Sacheverell, meeting Smal- 
ridge, tried to flatter him, feeming to think 
him the author ; but Smalridge anfwered with 
indignation, ^VNot all that you and I have in 
*' the world, nor all that ever we fhall have, 
5* ftiould hire me to write the " Tale of a 
« Tub." 

The digreflions relating to Wotton and 
Bentley muft be confefied to difcover want 
of knowledge, or want of integrity ; he did 
not underftand the two controverfies, or he 
willingly mifreprefented them. But Wit can 
iland its ground againft Truth only a little 
while. The honours due to JLearning have 
been juftly diftributed by the decifion- of 
pofteifity. 

** The Battle of the Books" is fo like 
the "Combat des Livres," which the fame 
t[Ueftion concerning the Ancients and Mo- 
derns' had produced an France, that the im- 
^robafcglity of fuch a coincidence of thoughts 

without 
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without communication is not, in my opi- 
nion, balanced by the anonymous protefta- 
tion prefixed, in which all ' knowledge c£ 
the French book is peremptorily difown* 
ed *. 

For fome time after, Swift was probably 
Employed in folltary ftudy, gaining the quali- 
fications requifite ft)r fiiture emipence. How 
often he vifited England, and with what dili- 
gence he attended his parifhes, I know hot* 
It was not till about fi)ur years afterwards that 
he became a profefled author j and then one 
year {1708) produced ** The fentiments of a 
^* Chureh-of-England Man;'* the ridicule of 
Aftrology, under thft name of " BickerftafT;^* 
the ** Argument againft abolifliing ChrilH- 
** anity ;" and the defence of the " Sacra- 
« mental Teft.'* 

** The fentiments of a ChurcVof-England 
" Man" is written with great coolnefs, mode- 
ration, eafe, and perfpicuity. The " Argu- 
" ment againft abolifliing Chriftianity** is a 
very happy and judicious iirbhy. ' One paflag? 
in it deferv^s tp be feleded, 

'f_ ' " *■ ... . * . . • ' 

• Se^ ohendsm's' Life, p*. 45 1 . where are fome remarks 
on this paflkge. Jl. » ^ . • . .. .^ 

"If 
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** If Qiriftianity were once abolifiied, hotr 
^ could the free-thinkers, ^ ftrong reafon^ 
^ ers, and the men of profound learnings be 
^ M» to find another fubje£t fo calculated, 
•* in all points, whereon to difplay their abi- 
** fmes ? What wonderful productions of wit 
^^ fliould we be deprived of from thofe, whofe 
^^ genius, by continual pradice, hath been 
** wholly turned upon raillery and invedivea 
^^ jigainft religion, and would therefore never 
^ be able to fhine, or diftinguiih themfelves, 
** upon any other fubjeifi? We are daily 
^^ complaining of the great decline of wit 
^' among us, and would take away the great- 
^^ eft, perhaps the only, topick we have 
^ left. Who would ever have fufpeded 
^' Aigiil for a wit, or Tpland.for a philo* 
•* fopher, if the inexhauftible ftock of Chrif* 
^^ tianity had not been at hand to provide 
^* them with materials ? What other fubjed, 
•* through all art or nature, could have pro- 
^^ duced Tindal.for a profound author, or 
" furnifhed him with readers.? It is the wife 
^ choice of the fubje^^that alphe adorns and 
" diftinguilhes the writer. For had an hun- 
** dred fuch pens as thefe. been employed 
" on the fide of religion, they wouJd feave 
... c< imme- 
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^* immediately ftmk into filence and ob« 
•* Bvioii.'* 

The resfonablenefs of a Te/f is not hard to 
be proved ; but perhaps it muft be allowed 
that the proper teft has not, been chofen. 

The attention paid to the papers, publi0ierf 
under the name of ^^ BickerftafF/' induced 
Steele, when he projected the " Tatler,," to 
aflume an appellation which bad already 
gained pofleffion of the reader^s notice. 

In the year following he wrote a " ProjeA 
" for the Adrancement of Religion," addreflP 
ed to Lady Berkeley ; by whofe kindneis it 
is not unlikely that he was advanced to his 
benefices. To this project, which is formed 
with great purity of intention, [and difplayed 
with fpritelinefs and elegance, it can <Hily be 
obje&ed, that, like many projeds, it is^ if 
not generally imprafticable, yet evidently 
hopelefs, as it fuppofes more zeal, concord, 
and perfeverance, than a view of mankind 
gives reafon for expe&ing. 

He wrote likewife this year a ** Vindic^ion 
^^ of Bickerftaff;" and an explanation of aa 
** Ancient Prophecy," part written after the 
fads^ and the reft never completed, but w^ll 
planned to excite amazement. 

Soon 
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Soon after began the bufy and iibporti^nt 
part of Swift's life. He was employed ( 1 7 1 o) 
by the primate of Ireland to folicit tixe Queen 
for a remiilion of the Firft Fruits and Twei^ 
tieth parts of the Irifli Clergy. With this 
purpofe he had recourfe to Mr. Harley, to 
whom he was mentioned as a man negleded 
and oppreffed by the laft mimftry, becaufe he 
had refufed to co-operate with fome of their 
fehemes. What he had refufed, has never 
been told ; what he had fufFered was, I fup- 
pofe, the exclufion from a bifhoprick by the 
remonftrances of Sharpe, whom he defcribes 
as ** the harmlefs tool of others hate,'* an^ 
whom he reprefents as afterwards, " fuing for 
*^ pardon." 

Harley's defigns and lituation were fuch as 
made him glad of an auxiliary fo well quali- 
fied for his fervice ; he therefore foon ad- 
mitted him to familiarity, whether ever to 
confidence fome have made a doubt; but 
it would have beea difficult to excite his 
2eal without perfuading jiim that he was 
trufted, and not very eafy to delude him by 
£dle perfuafions. 

He was certainly admitted to thofe meet- 
ings in which the 'firft hints and original plan 

of 
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of adioA are fuppofed to have been fermtd ; 
and wa8 one of the fixteen Minifters, o^ agents 
of the Miniifay, who met weekly zX eacli 
other's houfe*,' and were united by the hatiie 
of ** Brother." 

Being not immediately confidered as afi 
obdurate Tory, he converfed ihdifcriminately 
with all the wits, and was yet the friend of 
Steele ; who, in the " Tisttler," which began 
in April 1 709, confenes the advantage of his 
converfation, and mentions fomething con- 
tributed by him to his paper. But he was 
now imiAerging intp political controverfy; 
for the year 1 7 1 o produced the " Examiner,*^ 
of which Swift wrote thirty-three papers. 
In argument he may be allowed to have the 
advantage ; for inhere a wide fyftem of con* 
dufit, and the whole of a public character, 
is laid open to inquiry, the accufer having 
the choi<ce of fadls, muft be very unlkilful if 
he does not prevail ; but with regard to wit, 
I am afraid none of Swift's papers will "be 
found equal to thofe by which Addifon 
oppofed him *. % - 

♦ Mr. Sheridan howevir fays, that Addiibn's lad Whij 
"Exiaminer was publiflied Oft. 12, 171 1; and Swift's. firft 
Examiner, on the icth of the following November. R. * 

He 
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He iMtrote la the year 171 1 t ^ Lettn td 
«* iht Odober QuV* a number of Tory 
Gehdcmett fent Gcbm the ttimoif to Parlk* 
j&enty who focin^ tb&'mfelves into m 'duby to 
. the number of abdut a hundred, and met to* 
animate the zeal and raHe the e^qpeftatioas of 
each other. They thought^ with great rea« 
ibn^ that the miniftera were lofing opporttinV* 
ttea; that Aiffident nfb was ndt sHule 6f the 
ardour of the nation ; they called loudly for 
more changes, and ftronger efforts | and de- 
manded the puni(hment of part^ and fbe diA | 
miffion of the refl^ of tfaofe -whom they - 
confidered as publick robbers 

Their eAgerne& was not gratified isff thcf 
Queen, or by Harley. The Queten was 
{)rob2d>ly flow becaufe flie was afraid ; andf 
Hsurley was flow becaufe he was doubtful : he 
WIS a Tory only by neceflity, or fot con^ 
Temtncej and, when he had power in hit 
hands, had no fettldl purpo£^ for which be 
ibould employ it ; forced to gratify C6 a cer^ 
tarn degree the Tories w^o fiipported htmV 
but unwilling to make his feconc^QSent to 
the Whigs utterly defperate, he correlponded 
tt once with the two expedants of the Crown^ 
and kept, as has been obferved, the fucceflion 

unde- 
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undetermined. Not knowing what to do, he 
did nothing; and,; with the fate of. a double 
dealer, at laft he loft hig power, b«t kept his 
eneihies: ' ' ' 

Swift feenis t6 have condiifred in opinibtl 
with the ** Oaober Cliib ;" but it was not in 
his poWer to quicken l3ie tardinefs of Harleyi 
whom he ftimulated as much ais he could, 
but with. little effeft. ; He that knows not 
whither ;t6 go, is in no hafte to •move4 
Harley, who was .peirhaps not c^^ick by 
nature, became yet more flow by irtefolution ; 
and was content to he^ that dilatbrihefs la- 

111 

jnented as natural, ^hieh hie applauded ki 
himfelf at politick* — - > 

Without the Toriesj ^ howevei*, hothing 
could be done ; and as they were riot to b6 
gratified, they miift be appeafed ; and the 
condufl: of the Miniftef, if it could riot be 
vindicatfefl, was to bfe plaufibly excufed. 

Early in the hext year he pubUfhed a 
" JPropofal for corre£tihg, imjprovlng, and 
*' afcertainirig the Englifh Tongue," in a 
Letter to the Earl of Oxford ; written with- 
oiit miich knowledge of the general/ nature 
of language, and without any accurate in- 
quiry into the hiftory of other tongues. The 

Vot. IIL A a certainty 
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certamtf^ and Aability ^hichf contmry to 
all ejqpeneiice, lie thinks attainable, lie pro- 
pofes to fecure by tnftituting an academy; 
the decrees of which every man woidd have 
been i;v:illing9 and many would have been 
prou49 to difobey, and v^hich, being renew- 
'Cd by fucceffive elections, would in a ihort 
time iiave differed from itfelf. 

Swift WW attained the :&enjth of his poli- 
tical importance: he publifhed (1712) the 
*^ G0iiidud: of the AKieV' ^en days 4>efbre the 
Parlinbibnt afTembled*. The purpofe was to 
perfuode the nation to a peace ;^ and never 
had any writer more fudcefs. The people^ ' 
who had been amufed with bon&roB and tri* 
umphal proceillons, and looked with idolatry 
on the General and his friends, and who, as ' 
they'^thought, had made England the sirbitrefs 
of nations, were confounded between fhame 
and r2(ge, when they found that *^ mines had 
" Jbeen exhaufted, and millions deftroyed,** 
to fecure the Dutch or aggrandize the em- 
peror^, without any advantage to ourfelvesj 
that we had been bribing our neighbours 
to fight their own quarrel; and that 
amongft our enemies w^ might number our 

allies* ' 

••I » 

That 
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Hiat is noW no logger doubted, of which 
di^ iiation w^ then firft informed, that thq 
war was uiineceflariiy protraded to fill thtt 
jpockets of MailborQugh ; and that it would 
have bQ4fi cbntiQUed without f i^d, if he ^quld 
tia^e continued hii; atinual pljinden But 
iSlyviftji . I fvqppofc, di4 iwt yet kuow what: h^ 
l^^fiace ynritten, tl^ts^ commiiiiQnwas drawn 
Wi^ich woul4 hjEive ftj^inted hin> Gisnend fpf 
life, had it not become itleffedu^l by tljoe jefyr 
4^i^;ci|' l^rd C^jVp^ri who refused the feal* 

" Whatever is received," fay the lekoolfi, 
^* is. received in proportion tp ^h^ ^recjpient.'* 
The poisv^er of a political treatife depends 
miVich upon the difpoiition of the people ; the 
nation was then combuftible, and a fpark fet 
it on fire. It is boafted, that between Na- 
vember ai;id January eleven thoufand wer^ 
ibid i a great number at that time, whien w^ 
were not yet a nation of readers. To its 
i^ropagation certainly no agency of power 
or influence was wanting. It furniihed ar* 
gumc^Qts for converfation, ^eeches for de- 
bate, ajipid materials for parliamentary refo- 
JutiQus. 

Xet, farely, whoever furveys this wonder- 
working paBo^blet with cool, perufal, will 

A a 2 confeft 
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confefs that its efficacy Was fupplied .by the 
paflions of its readers ; that it operates by the 
mere weight of fads, with, very little affift-- 
ance from the hand that produced them. 

This year (1714) he publiflied his " Re- 
^ fledions on the Barrier Treaty," which 
carries on the defign of his ** Conduct of 
** the Allies,'^ and fhews how little regard 
in that negotiation had been fhewn to the 
intereft.of England, and how much of the 
conquered country had been demanded by 
the Dutch; 

This was followed by ** Remarks on the 
■** Bifhop of Sarum's Introdudtion to- his 
^* third Volume of the Hiftory of the 
••* Reformation ;" a pamphlet which Burnet 
publifhed as an alarm, to warn the nation of 
the approach of Popery. Swift, who feems 
to have difliked the Bifhop with fbmething 
more than political averfion, treats him like 
-one on whom he is glad of an opportunity to 
infult. 

Swift, being now the declared favourite 
'ViXid iuppofed confidant of the Tory Miniftry, 

was treated by all that depended on the Court 
-with the refpe<Si which dependents know how 

to pay. He foon began to feel part of the 
. mifery 
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mifery of greatnefsj he that could fay that 
he knew him, confidered himfelf as having 
fortune in his powen Commiflions, folicita^ 
tions, remonftrances, crowded about himj 
he was expefted to do every man's bufinefs^ 
' to procure employment for one, and to retain 
it for another. In af&fting thofe who ad- 
drefled him, he reprefents himfelf as fuffi- 
ciently diligent; and defires to have others 
believe, what he probably believed himfelf, 
that by his interpofition many Whigs of 
merit, and among them Addifon and Con- 
greve, were continued in their places. But 
every man of known influence has fo many 
petitions which he cannot grant, that he muft 
neceflarily offend more than he gratifies, be^ 
caufe the preference given to one affords 
all the reft reafon for complaint. " When 
*^ I give away a place," faid Lewis XIV. 
^^ I make an hundred difcontented, and one 
*^ ungrateful." 

Much has been faid of the equality and 
independence which he preferved in his con- 
verfa;tion with the Minifters, of the franknefs 
of his remonftrances, and the familiarity of 
his friendftiip. In accounts of this kind a 
few fingle incidents are fet againft the general 

A a 3 tcnpur 
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tenbur of behaviour. No man^ however^ 
(;an pay a more fcnrile tribute to the Great, 
than by fuffciing his liberty in their prefence 
to aggrandij^e him in hi^ own efteem. Be* 
tweeili different ranks (^ the community thercs 
16 neceflarily fome diftance : he who is called 
by his fuperiour to pafs the interyal^ may pror 
perly accept the invitation ; but petulance and 
obtrufion ai^ rarely produced by magnanimity^ 
nor have often any nobler caufe than the "^ 
pride of ithportance, and (he malice of in-^ 
feriority* He who knows himfelf neceffary 
may fet, while that neceility lafts, a lugh 
value upon himf<?lf ; as, in a lower condition^ 
a fervant eminently ikilful may be fancy | 
but* he is fancy only becaufe he is fetyile. 
Swift appears, to have preferved the kindnefs 
©f the great ^faen they wanted him tio longer j 
and therefore it mtift be allowed^ that the 
childifh freedom, to which he feems enough 
inclined, was overpowered by his better qua-^ 
Uties. • 

His difinterefle^nefs has been likewii^ 
mentioned j a ftrain of heroifm, which would 
have been jn hi? condition romantick and 
^iperfluous. Ecclefiaftical beneircfeSyjitirhen 
tibiey become .vacant^ muft be git^ ?iway j 

and 
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the friends of Power may, if there be 
no inherent difqualifkation, reafonably ex-< 
. peCk them. Swift accepted (17 13) the deanr* 
. cry 'of St« Patrick, the beft preferment thaA 
his friends could venture to give him. That; 
Miniftry was in a great degree liip^orted by 
the Clergy, who were not yet recoi^iled to 
the author of the " Tale of a Tub," and 
would not without much diicontent and in-^, 
dignation have born to f^ him inilalled ia 
an Engliib Cathedral. 

He refufed, indeed, fifty pounds from 
Lord .Oxford ; but iie.. accq^ted aifterwards a 
draught of a thoufand upon the Exchequer, 
whidi was intercepted by the Queen's death, 
and which he reflgned, as he fays himfelf,^ 
^^ mtdtd gemens^ with many a groan." 

' In the midfl of his power and his politicks, 
he kept a journal of his viiits, his walks, his 
interviews with miniflers, and quarrels with . 
his fervant, and tranfmitted it to Mrs. John- 
fon and Mrs. Dingley, to whom he knew 
that whatever befel him vras interefting, and 
no accounts could be too minute^ Whether 
thefe diurnal trifles were properly expofed 
to eyes which bid never received any 
pleafure from the pr^fence of the Dean^ 

A a 4 may 
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mjiy: bfe Xe^oijably doubted: they have^ 
however, fome odd attradion; the reader, 
fmding frequent mention of names whicl) 
he ha8 been ufed to confider as important, 
goes on in hope of information; and, as 
there is nothing to fatigue attention^ if he 
is difappointed he can hardly complain. It 
is gafy |o perceive, from every page, that 
though ambition prefixed Swift into a life of 
buill?, the wifh for a life of eafe was always 
returning. 

He went to take pofieilion of his deanery, 
as foon as he had obtained it; but he was 
pot fufiered to flay in Ireland more than a 
fortnight before he was recalled to England, 
that he might reconcile Lord Oxford and 
Lord Bolingbroke, who began to look on one 
another with malevolence, which every day 
increafed, . and which Bolingbroke appeared 
to retain ip^ his laft years. 

Swift contrived an interview, from which 
they both departed difcontented : he procured 
a fecpnd, which only convinced him that the 
feud was irreconcileable : he told them his 
<)pinion, that 'all was loft. This denunciation 
was contradifted by Oxford ; but BolingbroJ^^ 
irhifpered that he liVas right 

Before 
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Before this violent diffenlion had fliattered 
the Miniftry, Swift had publilhed, in the 
beginning of the year (1714), *^ Thp publick 
f' Spirit of .the Whigs/' in anfwer to " The 
f^ Crifis/' a pamphlet for which Steele was 
expelled firom the Houfe of Commons* 
Swift was now fo far alienated from Steele^ 
as to think; him no longer entitled to decency, 
and therefore treats him fometimes. with con-^ 
tempt, and fometimes with abhorrence. 

In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned 
in terms fo prqvokiilg to that irritable nation, 
that relblving f ' not to be offended with im- 
" punity,*' the Scotch Lords in a body 
demanded an audience of the Queen, and 
folicited. reparation. A proclamation was 
iffued, in which three hundred pounds was 
offered for difcovery of the author. From 
this ftorm he was, as he relates, " fecured by 
** ^ fleight }" of what kind or by whofe pru- 
dence, is not known ; and fuch was the in- 
creafe of his reputation, that the Scottiih 
" Nation applied again that he would be their 
friend." 

* He was become fo formidable to the Whigs, 
that his fatniliarity with the Minifters was 
(glamoured at in Parliament, particularly by 

^ two 
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two men, afterwards of great note, AiHabie 
and Walpole. 

But, by the difunion of his great friends, his 
importance and defigns were now at an end ; 
and, feeing his fervices at laft ufelefa, he retired 
about June (1714) into Bedkihire, where, in 
Jthe houfe of a friend, he wrote what was then 
fuppreffed, but has fmce appeared under the 
title of " Free Thoughts on the prefent State 
*' of Affairs/* 

While he was waiting in this retirement for 
events which time or chance might bring to 
pafs, the death of the Queen broke down at 
once the whole fyftem of Tory Politicks ; and 
nothing remained but to withdraw from the 
implacability of triumphant Whiggifm, and 
(helter himfelf in unenvied obfcurity, 
^ The accounts of his reception in Ireland, 
given by Lord Orrery and Dr. Delany, are fo 
different, that the credit of the writers, both 
undoubtedly veracious, cannot be faved, but 
by fiippofing, what I think is true, that they 
fpeak of different times. When Delany fays, 
that he was received with refped:, he means 
for the firft fortnight, when he came to take 
legal poffeffion ; and when Lord Orrery tells 
that he vras pelted by the populace, he is to be 

under- 
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i^nderftoqd of the time when, after the Queen's 
death, he became a fettled refident. 

The Archbiihop of Dublin gave him at 
firft fofiae difturbance in the exercife of his 
jurifdiftion j but it was fopn difcovered, that 
jbetween prudence and integrity he was fel- 
dom in the wrong; and that, when he 
was right, his fpirit did not eafily yield to 
pppofition. 

Having £b lately quitted the tumults of a 
party, and the intrigues of a court, they flill 
kept his thoughts in agitation, as the fca fluc- 
Ituates a while when the ftorm has ceafed. He 
therefore filled his hours with fome hiflorlcal 
iattempts, relating to the " Change of the 
« Minifters,'' and " the Condua of the Mi- 
^* niftry/' He like wife is faid to have writ- 
ten a " Hiftory of the Four laft Years of 
** Queen Anne," which he began in her life- 
time, and afterwards laboured with great at- 
tention, but never publifhed. It was after 
his death in the hands of Lord Orrery and 
Dr. King* A book under that title was pub- 
lilhed, with Swift's name, by Dn Lucas ; of 
which I can only fay, that it feemed by no 
means to correfpond with the notions that I 
had formed of it, from a converlation whix:h 

\ once 
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I once heard between the Earl of Orrery and 
old Mr. Lewis. 

Swift now, much againft his will, com- 
menced Iriftiman for life, and was to contrive 
how he might be beft accommodated in a 
country where he confidered himfetf as in a 
ftate of exile. It feems that his firft recourfe 
was to piety. The thoughts of death ruflied 
upon him, at this time, with fuch inceflant 
importunity, that they took pofleffion of his 
mind, when he firft waked, for many years 
together. ^ 

He opened his houfe by a publick table 
two days a week, and found his entertain- 
ments gradually frequented by more and 
more vifitants of learning among the men, 
and of elegance among the women. Mrs. 
Johnfon had left the country, and lived in 
lodgings not far from the deanery. On his 
publick days fhe regulated the table, but 
appeared at it as a mere gueft, like other 
Ladies. 

On other days he often dined, at a ftated 
price, ^^ith Mr. Worral, a clergyman of his 
cathedral, whofe houfe was recommended by 
the peculiar neatnefs and pleafantry of his 
wife. "To this frugal mode of living, he was 
• - - firft 
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firft difpofcd by care to pay fome debts Which 
he had contracted, and he continued it fof 
the pleafure of accumulating mOney, His 
avarice^ hoWevel:, was not fuffered to obftruft 
the claims of his dignity ; he was ferved in 
plate, and ufed to fay that he was the pooreft 
gentleman in Ireland that eat upon plate, and 
the xicheft that lived without a coach. 

How he fpent the reft of his time, and how 
he employed his hours of ftudy, has been in- 
quired with hopelefs curiofity. For who can 
give an account of another's ftudies ? Swift 
was not likely to admit any to his privacies, 
or to impart a minute account of his bufinefs 
or his leifure. 

Soon after (171 6), in his forty-ninth year, 
he was privately married to Mrs. Johnfon, 
by Dr. Afhe, Bifliop of Clogher, as Dr. 
Madden told me, in the garden. The mar- 
riage made no change in their mode of life ; 
they lived in different houfes, as before ; nor 
did Ihe ever lodge in the deanery but when 

Swift was feized with a fit of giddinefs. " It 
*' would be difficult," fays Lord Orrery, " to 
** prove that they were ever afterwards to- 
*** gether without a third perfon." 

The 
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The Dean of St. Patrick's lived in a pnvat^ 
manner, known and regarded only by his 
friends, till about the year 1720, he, by a 
pamphlet, recommended to the Irifh the ufe, 
and confequently the improvement, of their 
nunufadure. For a man to ufe the ptoduc- 
tions of his own labour is furely a natural 
right, and to like beft what be xdakts himfelf 
is a natural paflion. But to excite this pa0ion, 
and enforce this right, appeared fo criminal 
to thofe who had an interefl in the Engliih 
trade, that the printer was imprifoned ; and, 
as Hawkeiworth jufliy obferves, the atten- 
tion of the publick being by this outrageous^ 
refentment turned upon the propofal, the au^ 
thor was by confequence made popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a wo-» 
man made unhappy by her admiration of wit, 
.and ignominioujQy diilinguiihed by the name 
of Vanefla, whofe conduct has been already 
fufiicifently difcuffed, and whofe hiftory is too 
well known to be minutely repeated. She 
was a young woman fond of literature, whom 
Decanus the Dean, called Cadenus by tranf- 
pofition of the letters, took pleafure in diredfc- 
ing and inftruding; till, from being {wroud 

of 
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of his jmiJfe, Ihe grew fond of his perfon* 
Swift was then about forty-feven, at an age 
when canity is ftrongly excited by the amorous 
attention of a young woman. If it be laid 
that Swift Ihould have checked a paffion 
which be never meant to gratify, recourfe 
muft.be had to that extenuation which he fo 
much defpifed, ** men arc but men :" J)er- 
haps, however, he did not at firft know his 
own mind, ahd, as he reprefents himfelf, was 
undetermined. For his admiflion of her 
comrtfhip, and his indulgence of her hopes 
after his marriage to Stdla, no other boaeft 
plea can be found, than that he delayed a 
difagreeable difcovery from time to. time, 
dreading the immediate burfts of diftrefs, and 
watching for a favourable moment. She 
thought herfelf negle6:ed, and died of difap«« 
pointment ; having ordered by her will the 
poem to be publifhed, in which Cademis had 
proclaimed her excellence, and confefTed 
his love. The efFe£t of the publication up- 
pn the Dean and Stella is thus related by 
Ddany: 

** I have good reafon to believe, that they 
" both were greatly fhocked and diflrefled 
" (though it may be differently) upon this 
t 13 " occafion. 
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•* occafioti. The Dean made a tour to tfie 
^^ South of Ireland, for about two months, at 
^^ this time, to diflipate his thoughts, and give 
** place to obloquy. And Stella retired (upoa 
** the earneft invitation of the owner) to the 
•• houfe of a cheerful, generous, good-natured 
*• friend of the Dean's, whom fhe alfo much 
** loved and honoured. There my informer 
•• often faw her ; and, I have reafon to believe, 
•* ufed his utmoft endeavours to relieve, fup^ 
•* port, and amufe her, in this fad fituation, 

** One little incident he told me of, on thaf 
" occafion, I think I fhall never forget. A4 
•* her friend was an hofpitable, open-hearted 
** man, well-beloved, and larjgely acquainted^ 
•* it happened one day that fome gentlemen 
** dropt in to dinner, who were flxangers to 
** Stella's fituation ; and as the poeni of Cade^ 
** nus andVaneJfa was then the general topic 
•* of Gonverfation, one of them faid, " Surely 
** that Vaneff* muft be an extraodinary wo^ 
** man, that could infpire the Dean to write fo 
" finely ^pon het." Mrs. Jobnfon fihiledv 
" and anfwered, " that fhe thought that poini 
5* not quite fo clear ; for it was well knowrt 
** the Dean could write finely upon a broom- 
^' ftick." 

The 
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The peat acquifition of efteem and infiu- 
cnce was made by the " Drapier's Letters" ia 

'7*4* P"^^ Wood of Wolverhampton in 
St^^rdihire, a man enterprifing and rapa^ 
OOttS) had| as is faid, by a prefent to the Duchefs 
of Munftfir, obtained a patent, empowering 
him to coin one hundred and eighty thoufand 
pounds of halfpence and farthings for the ki^g<« 
dom of Irel^^d) in which there was a v^ 
inconvenient and ^mbarraffing fc^rcity of cop^r 
per coin } fo that it was impoifible to run iil 
debt upon the dredk-of a piece of money ; fotf 
the cook or keeper of an alehoufe could not 
:refufe to fupply a man that had iilver in his 
hand^ and the buyer would not leave his mo* 
ney without change. 

The projed was therefore plaufible. Tha 
icardty which was already great, Wood toc^ 
care to make greater, by agents who gathered 
up the old haH-pence ; a(id was about to tura 
his bra& into gold, by pouring the treafures of 
his new mint upon IrelaiSd, when Swift, find* 
ing that the metal was debafed to an.enormous 
degree, wrote Letters, under the name of M. 
B. DrapicTy to fhew the folly of receiving, and 
the mifehief that muft enfue by giving, gold 
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and filver for coin worth perhaps not a third 
part of its nominal value. 

The nation was alarmed ; the new coin 
was univerfally refufed ; but the governors of 
Ireland confidered refiftance to the' King*s 
patent as highly criminal ; and one Whitffied, 
then Chief Juftice, who had tried the priAtet 
of the former pamphlet, and fent out the Jury 
tiine times, tilt by clamour and menaces they 
were frighted into a fpecial verdict, now pre- 
fented the Drapier^ but could not prevail on 
the Grand Jury t6 find the bill. 

Lord Carteret and the Privy Council pub- 
lifhed a proclamation, offering three hundred 
pounds for difcovering the author of the 
Fourth Letter* Swift had concealed himfelf 
from his printers, and trufted only his butler, 
who tranfcribed the paper. The man imme-* 
diately after the appearance of the proclama- 
tion, ftroUed from the houfe, and (laid out all 
night, and part of the next day. There was 
reafon enough to f(5ar that he had betrayed 
his mafter for the reward ; but he came home, 
and the Dean ordered him to put off his live- i 

ry, and leave the houfe ; " for," fays he, " I 
" know that my life is in your power, and I 
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*^ will not bear, out of fear, either your info- 
" lence or negligence/* The man fexcufed 
his fault with great fiibmiilibn, and begged 
that he might be confined in"^the^houfe while 
it ^aS ill his poWet to-'eridan^e;^Kis^ mafter; 
but the Deal! tefdlutdjr^tiiPned him oiit, with- 
out taking fartKer^hotiSe of him, till the term 
of information had " expired, and then re- 
ceived him again. Soon afterwards he or- 
ifst&d him arid the r^ -of the fervants into 
his pjrefence, without telliii^ 'his intentions^ 
and bade them take: Notice that theif fellpw*^ 
fervattt was no loiiger Robert th(i Butler ; but 
that his integrity had made hiiU Mn Blake* 
hey, verger of St* Patrick*s ; an oflScer whofe 
income Was between thirty and forty pounds 
a-year : yet he ftill continued for fome years 
to ferve his old'maftdras'his butlel:*. 

Swift was known from thi& time by the 
appellation of Ti?e 'Dedn. He was honoured 
by the popiilacie, as the champion, patron, and 
inflru&or of Ireland ; and gained fuch power 
as, contidered both in its extent and duration^ 
fcarcely any man has ever enjoyed without 
greater wealth or higher ftation. 

^ An account ^mewliat different from this is given bf 
Mr. Sheridan in his life of Swift, p. ait. R. 
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He was from this rmpprtant year tHe oracle 
^f the traders, and the i4ol of the rabble, ^fiA 
by confequence was fes^edi %Qd counted, by all 
to whom the kindnefs of the traders or the 

• _ 

populate w^s neceflary. The Drapier wa^ a 
GgQ ; the Jpra^r v^,a^ a health ; axul which 
wa,y foeyer the eye or the e^r was turaed, fome 
tol^ens were found of the najdou's gratitude to 
the Dprapier. 

The benefit was indeed great ; he bad xf^ 
fcued, Ir^l^tfU^ from a vety oppre0ive^ad pre« 

d^ry iavaftoA; w4 th§ ppp»l»rijty w:hwh he 
liad g^oed hie W99. diUgent to keep» by ap- 
pearing .forward and. zealous gn every ocqa- 
$QI>. wh^r^.Uie publick^ mtereQ: W4S fuppofed 
to be iayplved* Nor did he much fcn]{Je 
%o boaA his in%ience ; for when^ upon fom^ 
attempts^ tp reguhite the cpin, Ajrchbiihop 
Boulter,^ then one of the Juftices, aqcufed.him 
of exafpcrating the people, he exculpated 
himfelf by faying, " If I had lifted up 
** my ftoLgey, they would have torn you to 
" pieces. 

But the pleafure of popularity was foon 
interrupted by domeftic mifery. Mrs. Joha- 
fon. whofe converfation was to him the 
great foftener pf the ills of life| began in the 

13 . year 
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year of the Drapier's triumph to decline; 
and two years afterwards was fo Wafted \iith 
ficknefs^ that her recoveiy was confidered as 
hopelefs. 

Swift was then in England, and had been 
invited by Lord Bolingbroke to pafs the win* 
ter with him in France j but this call of caik^i 
mity haftened him to Ireland, where perhaps 
bis prefence contributed to reftore her to im-» 
perfed); and tottering health. 

He was now fo much at eafe, that (1727) 
he returned to England j where he collefted 
three volumes of Mifcellanies in conjunction 
with Pope, who prefixed a querulous and apo- 
logetical Preface. 

* This important year fent like wife into tht 
world ** Gulliver's Travels," a production fo 
new and ftrange, that it filled the reader with a 
mingled emotion of merriment and ama^e-- 
ment. It was received with fuch avidity, that 
the price of the firft edition was raifed before 
the fecond could be made : it was read by the 
high and the low, the learned and illiterate. 
Criticifm was for a while loft in wonder ; no 
rules of judgment were aplflied to a book 
written in open defiance of truth and regu-» 
larity. But when diftindibns came to be 

B b 3 made, 
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made^ the part which gave the leaft pleafure 
was that which defcribe^ the flying Ifland, 
and that which gave moft difgull muft be the 
biftory of the Houyhnhnms. , i 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation of 
his new work, the news of the Kiij^g s death 
arrived : and he kifled the hands ofl the i^new 
King and Queen three days after their ac- 
ceflioQ. ■ ' 

By the Queen, when fhe was Princefs, he 
had been treated with fome diftindion. and 
was well received by her in her exaltation ; 
but whether Ihe gave hopes which (he never 
took care to fatisfy, or he formed expe£ta*- 
tions which fhe never meant to raife, the 
event was, that he always afterwards thought 
on her with malevolence, ^d particularly 
charged her '\vith breaking her promife of 
fomp medals which ihe engaged to fend 
him« 

I know not whether fhe had not, in her 
turn, fome reafon for complaint* A Letter 
was fent her, not fo much entreating, as re- 
quiring her patronage pf Mrs. Berber, an in- 
genious IrifhwQmai), who was then begging 
fubfcriptions forj^her Poems. To this Letter 
vras fubfcribed theiname of Swift* and.it ,has 

£ t. u all. 
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all the appearances of his didion and fenti*, 
ments ; but it was not written in his hand^ 
and had fome little improprieties. When he 
was charged with this Letter, he laid hold of 
the inaccuracies, and urged the improbability 
of the accufationj but never denied it: he 
fhuffles between cowardice and veracity, and 
talks big when he fays nothing *. 

He feemed defirous enough of recommen-; 
cing courtier, and endeavoured to gadn the 
kindnefs of Mrs. Howard, remembering 
what Mrs. Mafham had performed in former 
times; but his flatteries were, like thofe of 
other wits, unfuccefsful ; the Lady either 
wanted power, or had no ambition of poetical 
immortality. 

He was feized not long afterwards by a fit 
of giddinefs, and again heard of the ficknefs 
and danger of Mrs. Johnfon. He then left 
the houfe of Pope, as it feems, with very 
little ceremony, finding " that two fick friends 
" cannot live together ;" and did not write 
to him till he found himfelf at Chefler. 



♦ It is but juftice to the Dean's memory,* to refer to Mr.' 
Sheridan's defence of him from this charge* See the Lif<t 
pf Swift, p. 458. R. 
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Ht returned to a home of forrow : poop 
Stella was iinking into the grftve, and, after a 
janguiihing decay of about turo months, died 
in her forty>fourth year, on January 28, 1728, 
How much he wifhed her life, his papers 
ihew ; nor can it be doubted that he dread- 
ed the death of her whom he loved moft, 
aggravated by the confcioufnefs that himfelf 
had hailened it. 

Beauty and the power of pleafing, tho 
greateft external advantages that woman can 
delire or poflels, were fatal to the unfortunato 
Stella. The man whom flie had the mifi 
fortune to love was, as Delany obferves, 
fond of fingularity, and defirous to make a 
mode of happinefs for himfelf, difierent &om 
the general courfe of things and order of 
Providence. From the time of her arrival 
in Ireland he feems refolved to keep her in 
his power, and therefore hindered a match 
ftifficiently advantageous, by accumulating 
unreafonable demands, and prefcribing con- 
ditions that could not be performed. While 
£he was at her own difpofal he did not 
ronfider his poffeffion as fecure ; refentment, 
bition, or caprice, might fcparate them) 
was therefore refolved to make " aflurance 
" double 
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^^ double fare," and to appropiate htt by k 
private marriage, to which he had annexed the 
expcdatioa of all the pleafures of perfect 
friendfhip without the uneafmefs dF conjugal 
reftriiint. But with this ftate poor Stella was 
not fatisfied ; Ihe never was treated as a wife, 
jUid to the world (he had the appearance of a 
tniftrefs. She lived fuUenly on, in hope that 
ift time he would own and receive her j but 
the time did not come till the chaiige of his 
manners and depravation of his mind made 
her tell him, when he offered to acknowledge 
her, that ** it was too late/' She then gave 
up herfelf to forrowful refentment, and died 
under the tyranny of him, by whom (he was 
In the higheO: degree loved and honoured. 

What were her claims to this excetitrick 

tendernefs, by which the laws of nature were 

violated to retain her, curiofity will inquire | 

but how (hall it be gratified? Swiff wa4 

a lover; hie teftimojiy may be fu(pe£ted# 

Delany and the lTi(h faw with Swift's eyes^ 

and therefore add little confirmation. That 

ihe wa£ virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, in 

a veiy high degree, fuch admiration from 

fuch a lover makes it very probable } but 

ihe had not much literature, for ihe could 

not 
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not fpell her own language ; and o£ her 
wit, fo loudly vaunted, the fmart fayings 
which Swift himfelf has collected, afford no 
fpUndid fpeciinen. 

The reader of Swift's " Letter to a Lady 
** on her marriage,** may be allowed to doubt 
whether his opinion of female excellence ought 
implicitly to be admitted ; for if his general 
thoughts on women were fuch as he exhibits^ 
a very litdc fenfe in a Lady would enrapture, 
and a very litde virtue would aftonifh him. 
Stella^s fupremacy, therefore, was perhaps 
only local ; ihe was great, becaufe her affor- 
ciates were little. 

In fome Remarks lately publifhed on the 
Life of Swift, his marriage is mentioned as 
fabulous, or doubtful ; but, alas! poor Stella, 
as Dr. Madden told me, related her melan-r 
choly ftory to Dr. Sheridan, when he attended 
her as a clergyman to prepare her for death j 
and Delany mentions it not with doubt, but 
only with regret. Swift never mentioned 
her without a figh. 

The reft of his life was fpent in Ireland, 
in a country to which not even power almoft 
defpotick, nor flattery almoft idolatrous, could 
reconcile him. He fometimes wilhed to vifit 

England, 
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England, but always found fome reafon to 
delay. He tells Pope, in the decline of life/ 
that he hopes once more to fee him ; *^ but 
*^ if not," fays he, " we muft part, as all 
<* human beings have parted.'* 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence 
was contracted, and his feverity exafperated ; 
he drove his acquaintance from his table, and 
wondered why he was deferted. But he 
continued his attention to the publick, and 
wrote from time to time fuch direftions, ad- 
monitions, pr cenfures, as the exigency of 
afF^i;*;s, in his opinion, made proper; and 
nothing fell from his pen in vain. 

In a fhort poem on the Prefbyterians, 
whom he always regarded with deteflation^ 
he bellowed one ^ftrifture upon Bettefworth, 
a lawyer enj^inent for his irifolence to tlie 
clergy, which, from' veiy^ohri'derable repu: 
tation, brought him into immediate and uni- 
verfal contempt Bettefworth, enraged at 
his difgrace and lofs, went to Swift, and 
demanded whether he was the author of that 
poem ? " Mr. Bettefworth," anlwered he, 
" I was in my youth acquainted with great 
** lawyers, who knowing my difpolition to 
/' fatire, advifed me, that if any fcoundrel 
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^ or blockhead whom I had lampobtted 
" fliould afk, * Are you the authc^ of this 
^ paper?' I fhould tell him that I was not 
^ the author ; and therefore I tell ydu, Mr. 
♦* Bettefworth, that I am not the author 
•* of thefe lines.'* 

Bettefworth was fo little fatisfied with this 
account, that he publickly profefied his re- 
folution of a violent and corporal revenge* 
but the inhabitants of St. Patrick's diltria 
embodied themfelves in the Dean's defence* 
Bettefworth declared in Parliament,, that 

Swift had deprived him of twelve hundred 
pounds a-yeaf. 

Swift was popular a while by another mode 
bf beneficence. He fet afide fome hundreds 
to be lent in fmall fums to the poor, from 
five fhillings, I think, to five pounds. He 
took no intereft, and only required that, at 
repayment, a fmall fee fhould be given to the 
accomptant : but he required that the day of 
promifed payment fhould be exadly kept. 
A fevere and pundilious temper is ill qualified 
for tranfadiohs with the poor ; the day was 
often broken, and the loan was not repaid. 
This might have been eafily forefeen ; but for 
this Swift had made no provifion of patience 

or 
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ox |4ty. He ordered his debtors to be fued 
A fevere creditor has no popular character { 
what then wa$ likely to be faid of him wha 
employs the catchpoll undfe^ the appearance 
pf charity? The clamour agsunft him was 
lou^i and the refentment of the populace 
outrageous ; he was therefore forced to drop 
kis fcheme, and own the folly of expefting 
punduality firom the poor *. 

His afperity continually increafing, con-» 
demned him to folitude ; and his refentment 
of folitude fharpened his afperity. He was 
not, however, totally deferted j fome men of 
learning, and fome women of elegance, often 
vifited him ; and he wrote from time to time 
either verfe or profe j of his verfe$ he wil- 
fingly gave copies, and is fuppofed to have 
felt no di£content when he faw them printed^ 
His favourite maxim was, " Vive la bagatelle:'* 
he thought trifles a neceiT^ry part of life, and 
perhaps found them neceffary to himfelf. It 
feeins im^of^ble to him to be idle, and his 
diforders made it difficult or dangerous to be 

* This account is contradicted by Mr. Sheridan, who with 
gr^at warmth aflerts, from his own knowledge, that there was 
not onefyllable of truth in this whole account from the begiop 
filing to the end. Ste. Lift 4f^wft^ p. 457. R» 

long 
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Idng ferioufly ftudious, or laborioufly diligent; 
The love of eafe is always gaining upon age, 
and he had one temptation to petty amufe-*' 
ments peculiar to himfelf j whatever he did, 
he was fure to hear applauded } and fuch was 
his predominance over all that approached, 
that all their applaufes were probably iincere. 
He that is much flattered, foon learns to 
flatter himfelf: we are commonly taught our 
duty by fear or fhame, and how can they 
adi upon the man who hears nothing but his 
own praifes I 

As his years increafed, his fits of giddinefa 
and deafnefs grew more frequent, and his deaf-» 
nefs made converfation -difficult : they grew 
likewife more fevere, till in 1 736, as he was 
writing a poem called " The Legion Club,*' he 
was feized with a fit fo painful, and fo long 
continued, that he never after thought it pro* 
per to attempt any work of thought or la* 
boun 

He was always careful of his money, and 
was therefore no liberal entertainer ; but was 
lefs frugal of his wine than of his meat. When 
his friends of either fex came to him, in ex- 
pectation of a dinner, his cuftom was to give 
every one a fhilling, that they might pleafe 

them- 
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tiiemfelves with their proviiion. At laft his 
avarice grew too powerful for his kindnefs ; 
he would refufe a bottle of wine, and in Ireland 
no man vifits where he cannot drink. 

Having thus excluded converfation, and 
defifted from ftudy, he had neither bufinefs 
nor amufement ; jbr having, by fome ridicu- 
lous refolution or mad vow, determined never 
to wear fp6fl:acles, he could nkake little ufe of 
books in his later years : his ideas therefore, 
being neither renovated by difcourfe, nor in- 
creafed by reading, wore gradually away, and 
left his mind vacant to the vexations of the 
hour, till at laft his anger was heightened into 
madnefs. 

He however permitted one book to be 
publifhed, which had been the production of 
former years ; " Polite Converfation," which 
appeared in 1738* The " DiredtiQns for Ser- 
** vants" was printed foon after his death* 
Thefe two performances ihew a mind incet- 
fantly attentive, and, when it was not em- 
ployed upon great things, bufy with minute 
occurrences. It is apparent that he muft have 
had the habit of noting whatever he obferved ; 
for fuch a number of particulars could never 

have 
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hare been aflTcmbled hj the power of reeoU 

ledioiu ^ 

He grew more violent j and his mental 
powers declined till (1741) it was found nte^ 
qef&ry that legal guardbns ihould be appointed 
to his perfon and fortune. He now toft di*. 
. liinaion. His madnefs was compoui^ed of 
r%ge and fatuity. The laft face that he kneifir, 1 

1«ras that of Mrs. Whitewayj and her h^ 
ceafed to know in 4 little time. His meat 
was brought him cut into mouthfuls ; but he 
would never touch it while the fervanf ftaid^ 
and at laft» aft^r it h»d ftood perhaps asi 
hiour^ would eat it walking ; for he continued 
his old habits and was on his feet ten hours 
a-day* 

Next year (1742) he had an inflammation 
in his left eye, which fwelled it to the (ize of 
an egg, with boils in other parts ; he wail 
kept long waking with the pain, and was not 
cafily reftrained by five attendants from^ tear- 
ing out his eye. 

The tumour at laft fubfided 5 and a fhort 
interval of reafon enfuing, in which he knew 
his phyfician and his family, gave hopes of 
his recovery ; but in a few days he funk into 

lethar- "* 
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Ifithargick ftupkiity, motionlefs, heedleft, and 
fpcechlefs. But it is faid, that, after a year of 
total' filence, when his houfekeeper, on the 
30th of November, told him that the ufual 
bonfires and illuminations were preparing to 
celebrate his birth-day, he anfwered, " It is all 
** folly ; they had better let it alone.*' 

It is remembered, that he afterwards fpdke 
now and then, or gave fome intimation of a 
meaning ; but at lafl funk into a perfed: filence, 
which continued till about the end of October 
1 744, when, in his feventy-eighth year, he 
expired without a ftruggle* 



m*! 



WHEN Swift is confidered as an author, 
it is juil to eftioaate his powers by their effects* 
la the, reign of Queen Anne he turned the 
ftream of popplarity againft the Whigs, and 
muft be confeiTed^ have dictated for a time 
the political pptnions.. of the Englifh nation* 
In the fucceeding reign he delivered Irelap^ 
from plunder and oppreflion ; and {hewed that 
wit, confederated with truth, Ijiad fuch force 
as authority was unable to j^fift. He faid 

Vol. III. Cc truly 
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truly of himfelf, that Ireland *• was his debtor^'* 
It' was from the time when he firft began to 
patronize the Irifli, that they may date their 
riches and profperity. He taught them firft to 
know their own intereft, their weight, and 
their ftrength, and gave them fpirit to affert 
that equality with their fellow-fubjefiks to 
which they have ever (ince been maldng vigor- 
cyus advances, and to claim thole rights which 
they have at laft eftablifhed. Nor caii they be 
charged with ingratitude to their benefadlor ; 
for they reverenced him as a guardian, and 
obeyed him as a didaton 

In his works, he has given very difFerent 
^ecimens both of ientimcnts and expreflion* 
His •* Tale of a Tub'* has little refemblailce to 
tiis other pieces. It exhibits a vehemence and 
rapidity of mind, a copioufnefs of images, 
and vivacity of didion, fuch' as he after-^ 
wards never poflefTed, or never exerted. If 
is of a mode fo diftin£b and pecufiiarjl tiiat it 
muft^ be confi^dered by itfelf j what fe true of 
that, is not true of any thing elfe which he 
has written.' .... 

' In his other works is^ ifoutfd an eqUabte fe- 
liour of eafy Taiiguage, which rather tncilefr 
than flows. Hi* delight was- m iii^pHcitjr, 
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Thkt hcf has in bis works lio mi^aphdr, as has 
been faiid, is not true ; but. his feW metaphors 
ieem to be received rather by neceifity than 
choice. He ftudied (Purity ; afid though per^; 
haps all his ftn£biu:es are not cxzOn yet it is 
not often that folecifms can be found ; and 
Whoever depends on. his authority ihay ges^ 
nerally conclude himfelf fafe. His. fentjenc^ 
are neve? tod much dilated or contrai^ed ; and 
it wiU not be eafy io^ find any embarraflmeat 
in the com^Hcstion of his dlaUfes^ ^y incon* 
fequence in his connections, or abruptnefs iti 
his tranfxjtionsi 

His ftyle was w^U fiiited to his thoughts, 
t^hich are liever fubtiHfed by nice diiquifitioob^ 
decorated by fparkling conceits, elevated by 
ambitious fentences^ or Variegated by far^ 
fought learningi He pays no court to the 
p^dlions i he excites neither furprife nor ad<^ 
-miration i he altmys underftands himfelf; sLnd 
. his readers always underftand him 5 the^ per- 
tifer of Swift wants little previous knqwledge ; 
it-y^ifl pe Aiiffi that he is acquainted with 

^ CQngimQn' words and ^common things; lie is 
neither ;requircd to mount elevations, nor to 
explore profundities ; ms paflageis' always on 

C c 2 a level, 
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a level, along folid ground, without afperities^ 
without obflxuftion. 

This eafy and fafc conveyance of meaning 
it was Swift's defirc to attain, and for having 
attained he defcrves praife, though perhaps 
not the higheft praife. For purpofes merely 
didadick, when fomething is to be told that 
was not known before, it is the beft mode ; 
but ag2unft that inattention by which known 
truths are fufiered to lie negle£ted, it makes 
no provifion ; it inftrufts, but does not per- 
fuade. 

By his political education he was affociated 
with the Whigs ; but he deferted them when 
they deferted their principles, yet without run- 
ning into the contrary extreme ; he continued 
throughout his life to retain the difpoiition 
which he afiigns to the ** Church-of-England 
** Man," of thinking commonly with the 
Whigs of the State, and with the Tories of 
the Church. 

He was a churqhman rationally zealous j he 
defired the profperity, and maintained the 
honour of the Clergy ; of tfie Diffenters he 
did not wifh to infringe the toleration, but he 
oppofed their encroachments. 

To 
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To his duty as Dean he was very attentivc# 
He Qianaged the revenues of his church with 
exaA (economy ; and it is faid by Delany, that 
more money was, under his dirgQion^laid out 
in rep^rs, than had ever been in the fame time 
fince its firft eredion. Of his choir he was 
eminently careful ; and, though he neither 
loved nor underftood mufick, took care that 
all the fingers were well qualified, admitr 
ting none without the teftimony of Ikilful 
judges. 

In his ehurch he reftored the practice of 
weekly communion, and diftributed the facra^ 
mental elements in the mod folemn and de-^ 
vout manner with his own hand. He came 
to church every morning, preached common- 
ly in his turn, and . attended the evening 
anthem, that it might not be negligently per** 
formed. 

He read the fervice " rather with a ftrong 
** nervous voice, than in a graceful manner ; 
** his voice was fharp and high-toned, rather 
" than harmonious." ^ .^ 

He entered^upoii the clerical ftate with hope 
to excel in preaching ; but comjpliined, that, 
from the time of his , political ct)ntrov^rfies, 
♦* he could only preach pamphlets.*^" This 

C c 3 cenfure 



oenfurc pf himfelf, if ju<igmcat be made from 
thoie it^piaoas which hftve, been priated, was 
nnyeafonably fey«re. * 

The Aii|Hcion8 of his irreligion proceeded in 

a great meafure from his dread of hypocrify j 

iaftead of ifdfliing to feem better, he delighted 

in feeming worfe thaa he 'was. He went in 

London to early prayers^ left he Should be feen 

at phiirdh ; he r^ad {)fayiers to his fervant^ 

every w)ming with fuch dexterous fecrecy, 

that Dr. Delany was Hx months in his houfe 

hcfi>te he knew it He was not only careful 

to hide the.goDid which. I^e did, but willingly 

ificurred th&fufpicionof eyil which he did not, 

He/oTgiPt what himfdf had formeiiy.afidited, 

that hypoeiify ia lei^ mifchievous than qpen 

Impiety^ Dr;Delai^, with all hbizeal £ir 

^is honour, has jiiftly oo];idemned.!dii9 pait of 

his character. i: 

The pfijrfon of Swift Jiad not 'many: recom- 
mendatipns. I$e had a kin4 pf muddy com-r 
fikmppif wjiiidu tlitough he waflied faiinfelf 
with oriental fcrupulofity, dui net iook dear. 
^.Jiad.a cpunteofaBfipi^jir an4:f§y:^ 5l¥ich 
hje fe Wpjn ; fpftepfslj by Any ia|>E^!?fl^ , Qf 
^aipqr., . Jie iftubbooQ^y irpfifled 4^7 WP^ency 

/ To 
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Tp lis domeftUiks he was naturally rough ; 
and a man of a rigorous temp^, with that 
vigilance of minute attention which his works 
difcover, muft have been a mafter that few 
could bear. That he was difpofed to do hia 
feryants good, on important occaiions, is no 
great mitigation; benefa£tion can be but 
rare, apd tyrannick peevifhnefs is perpetual. 
He did not fpare the fervants of others. 
Once when he dined alone with the Earl of 
Orrery, he faid of one that waited in the 
TQom, " That man has, fince we fat to the 
" table, committed fifteen faults," What the 
faults were. Lord Orrery, from whom I heard 
the ftory, had not been attentive enough to 
difcover. My number may perhaps not he 

In his oeconomy he pradlifed a pequlija: and 
offenfive parfimony, without difguife or apo- 
logy* The practice of faving being once ne* 
ceflSiry, became habitual, and grew firll ridicu«* 
Ibus,. and at laft deteftable. But his avarice, 
though it might exclude pleafure, was never 
fuHered to encroach upon his virtue. He w^s 
frugal by inclination, but liberal by principle^; 
arid if the purppfe to which he deftined his 
little accumulations be remembered, with his 

C c 4 diftri- 
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diftribution of occaflonal charity, it will per- 
haps appear, that he only liked one mode of 
expence better than ^nother, and faved merely 
that he might have fomething to give. He 
.did not grow rich by injuring his fucceflbrs, 
but left both Laracor and the Deanery more 
valuable than he foimd them. — ^With all this 
talk of his covetoufnefs and generofity, it 
Ihould be remembered, that he was never rich. 
'The revenue of his Deanery was not much 
jnore than feven hundred a-ycar. 

His beneficence w'ks not graced with ten- 
dernefs or civility ; he relieved without 
pity, and affifted without kindnefs; fp that 
thofe who were fed by him could hardly love 
■h-im. 

He made a rule to himfelf to give but one 
:piece at a time, and therefore always , ftored 
• his pocket with coins of different value. 

" Whatever he did, he feemed willing to dp 
Jn a manner peculiar to himfelf, without fuifi*. 
ciently confidering that fingularity, as it im- 
plies a contempt of the generd praftice, is a 
kind of defiance which juftly provoked the 
'hoftility of ridicule; he, therefore, who in- 
dulges peculiar habits is worfe than others, if 
he be not better. 

Of 
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• of his humour, a ftory told by Pope * may 
afford a fpccimen. 

• " Dr. Swift has an odd; blunt way, tha^ 
*^ is miftalcen, by ftrangersi for ill-nature.~ 
" 'Tis fo odd, that there's no defcribing it 

but by fads, HI tell you one that firft 
comes into my head. One evening. Gay and 
I went to fee him : . . you know how inti- 
mately we were all acquainted. On our 
^' coming in, * Heyday, gentlemen, (fays the 
** Dodior) what's the meaning of this vifit? 
^* How came you to leave the great Lords^ 
^* that you are fo fond of, to come hither to 
^^ fee a poor Dean I — ^ Becaufe we wtmid 
>* rather fee you than any of them.' — ^ Ay; 
*^ any one that did not know fo well as I do, 
•^ might believe you. But fince you are oome, 
** I muft get fome fupper for you I fuppofer^ 
f * * No, Doftor, we have fupped already.*— 
** * Supped already? that's impoilible ! why, 'tis 
*^ not eight o'clock yet. — ^That's very ftrange ; 
** but, if you had not fupped, I muft^ have 
got fomething for you.— Let me fee, what 
Ihould I have had? A coupl? of lobfters; 
^* ay, that would have done very wellf two 
*• Ihillings — tarts, a fhilliftg: but you will 
f* drink a glafs of wine with me, though yoti 
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•V flipped fo njuch before your ufual time 
" only to fpare my pocket ^'^ No, we hiaL4 
** rather talk with you than drink with you/ 
*\ — r-* But if you had fupped with me, as in all 
•^ reafpp you ought to have done;, you mull 
•* then have drank with me. — ^A bottle- of 
f' winei two lhilling$'~-two and , two is four, 
*• and one is five : juft two-andr-fixpence 
." 4-piece. There, Pope, there's half a crown 
f * for you, and there's another for you. Sir j 
♦* for I won't ikve any thing by you, I am der 
" tcrminpi'-r-This was ^1 laid a^d done with 
)^ }n$ uiual ferioufn^fs on fuch occaftphs : and^ 
t\ , fjf^ripit^ of eyery thing we could fay to the 
1', r^ontrary, heai^ually obliged us to tak^.the 
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^cdicLthe inticrcourfe of.£uniliar life, he in- 
^jnlgfdrhis difpofition to petulance and farcafm, 
^d lOibught himfelf injured if the licentiouf- 
a^fe of his raillery, the freedom of his cen- 
fuseft» or the petulaqce of his frolicks, was 
seated or repreffedt He predominated over 
kib .cpmpanions with very high aifccndency, 
jmic probably would bear noa© over whom 
h/^ I qould' not/ predominate^ To ^ve bitti 
i^i(» was^ in the ftyle of his friend DeUny, 
.y J tai venture to fp^ak to him*" This cuf^ 
tomary fupqriority foon grew too delicate 

for 
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for truth ; and Swift^ with all his penetration^ 
allowed himfelf to be delighted with low 
flattery. 

On all common occafions, he habitually a^ 
fe^s a ftyle of arrogance, and dictates ratSier 
than perfuades. This authoiitative and mar 
gifterial language he expe^ed to be received at 
his peculiar mode of jocularity : but he ap- 
parently flattered his own arrogance by an a£- 
fumed imperioufnefs, in which he was ironical 
pnly to be refentfiul^ and to the fubmifiivc 
fufficiently ferious. 

He told ftories with great felicity, and de- 
lighted in doing what he knew himfelf to do 
well ; he was therefore captivated by the ro- 
fpec^ul filence of a fteady liftener, and tpld 
jhe fame tales too oftisn* ^ , * 

He did not, however, claim the right of 
talking aloixe; for it was his nil?, when he 
had fpoken a minute, to give room by a 
paufe for any other fpeaker. Of time, on all 
occafions, he was an exa£l: computer, and 
knew th^ niinijtes required to every compion 

It may be juftly fuppofed that there was In 
his converfation, what^ appears fo frequently 
In his Letters, an affectation of familiarity 

with 
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with the Great, an ambition of momentary 
equality fought and enjoyed by the negleA of 
thofe ceremonies which cuflom has eftabliihed 
as the barriers between one order of fociety 
and another. This tranfgreffion of regularity 
was by himfelf and his admirers termed great, 
nefs of foul. But a great mind difdains to 
hold any thing by courtefy, and therefore 
never ufurps what a lawful claimant may take 
Jaway. He that encroaches on another's dig- 
nity, puts himfelf in his power; he is either 
repelled with helplefs indignity, or endured 
by clemency and cgndefcenfion. 

Qf Swift^s general habits of thinking, if 
his Letters can be fuppofed to afford any 
evidence, he was not a man to be either 
loved or envied. He feems to have wafted 
life in - <fifcontent, by the rage of negleded 
pride, and the langiiifhment of unfatisfied 
defire. He is querulous and faftidious,^ ar- 
rogant and malignant ; he fcarcely fpeaks of 
himfelf but with indignant lamentations, or 
of others but with infoleht fuperiority when 
he is gay, and with angry contempt when 
he is gloomy. From the Letters that pafs 
betweea'him and Pope at might he inferred 
,that they, with Arbuthuot and Gay, had eo- 

- grofled 
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groffed all the underftanding and virtue of 
mankind ; that their merits filled the world ; 
or that there was no hope of more* They 
fiiew the age involved in darknefs, and fhadc 
the picture with fullen emulation. 

When the Queen's death drove him into 
Ireland, he might be allowed to f egret for 4 
time the interception of his views, the ex- 
tinftion of his hopes, and his ejection from 
gay fceiies, important eipployment, and 
fplendid friendftiips ; but when time had en- 
abled reafon to prevail over vexation, the 
complaints, which at lirft were natural, be- 
came ridiculous becaufe they were ufelefs. 
But queruloufnefs was now grown habitual^ 
and he cried out when he probably had 
ceafed to feel. His reiterated wailings per- 
fuaded Bolingbroke ^that he was really willing 
to quit his deanery for an Englifh parilh; 
and Bolingbroke procured an exchange, which 
was rejeiled; and Swift ftill refaihed the 
pleafure of complaining. 

The greateft difficulty that occurs, in'-ana- 
Hfing his charafter, is to difcover by what 
depravity pf intelleft he took delight in re- 
volving ideas, from which almoft every other 
mind flirinks with' difguft. The ideas of 
' -- pleafure. 
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pleafure, etren when criminal, may iblicii 
the imagination; but what has dlieafe^ 
deformity, and filth, upon which the thoughts 
can be allured to dwell? Delany is willing 
to think that Swift's mind was not much 
tainted with this grofs corruption before his 
long vifit to Pope. He dotrs not confidef 
how he degrades his hero^ by making him at 
fifty-nine the pupil of turpitude, and liable 
to the malignant influence of an afcendant 
mind. But the truth is, that Gulliirer had 
defcribed his Yahoos before the Tiiit; and 
he that had formed thofe images had nothing 
filthy to learn. 

I have here given the chaf after of Swift asr 
he exhibits himfelf to my perception.; but 
now let another be heard who knew him 
better. Dr. Delany, after long acquaintance,^ 
defcribes him to Lord Of rfery in thde terms : 

•^My Lord, when you confider SwiftV 
*^ fin^lar, peculiar, and moft tari^gated 
•* vein of wit, always rightly intended, (al- 
?* though not always fo rightly direded,) 
^^ delightful in many inftanees, and £alutary 
^ even wheft it is moft ofFenfive ; when you 
5' confider his ftri£t truth,, his fortitude in: 
•* rcfifting oppreffion and arbitrary power ;f 

13 **,his 
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** his fidelity in fricnilfhip, his fmcere love 
** and zeal for rtligiofi,^ hl&i tlj>rightn0fo iii 
^^ making right refohitioQs^ and his fteadinefs 
*^ in adhering ta Ihemj his care of his 
** church, its choir, its oeconoitiy, and its 
•^ incoixiej his attention to all thofc that 
^^ preached in his cathedral^ in order to their 
" amendment in pronunciation and ftyle;' 
** as alfd hifl itemarkable attention to tht in- 
*' tereft of his fucceffors, preferably to his 
** own prcfent emolum^ts; his invincible 
*' patriotifm, even to a country which he 
*' did not love; his very various^, well- 
" devifed, well-judged, and extensive chari'^ 
ties, throughout his life, and his v^ible 
fbrtuiie (to fay nothing of - his wifes) 
conveyed to the fame. Chriftian purppfea 
•' at bis death; charities, from which h«j 
** could enjoy no honour, advantage,- ,or 
** iatisfadlion of. any. kind in this world; 
^\ when ^ you confukr ^his ironical and I^u** 
•* morons, as, well as his ferious fehemesy 
**.fbr..tj^e. gxpmotioa ,of true religioiv and 
^ virtw,.his fuccefs in foliciting for the Firflb 
" Fruits and Twentieths, to the unfpeakable^ 
•* benefit of the eftablifhed Church of Ireland ; 
** and his felicity (to rate it no higher) in 

'* giving 
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** giving occaiion to the building of fifty 
^ new churches in London : 

^^ All this coniidered, the charader of hisr 
^^ life will appear like that of his writings ; 
'^ they will both bear to be re-^ontidered and ' 
^ reexamined with the utmoft attention^ and 
^^ always difcover new beauties and excel'^ 
*^ lencies upon every examination. 

" They will bcaf to be confidered as the 
" fun, in which the brightnefs will hide the 
^^ blemifhes} and whenever petulant igno* 

ranee, pride, malignity, or envy, interpofe? 

to cloud or fully his fame, I will take upon 

me to pronounce, that the eclipfe will not 

laft long. 

** To conclude — ^No man ever deferved 
^ better of his country, than Swift did of 
*• his. A fteady, perfevering, • inflexible 
** friend ; a wife, a watchful, and a faithful 
" counsellor, under many fevere trials and 
•* bitter perfecutions, to tfie maiiifeft hazard 
** both of his liberty and fortune. 

" He lived a blefllng, he died a benefec- 
** tor, and his name will ever live an honour- 
*^ to Ireland/' 
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iH^e poeBoW vwirks^jof Br. Swift thero 
isnot much .ii|>c£aMAicl» tfh^ ciltfck cai excW: 
cife hid powers. They art ofijen .humorau^ 
alQioft always light, aad hive the qualities 
wMch recoromenyd fijch compolitions, eafinefs 
and gaiety. They are, for the rfioft part, 
what their authot intended. The diftion 1$^ 
corred;, the numbejr^ are fmooth, and the 
rhymes exa£t. There feldom^occtirsa hardr 
labour^ expreffionj* or a redundant epithet; 
all his verfes exemplify his own definition of a 
good ftyle, they confift of " proper words in 
** proper places.*^ 

To divide this coUedion mto dafles, and 
ihew how fome pieces are grofs, and foaie 
are trifling, would h? to tell the reader what 
he knows already, and to find faults of which 
the author could not be ignorant, who cer- 
todnly wrote not often to his judgment, but 
his humour. 

It was faid, in a Preface to one of the Irilh 
editions, that Swift had never been known to 
take a fmgle thought from any writer, ancient 
or modern. This is not literally true; but 
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perhaps no writer can eafily be found that 
has borrowed fo little, or that in all his 
excellencies and all his defe&s has fo well 
nuuntsiined his daim to be confidered as 
original. 
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W^ILLIAM BROOME was bom in 
^^ Cheihire, as is (kid of very meaa 
pareott. Of the place of his birth^ or the 
firft part of his life, I have not been able 
to gain any intelligence. He was educated 
upon the foundation at Eaton, and was 
captain of the fchool a whole year, without 
any yacancy, by which he might have 
obtained a fcholarihip at King's College. 
Being by this delai!f^ fuch as is faid to have 
happened very ^ety, fuperannuated, he was 
Xent to St John's -College by the contributions 
of his frbndS) where he obtained a (mall 
exhibition. 

At his College he lived for fome time Iti 
the fame phlmber with the well-known Ford, 
l^y ^hom I Atarefamierly heard him de&ribod 
as gL cootra£i:ed fcholar and a mere Wfifiet, 
Unacquufftted widi^life, and unfldHlil in cdn^ 
YerfiMioiL His addition to tneon wm then 

D d » fuch. 
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fiich, that his companions familiarly called 
him Poet. When he had opportunities of 
mingling with mankind, he cleared himfelf) 
as Ford likewife owned, from great part of 
his fcholaflick ruft. 

He appeared early in the world as a trant- 
lator of the " Iliads" into profe, in conjunc- 
tion with Ozell and Oldifworth. How their 
feveral parts were diftributed is not known. 
This is the tranflation of which Ozell boafted 
as fuperiour, in Toland's opinion, to that of 
Pope: it has long fmce vanifhed, and is now 
in no danger from the criticks. 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was 
then vifiting Sir John Cotton at Madingley 
near Cambridge, and gained fo much of his 
efteem, that he was employed, I believe, to 
make extrads from Euftathius for the notes 
to the tranflation of the " Iliad ;" and fn the 
volumes of poetry publiflied by Lintot, com- 
monly called " Pope's Mifcellanies,'' ntany of 
his eairly pieces Verc infected. ! '- '\ 

Pope and Broome were to b6; yet more 

clofely conneded. When the fiiccefs -of tKe 

** Iliad'' gave ericouragemcidt'to a verJioa of 

the *^ OdyfTey," Pope, weatfy of the toil, call- 

.cd Feoton and Broome to his affiilance ; and 

- . taking 
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taking only half the work upon', himfelf, 
divided the other half between his partners, 
^ving four books to Fenton, and eight to 
Broome. FentcHi's books I have enumerated 
in his Life; to the lot of Broome fell the 
fecond, fixth, eighth, eleventh, twelfth, fix- 
teenth, eighteenth, and twenty-third, together 
with the burthen of writing all the notes. 

As this tranllation is a very important 
event in poetical hiftory, the reader has a 
right to know upon what grounds I eftablifh 
my narration* That the verfion was not 
wholly Pope's, was always known j he had 
mentioned the affiftance of two friends in 
his propofals, and at the end of the work 
fome account is given by Broome of their 
different parts, which however mentions only 
five books as written by the co-adjutors ; the 
fourth and twentieth by Fenton; the fixth, 
the eleventh, and eighteenth, by himfelf; 
though Pope, in an advertifement prefixed 
afterwards to a new volume of his works, 
claimed only twelve. A natural curiofity, 
after the real condu£t of fo great an under- 
taking, incited me once to inquire of Dr. 
Warburton, who told me, in his warm Ian-, 
guage, that he thought the relation given in 

P d 3 the 
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the ootc '* a lie;** but that he was not able 
to afcertaia the feveral fharcs. The intelli- 
gence which Dr. Warburton could not afford 
me, I obtained from Mr. Langton, to whom 
Mn Spence bad imparted it. 

The price at which Pope purchafed this 
affiftance .was three hundred pounds paid to 
Fenton, and five hundred to Broome, with 
as many ciopies as he wanted for. his friends, 
which amounted to one hundred more. The 
payment made to Fenton I know not but by 
hearfay ; Rroome*s is very diftindly told by 
f^ope, in the iiotes to the Duaciad* 

It is evident, that, according to Pope's 
own eftimate, Broome was unkindly treated. 
If four books could mait three hundred 
pounds, eight and all the notes, equivalent at 
leaft to four, had certidnly a right to more 
than fix. 

Broome probably confidered himfelf as in- 
jured, and there was for fome time more 
than coldnefs between him and his employer. 
He always fpoke of Pope as too much a 
lover of money, and Pope purfued him with 
avowed hoftility ; for he not only named him 
difrefpedfuUy in the " Dundad,*^ but quoted 
him more than once in the ^* Bathos,** as a 

profit 
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proficient in the ^ Art of Sinking;'' and in 
his enumeration of the di£ferent kinds of poets 
diftinguiihed for the profound, he reckons 
Broome among ^^ the Parrots who rqpeat 
^^ another's words in fuch a hoarfe odd tone 
^^ as makes them feem their 0¥m." I have 
been told that they were afterwards irecon- 
ciled ; but I am. afiraid thdr peace was without 
friendihip. 

He afterwards, publiihed a Miicellany of 
Poems, which is infertcd, with corre^ons, in 
the late compilation. 

He never rofe to a very high dignity in the 
church. He was fome time reftor of Stur- 
fton in Suffolk, where he married a wealthy 
widow ; and afterwards, when the King vi- 
fited Cambridge (1728), became Dodor of 
Laws. He was (^733) prefented by the 
Crown to the reftory of Pulham in Norfolk, 
which he held with Oakley Magna in Suffolk, 
given him by the Lord Cornwallis, to whom 
he was chaplain, and who added the vicarage 
of Eye in Suffolk ; he then refigned Pulham, 
and retained the other two. 

Towards the clofe of his life he grew again 
poetical, and amufed himfelf with tranflating 
Odes of Anacrcon, which he publifhed in the 

xo " Gentle- 
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*• Gentleman's Magazine," under the name of 
Chefter. 

He died at Bath, November i6, 1745, and 
was buried in the Abbey Church* 

Of Broome, though it cannot be faid that 
he was a great poet, it would be unjuft to 
deny that he was an excellent verfifier ; his 
lines are fmooth and fonorous, and his di^ion 
is fele£t and elegant. His rhymes are fome* 
times unfuitable ; in his " Melancholy," he 
makes breath rhyme to birth in one place^ 
and to earth in another. . Thofe faults occur 
but feldom; and he had fuch power of 
words and numbers as fitted him for tranfla- 
tion ; but, in his original works, recollection 
leems to have been his bufmefs more than 
invention. His imitations are fo apparent^ 
that it is part of his reader's employment to 
recal the verfes of fome former poet. Some- 
times he copies the moft popular writers, for he 
feems fcarcely to endeavour at concealment ; 
and fosaetimes he picks up fragments in ob* 
fcure comers. His lines to Fenton, 

Serene, the fling of pain thy thoughts beguile. 
And make a£Bi£tions objedbs of a fmile> 

brought to my mind fome lines on the death 
of Queen Mary, written by Barnes, of whom 

I fhould 
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I (hould not have expeded to find an imi« 
tator : 

But thou, O Mufc, whofc fwcct Ncpcndican 

tongue 
Can charm the pangs of death with deathkfs 

fong ; 
CznG: Jtinging plagues with eafy thoughts ieguile^ 
Make pains and toxtoxts obje£ls of aJmiU. 

To deted his imitations were tedious and 
ufelefs. What he tdces he feldom makes 
worfej and he cannot be juftly thought a 
mean man whom Pope chofc for an aflbciate^ 
and whofe co-operation was confidered by 
Pope's enemies as fo important, that he was 
attacked by Henley with this ludicrous dif- 
tich: 

Pope came ofF clean with Homer; but they fay 
Broome went before, and kindly fwcpt the way. 
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t. ^HE Rambler. 3 Vols.8vo. xl. is# 

''' •- ^^* Another edition, in 4 Vols* 1 2010. las. 

2. The Idler. 1 Vols. lamo. 6s. 

3. A Journey to the Weftern Ifles of Scotland. 8vo. 6s» 

4. Political Traas. 8?o. 5 s. 

5. The Hiftory of Railelas, Prince of Abyffinia* 
12000. 3s.6d« 

.6. A Di£tionaryof the EngliQi Language; in whidi 
the words are deduced from their originals, and illuftrated 
in their different fignifications by examples from the beft 
writers. To which is prefixed, an Hiftory of the Language, 
and an Engliih Grammar, z Vols, folio. 4I. io8« 
*«* Another edition, in 2 Vols. 4to. 3!. 3 s. 

7. An Abridgment of the Engliih Dictionary, in one 
large Tolume, 8to. ps. 

8. The Works complete of Samuel Johnfon, LL. D. 
<legantly printed in 12 Vols. 8vo, with an Effay on his 
Life and Genius, by Arthur Murphy, £(q. 4!. 4 s« 
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A complete and elegant edition of the Englifli Poets, 
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Preface biographical and critical to each Author, and a 
f>oeticai Index to the whole* By Dr. Samuel Johnfon. 
iiL 5^. in boards. 

The Life of Dr. Samuel Johnfon, bySir John Hawkins, 
Knight* 8ro. 8 s. 

Mr. Murphy's EfTay on the Life and Genius of Dr. 
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Letters to and from the late Samuel Johnfon, LL. D« 
with fome poems never before printed. Publiftied, from 
the original MSS. in her pofTeflion, by Hefter Lynch 
Piozzi. 2 Vols. 14s. 

• Mrs. Piozzi*s Anecdotes of Dr. Johnfon during the lafl: 
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